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“ [t is very odd : we have not seen any 

one in the least like ‘Yankee’ Rob- 
inson yet. I wonder what part it is that 
they live in?” said Mr. Ramsay to Sir 
Robert, alluding to a London actor who 
has been representing, or rather misrepre- 
senting, an American for some years in 
a costume never seen on this continent 


and speaking a dialect never heard any- 
|her, as politely as possible, ‘My dear 
‘madam, you are an American and I am 
Englishman. 
should we play the fool like this ' 
‘she. was offended. I saw that.” 


where. 


“T have no idea. One would have 
supposed that at the capital every type, 
almost, would be represented, and a na- 


tional one clearly defined. But it seems to 
me that all the things I counted upon see- 
ing either do not exist at all or have not 
come under my notice; and I was not 
prepared in the least for America as I 
find it, it is so different from America 


as I fancied it,” replied Sir Robert. 


“T have not got enough mental elas- 
ticity to take it all in at once, but I see 
that the first step toward learning any- 
thing about it is to recognize that I 
know nothing, and that the language, 
unless I am careful, will only help to 
keep me in a fog. A most fruitful 
source of misunderstandings I find it. 
I really think sometimes that I should 
understand better if French or German 
were spoken instead,—it is so misleading 
to hear familiar words and terms with 
totally different meanings attached. But 
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all the same why did that‘ woman to . 


whose house we went on Tuesday, — 
Pennypacker? Was that it? American 
names are many of them so queer that I 
can’t keep them in my head,—why did 
she speak French to me and make her 
daughters do the same, I wonder? I 
have a fair knowledge of French, and 
answered a question or two; but, seeing 
they were for keeping it up, I said to 


Why name 
Yet 
“She took you for a Frenchman, and 


so she began with her ‘ Parlez-vous, Out 
monsieur, Bon soir, Au revoir.” (Mr. . 


‘Ramsay made a rhyme of this, with his 


mushew,”’ and, like his companion, 
spoke with an aggravated “ quatre ving- 
sang accent” that put him above sus- 


picion, if; as has been said, no, English- 
man who speaks French without an 


accent is to be trusted. He laughed, 


‘too, and exhibited the finest teeth, if not 
wit, imaginable. ) 


“ake me for a Frenchman ! Stuff! 
Impossible! If there is a thing that I 


thank my God for, it is that I am not 


a Frenchman ; and no one in his senses 
could mistake me for one,” said Sir 
Robert. 

“Can it be that quite the highest 
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class here speak that language habit- 
ually ?” inquired Miss Noel. “I know 
they do in Russia. And I have no- 
ticed that in conversation a great num- 
ber of phrases from it are used. In 
the case of that nice South-American 
girl from the State of New Orleans that 
I met so often everywhere it was very 
noticeable. You remember, Ethel dear, 
how she rolled her r’s and used French 
idioms translated into English. She 
doubled all her vowels in a curious way, 
and drawled out her words; but there 
was something soft and pleasing about 
her. Not but that I liked Miss Mar- 
lowe better,—she is so superior; and so 
is her brother, though I am almost sure 
he doesn’t like England. He always 
stays in Paris when he is abroad,—at 
least makes that his headquarters.” 
“Not like England! God bless my 
soul! What does he like, then? I 
should not have expected that of an 
American. It is inconceivable that 
there should be such narrow-minded 
prejudice against the mother-country,” 
exclaimed Sir Robert in a disappointed 


, tone, as unconscious as his neighbors of 


being at all inconsistent. ‘You should 
not say the State of New Orleans, Au- 
gusta, when you mean the city. Lou- 
isiana is the name of the State.” Sir 
Robert had not studied the map for 
nothing. 

“How very stupid of me! I was 
always dull about geography, even as a 
child. It is down on my list” (taking a 
paper out of her satchel), “I see, as a 
State ; but I suppose I must have mixed 
my pins. I took black ones for States, 
and white ones for the principal places. 
But you must acknowledge, my dear 
Robert, that it is no trifle to master the 
mere outlines. I shall never do more, 
I feel; for when it comes to detail, 
what with dozens of Washingtons, and 
villanous villes of all kinds, and Indian 
impossibilities as bad as Welsh ones, 
and then Sparta and Corinth, Athens, 
Rome, Versailles, and a most marvellous 
jumble of places one knows already and 
is amazed to find over here, and a great 
many that sound like bad jokes,—such 
as Red Cow, and Lickskillet, and Bad 


(May, 


Axe,—I really must say that American 
geography will always be more or less 
of a muddle to me. It has given me 
three bad headaches in one week ; and I 
can’t find the Amazon anywhere, try as 
I will, though I have looked and looked, 
and I am sure it was there when I was 
in the school-room, for I remember go- 
ing without my pudding and being kept 
in the house all one afternoon to im- 
press it on my mind, after missing it in 
my lesson. I was asking that South 
American about the natives along there 
being converted, and telling her what 
an admiration I had of the missionaries 
sleeping in the bamboo huts and living 
on a handful of rice for years in order 
to Christianize and civilize them, clever- 
ly arousing their sympathies by making 
a black Madonna, just like themselves. 
I forget where I read the account, but 
I know I gave one pound ten to it and 
sent it as a ‘ Protestant Christian.’ And 
it can’t have been true, after all; for 
she said that she was a Roman, but that 
she had never heard of anything of the 
kind in Louisiarner. She asked me if 
I meant the aborigines by the natives; 
and I said, ‘Of course.’ And then she 
said they were dying out very fast, or 
had been sent away, and were wedded 
to a wild life for the most part, and very 
miserable, wretched creatures. Poor 
things! Speaking of color, have you 
noticed how extraordinarily the blacks 
resemble each other? I can’t tell one 
from another. They all look alike. And 
I can’t say I like having them about me. 
It often gives me quite a turn when I 
see a black hand offering me a dish at 
table, or when I glance up into their 
faces, which are really alarming ang 
look capable of everything that is bad, 
somehow. I am not as foolish as Par- 
sons there, though. She is afraid to 
stay in the same room with one of them 
alone. Eh, Parsons ?” 

“They people do look that dreadful, 
mem, as I should fear to be murdered if 
I crossed ’em,” replied Parsons. “And 
this precious pet” (embracing Blanche, 
Miss Noel’s cat) “won't go near ’em, 
coax as they will. It’s somethink about 


the heye. Even the ’ead-waiter ’ad it 


at the ’otel, though in general respect- 
able, free with the plum-cake, and willin’ 
to bring what I harst for. I’ve seen 
the same in a Hitalian I kep’ company 
with from Christmas till Michaelmas one 
year, wich he drew a knife on me, and 
us as good as called.” 

“ Why, that was a low proceeding for 
a ‘ Hightalian,’ Parsons, upon my word, 
and a narrow escape for you,” comment- 
ed Mr. Heathcote jocularly. “ But don’t 
despair yet : you may get another chance, 
you know, over here.” 

Miss Noel looked reprovingly at her 
nephew. 

The decorous Parsons smiled signifi- 
cantly. ‘To tell the truth, I ’ave ’ad 
one already, sir,” she said. 

“ An offer, Parsons? Really !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sykes. ‘One of our ac- 
quaintances, very likely,” she added 
behind her fan to Miss Noel. ‘“ Who 
was it, pray ?” ; 

“ Tell us all about it. What did he 
say ?” urged Mr. Heathcote. 

‘Yes, tell us at once,” Mr. Ramsay 
laughingly insisted. “I'd like to know 
how they do the thing in this country.” 

“ How is it that I have not heard of 
this before ?” said Miss Noel. 

“Go on, Parsons. What fun!” cried 
Ethel. 

Parsons felt herself quite a heroine, 
and indeed had been not a little gratified 
by the episode. 

“Tt was a young man,—a grocer in 
a small way of business on Heighteenth 
Street, mem,” she said, addressing her- 
self to her mistress rather than to thé 
company at large. ‘“ And he not more 
than ’arf my hage. Very foolish of ’im, 
as I told ‘im; but he wanted a settled 
person to keep the shop, as could be 
trusted.” 

“Not half a bad thing for you, Par- 
sons, if you like boys,” said Sir Robert. 

“Yes, sir; 1 suppose so. But it was 
all nonsense ’im thinkin’ of me. And 
I couldn’t bear to give up the old coun- 
try and ’ome and friends besides. I 
told ’im I ’ad no wish to marry in 
America, not if J could ’ave the very 
President. You see, sir, I shouldn't 
know which end I stood on; I’d never 
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know what my station was; and the 
abits different, and messy victuals, and 
English not rightly spoken, and ’im a 
Papist,—it was not to be thought of,” 
explained the obdurate fair one. 

“Quite right, Parsons. I'd not live 
here if the whole country were given 
me on that condition,” said Mrs. Sykes 
sneeringly. 

“ Stuff! What nonsense you are talk- 
ing! I'd not like to try you with an es- 
tate or two if I were an American,” 
grumbled Sir Robert from his corner. 
“T know that.” 

“T wonder what they are all about in 
Washington now?” said Mr. Heathcote 
irrelevantly. ‘I suppose that queer ge- 
nius that bored me so with his wonder- 
ful gun that he had been trying to get 
the government to adopt for ten years, 
and that ‘recoiled backward,’ strange to 
say, is still hanging around button-holing 
strangers, like the Ancient Mariner.” 

‘“‘T remember that fellow. I used to 
see him at the Capitol. They called him 
a ‘crank.’ Splendid word, ‘crank.’ My 
governor is one, and I’m glad to get 
a name for him. He’ll never let my 
mother be ill in her own house. He 
sends her straight away out of the 
house until she recovers, and then she 
is allowed back. And it is just the same 
with the rest of us,—that is, it was 
when we were at home,” replied Mr. 
Ramsay, with an air of bonhommie. 
“Sometimes we were packed off to hos- 
pitals with hired nurses, and sometimes 
put in lodgings and a ‘sister’ got down 
from town ; but out we bundled the mo- 
ment we got measles, or typhoid fever, 
or so much as a rash from indigestion. 
My father never takes any medicine 
himself or sees a doctor, and he says he 
is not going to have his house poisoned 
up by anybody and infested by a lot of 
quacks. Bill and I shammed several 
times when we got tired of being at 
home during the holidays, and got sent 
off to Eastbourne or Scarborough for a 
fortnight. Bill was a jolly old boy in 
those days, and we hit it off beautifully 
together. I can’t think how it is he is 
so changed. He hasn’t done anything. 
He is a respectable ass enough, but he 
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has the nastiest temper I know, and is 
always lecturing me about getting on in 
the world, and altogether I know I was 
precious glad to see the last of him.” 

“T hate being sermonized myself. 
It’s an awful bore,” said Mr. Heath- 
cote. ‘Some people have a talent for 
boring others. There was that dread- 
ful woman that I took in to dinner the 
other day, who would talk about the 
royal family,— anecdotes, you know, 
about the queen, and the prince con- 
sort, and the Duchess of Kent, and 
what the Duke of Cambridge thought 
of the prince, and how the prince never 
dared to sit down in the queen’s pres- 
ence, and how Wales can’t smoke be- 
cause his mother objects, and all that 
stuff. I felt like asking her what the 
deuce it mattered to her what any or 
all of them did; but I only said that I 
knew nothing about them whatever— 
which is true, except what the papers 
say. I never was at court but once in 
my life, and I had nothing to say about 
them. But I couldn’t get her off the 
subject for the longest while, and when 
I did she went off upon another quite 
as bad,—a law lord that she had met 
abroad, and a mayor fellow, Sir Peter 
something, that got knighted somehow. 
Very great people she thought them. 
At last I thought I would give her 
aristocratic feelings a shock, so I told 
her that my grandfather was a Rams- 
gate tradesman, and that my associations 
had been principally with my mother’s 
people,—chapel people, and the very 
salt of the earth, which I knew was 
more thought of in America than any 
mere worldly distinctions. And I also 
said that I had come over here to get a 
position as commercial traveller. It was 
such fun to see how she rose to it and 
swallowed the whole thing, hook, sinker, 
line, and pole, and gave herself airs of 
social superiority at once,—and she an 
avowed republican !”” 

Mr. Ramsay laughed gleefully over 
this little fiction of his friend: ‘Oh, 
she is nothing compared to that old 
maid from Vermont that kept chasing 
me up into corners to talk about John 


Bright. She knew all about him al- 
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ready,—where he was born, and where 
he was educated, and all that,—lots more 
than I did. She quoted from two of 
his speeches as pat as possible about the 
franchise and all that, you know. I 
couldn’t think what was up, when she 
suddenly clasped her hands and shook 
her curls at me, and said, ‘I take the 
deepest interest in his noble career, with 
all its grand devotion to liberty. He 
has been a clear, strong reformer all: 
the way through. And what a passionate 
love of the humanities he has! What 
is he doing now especially?’ I told her 
that I didn’t know at all what: he was 
up to now in the way of stirring up a 
mob, and that, in fact, all I did know 
was that he was one of those radical 
fellows that are trying to ruin England, 
and that I’d like to transport the lot of 
them to Botany Bay if I could. And 
so I would, like a shot. I says to her, 
‘Why, some of those chaps object to 
the queen’s birthday bein’ celebrated !’ 
And she rolls her eyes at me and says, 
‘If you want a royal birthday you 
should celebrate his instead,—the birth- 
day of a royal nature, instead of that of 
a mere royal accident. I am surprised — 
to hear a youth, an English youth, at 
the very period when all generous en- 
thusiasms should glow most brightly—’ ” 

“The old party was evidently pun- 
ning,” put in Mr. Heathcote. “ Go on.” 

“T forget the rest. Talkin’ like that, 
she meant. She talked like a book. 
Fancy me keepin’ John Bright’s birth- 
day! I’dsooner keep Nebuchadnezzar’s. 
That’s my horse. The governor named 
him that, he said, because he went on all- 
fours and ate There's something 
about it in the Bible. The governor's 
an awfully clever fellow, you know. 
He is down there now. I couldn't 
afford to keep him in town. And the 
governor is charging me quite enough 
for his keep, too. He is very near, is 
the governor; in fact, an awful screw.” 

“How did you get rid of your old 
woman ?” asked Mr. Heathcote. 

“Oh, she left me in high disgust. 
‘Have you no beautiful ideals, then? 
no large desires or earnest aspirations ? 
What are your hopes and ambitions? 
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Is there nothing you would like to do? 
Is there not something you would like 
to be?’ she says to me. ‘ Yes: I should 
like to be the best cricketer in England, 
or to go about the world killin’ big game 
as fast as I could loadand fire. That would 
be glorious,’ I says; ‘and when I’ve made 
my fortune over here I’m goin’ home 
to hunt six days in the week as long as 
I can sit in the saddle, or be tied in, 
like old Lord Mainwaring, who is over 
eighty and rides to cover strapped into 
place like an old mummy.’ She got 
quite excited at that, and says she, 
‘ You look as though you came off the 
facade of a Greek temple; and if life 
were an Olympic game, you and such as 
you would be well fitted for it. But 
there is the higher life. You should 
either go back to barbarism and work 
out on a higher plane, or make your 
electric light a coal from the altar of the 
gods.’ Wasn’t it a rum speech? ‘I 
haven’t the least idea what you are talk- 
ing about, I give you my word,’ I says. 
‘Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make deaf,’ says she: ‘I don’t suppose 
you do.’ ‘I’m not deaf,’ I says: ‘I can 
hear a view-halloo across a dozen fields 
and the wind not in my favor.’ ‘Oh, 
you hopeless Philistine!’ says she, and 
marches off. Awfully queer people, 
some of these Americans. Why am I 
a Philistine? I-am nothing of the 
kind. I'd like to have been with Sam- 
son, though, when he took the three 
hundred foxes and tied them tail and 
tail with firebrands and turned them 
into the corn-fields. That must have 
been jolly good fun. Such sport! They 
read that in church the last time I went, 
and I thought it uncommonly lively for 
church, you know. Fact is, she was 
talkin’ over my head; I saw that; but 
it was deucedly queer, now, wasn’t it? 
I thought the Americans were not very 
well educated, and all that, but hanged 
if they can’t lay me over! I meta girl 
of sixteen the other day that set a lot 
of people laughin’ at my expense. I’m 
not a clever man, you see, and I always 
did hate readin’. ‘Which of Thacke- 
ray’s characters do you admire most? I 
shall never forgive you if you don’t 
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adore my dear, dear Colonel Newcome. 
I have been in love with him for years,’ 
says she. ‘Have you? Really, I don’t 
know which I like best,’ I says; for it 
was true. I didn’t know one from an- 
other, and the only Colonel Newcomb 
that I know is that fellow that I see 
by ‘ Bell’s Life’ is sellin’ off his stud. 
Wouldn’t I like to buy ’em! She was 
down on me again ina minute. ‘No 
wonder you can’t decide between them, 
they are all so interesting. Ah! I see 
how it is: you prefer Dickens. Now, 
which of his books do you like best? 
I’ve read them all, over and over again,’ 
she says. I was a ’possum up a gum- 
bush, as they say over here, then, I can 
tell you. But the governor is awful 
nuts on Dickens’s books, and is always 
talkin’ about them, so I thought I was 
all right and had remembered one when 
I said, ‘Nicholas Copperby.’ You should 
have seen them tryin’ not to laugh! I 
saw I had put my foot into it, and I 
told ’em I had been lyin’ and hadn’t 
read one of ’em, and that it was no sort 
of use shammin’. The girl was nice 
about it. She pinched her lips in a bit, 
aud got very quiet, and said that gen- 
tlemen didn’t get much time to read, 
but that she was sure I would enjoy both 
authors when I got the leisure. She 
didn’t keep the thing up at all.” 

“Tf gentlemen can’t get time to read, 
I wonder who can? You can put ina 
lot of that sort of thing out on the 
prairies if you like,” said Mr. Heath- 
cote. 
“ That’s it, you see. I don’t like,” re- 
plied Mr. Ramsay honestly. “It bores 
me tremendously. But I really must do 
a little of it some time or other when 
there is nothin’ goin’ on. Macaulay’s 
History is about the only stiff piece of 
readin’ I've ever done. My godmother 
gave me five guineas for doin’ that, 
and put me through a toughish exam. 
afterward, and that impressed it on my 
mind. I tried Plutarch’s Lives the 
summer Hawkins, my cousin, and his 
coach spent with us, but it was aw- 
fully dull work, all those dead men, 
—t couldn’t tell them apart,—and the 
weather was fine, and fellows dropped in, 
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and we'd take a b. and s. all round, and 
go for a walk, or cricket, or somethin’,— 
and I didn’t manage more than fifty 
pages of the stuff. The governor was 
in such a wax about it, I remember.” 

These conversations took place in the 
westward-bound train in which our 
party were -speeding away from Wash- 
ington, which they had left behind them 
steeped in sunshine, the dome of the 
Capitol clear-cut against a sky that Sir 
Robert unreservedly pronounced as blue 
as any he had ever seen in Italy. Mrs. 
Sykes had fixed her eyes on the ugly 
buildings in the vicinity instead, and 
_ complained loudly of “the intolerable 

glare,” finding that part of the city 
“a perfect eyesore,” and its chief orna- 
ment “an absurdly pretentious, badly- 
proportioned pseudo-Grecian structure, 
thoroughly out of keeping with its sur- 
roundings.” 

“ Have you noticed the guard?” Miss 
Noel said to her when they had been 
under way for a couple of hours. 

“T never notice the guard,” that 
lady very truthfully replied, ‘any more 
than I do the engine.” 

‘“‘T observe faces very closely, on the 
contrary. It is a habit I have formed, 
I rather think, from drawing heads so 
much. And the lines in his face are 
very strong. His expression, too, is so 
kindly and benevolent. It is not belied, 
either, by his conduct, as far as one can 
judge on the surface. You see what a 
comfortable bed he has made up for me, 
on hearing that I was not well, with 
Parsons’s help. He brought a couple of 
boards and turned over a seat, and then 
with the wraps and dressing-bag he im- 
provised a very tolerable substitute for a 
couch, for which I am grateful, as my 
head is really very bad. I see, too, that 
he is very thoughtful in other directions. 
I have amused myself watching him 
dose that poor woman at the back of the 
carriage. Just now he made a paper 
windmill for that poor baby of hers, 
that has got into such a fret.” - 

“He is paid for all that, you may 
be sure. I don’t see anything to gush 


over, I must say,” replied Mrs. Sykes. 
““T have no wish to ‘gush,’ as you 
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call it, but it is very nice to see how 
obliging he is, helping people on and off 
the train, and carrying such quantities 
of bags and parcels. I can’t think it is 
all done with an eye to the money he is 
going to get.” 

“‘T should think not. You had bet- 
ter be careful how you insult the Amer- 
ican citizen who is acting as a guard by 
offering him a tip. I got into trouble 
that way myself the other day. He 
won't take it; and it’s a toss-up whether 
he won’t stop the train and put you off 
for your pains, aunt,” put in Mr. Heath- 
cote. “TI really didn’t believe there was 
such a rara avis in the world. I'd like 
to instil the sentiment into certain 
classes: at home, I know. At a place 
where I was shooting last year I really 
thought of taking up a collection among 
the servants to pay my expenses back to 
town.” 

“T can’t afford to go to any but the 
smallest establishments,” said Mr. Ram- 
say. “If it wasn’t that my brother-in- 
law takes pity on me and gives me some 
shootin’ every year, I’d never get a 
chance at anything, unless it was a cat 
or two among the chimney-pots. It 
amounts to blackmail, that is what it 
does ; and when I make my fortune and 
go back home I mean to discharge 
every servant that takes a shillin’ from 
a guest of mine, much less five or ten 
pounds. Lots of poor devils like me 
haven’t got it, don’t you see, and can’t 
rob a church once a week. [I tell you 
what I do to save appearances at my 
brother-in-law’s,—at least what I did, for 
I blurted it out right before the servants 
last time, and shan’t be able to repeat it. 
Awfully stupid of me, wasn’t it? But 
then I am a duffer, you know, and it 
was at luncheon, and I thought they had 
all been dismissed. It was this: I’d bor- — 


|. row it of the master and pay it out hand- 


somely with a grand air to the servants. 
Capital idea, wasn’t it? How I did haw- 
haw, to be sure, when I looked round and 
saw Thomas behind my chair tryin’ to 
look as though he hadn’t heard! And 
what a fury my sister was in! I'd never 
have paid a penny to shoot there in the 
world. Higgs—that’s my brother-in-law 
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—is a cotton-spinning fellow, anxious to 
have the name of havin’ good shootin’, 
and he’d get his birds down from town, 
and after they were killed they were all 
sent back to Leadenhall Market. I was 
never allowed to keep a bird, and it was 
only to keep my hand in that I shot at 
all. Higgscan shoot. No doubt about 
that. ‘ He put out his brother’s eye, and 
has winged three guests at different 
times. I always make him keep his 
distance when we are out together; and 
it is just as dangerous to have him in 
front as behind.” 

They were laughing over this when 
the conductor came round on an inspect- 
ing tour. When he got near Miss Noel, 
she stopped him. “ Would you tell me 
if we are to stop anywhere soon? I 
have a severe headache, which will not 
be any better until I get a cup of tea,” 
she said. 

“ A headache? Why, that’s too bad. 
I'm mighty sorry for you. They are 
mean things to have, I know. I’m sub- 


ject to them myself. I’ve got some bay- | 


rum back yonder that I’ll bring you pres- 
ently to put on it. That’s about as good 
as anything, I reckon, for it: at least it 
helps me. I'll fix you up some with 
some ice-water,” responded the conduc- 
tor, with friendly concern. ‘“ My wife 
always makes me take some with me 
when I start out on the road, and that’s 
how I happen to have it. She looks 
out for me, I can tell you. As for that 
tea, I am afraid you ‘ll have to go with- 
out that, ma’am.’ 

He walked on. 

Mrs. Sykes looked after him. ‘“‘ What 
an impudent fellow! To offer his bay- 
rum, and presume to say that he was 
subject to them. As if anybody cared 
about Ais head! - Putting himself on an 
equality, as far as he could, like that!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T really don’t think he meant it,” 
pleaded, Miss Noel. “I think he meant 
to be kind. Idoindeed. One can see 
that he is just a simple, homely crea- 
ture.” 

‘“‘ Meant it, indeed ! 
miliarity, I call it. 
put it up! 
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grown insufferable,” Mrs. Sykes pro- 
tested. ‘Give these Americans an inch 
and they will take a mile.” 

“T think it rather interesting to know 
that he is subject to them,” said Mr. 
Heathcote. “ And I think very well of 
his wife, thoughtful soul! It will be de- 
lightful, aunt, to see you anointing your 
poor head with the guard’s hair-tonic, or 
whatever it is. You really must not be 
so giddy and receive such attentions from 
strange gentlemen, or I shall tell of you 
when we get back. 

“What am I todo? One can’t take 
his bay-rum; and one wouldn’t for the 
world hurt the poor man’s feelings,” said 
Miss Noel, seriously concerned as to her 
future course. 

“ Couldn’t you pretend to, aunt dear, 
and throw it out of the window when 
his back is turned ?” suggested Ethel. 

“T never heard such stuff,—never ! 
Send the man about his business, and 
rebuke his impertinence properly,” coun- 
selled Mrs. Sykes impatiently. 

Miss Noel laid back her head : = con- 
tention made it worse. 

“Ts your friend sick? Won't she 
have some of my cologne ?” asked a lady 
opposite, holding out a bottle as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Sykes stiffly declined, making a 
distinction which conveyed no sense of 
difference. ‘She is not sick: she is 
ill. Her head aches,” she said, with 
hauteur. - 

Miss Noel had not expected the con- 
ductor to reappear for some time, or 
that when he did he would come from 
another direction. He turned up, how- 
ever, quite unexpectedly at her elbow a 
few minutes after this, a collapsion cup 
in his hand. 

“ Here you are, all right. This isn’t 
the bay-rum: got this from a doctor in 
the next car. Here.” And, without 
further ceremony, the worthy man took 
up the handkerchief lying in her lap, 
dipped it in the cup, and laid it, ice-cold 
and grateful, on her burning forehead. 

“Oh! oh! Really !” exclaimed Miss 
Noel, startled and half struggling up; 
but he was off again, and she saw only | 
the smiles of her friends. 


- “JT wonder at you, really! How can 
- you permit such a thing?” said Mrs. 
Sykes indignantly. 

“T wasn’t consulted. You must have 
seen that. And really it is very grate- 
ful,—very. I was very surprised, of 
course,—very. But I don’t think he 
meant anything,” Miss Noel plaintively 
replied. 

In ten minutes more he was back 
again. “I dunno about that cup of 
tea. We are behind time now. But 
T'll see. I'll pull up if I can somewhere 
and hold the train till I can get it for 
you,” he said, in his slow way and low 
voice. 

“Not if we are behind time. Pray 
don’t do that, I beg. Pray don’t,” re- 
monstrated Miss Noel, a remembrance 
of “ American recklessness” and the risk 
of collision flashing before her. 

‘Lor’ bless your heart! I ain’t a-go- 
ing to run no risks. No, indeed,” he 
replied, and shook his head wisely as he 
walked away again. 

After a bit Miss Noel sat up, and 

presently, when the train came to a full 
stop, she looked out of her window and 
saw the conductor outside. He had 
hurriedly seized a train-boy, and was 
saying, “ Kite it up to Colonel Barlow's 
farm, and bring back a cup of tea, if 
they’ve got it, and a slice of light bread. 
And hurry all you know how, my 
son.” 
“Ts that hisson? Whata very dirty 
little boy! But, then, one does get such 
a sweep in travelling, and, living on the 
train as he does, he can’t keep himself 
tidy,” she thought. - 

It was not long before the conductor 
came beaming down the aisle toward 
her, saying, “ Here it is. Nice green 
tea; hot and strong. I-don’t drink tea 
myself, but I know the ladies like it. 
I hope it’ll do you good.” 

“Thank you very much. How good 
of you!” exclaimed Miss Noel, who was 
glad indeed to get the refreshment her 
exhausted system demanded, and eager- 
ly devoted herself to it at once. 

“Not at all; not at all,” said her 
smiling benefactor. ‘I like to be ac- 
commodating when I can, especially to 
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a lady.” He moved off again, with a 
last, “ Don’t mention it, ma’am.” _ 

“Well, I must say that the Ameri- 
can guard is quite the most remarkable 
thing I’ve seen in the country yet,” com- 
mented Mr. Heathcote. 

“Fancy holding a train over for a 
thing like that in England!” said Sir 
Robert ; but nobody could fancy it for 
one moment. 

“He 7s a kind creature, you see,” 
said Miss Noel, between her spoonfuls. 
“ And respectful, too, in his way. He 
said ‘ma’am;’ though he neglected to 
touch his hat.” 

“T’ve not had a hat touched to me 
since I landed, except by the Hitch- 
cocks’ Irish coachman and English foot- 
men,” said Sir Robert. ‘TI must really 
go and thank the fellow, if you are sure 
it wouldn’t do to tip him and that thanks 
is all he will have.” 

Sir Robert rose, and was gone some 
time. ‘Quite a character,” he said on 
his return, dropping back into his seat. 
“ A warrior, and a bit of a philosopher, 
and a Christian, I should think, unless 
he is a humbug. When I thanked him, 
he said, ‘That’s nothing. You like to 
be accommodating when you can, don’t 
you? Ireckon we wuz put here to help 
each other along. Life is travelling all 
the way through for us all, and when we 
hand in our checks we'll feel bad if we 
ain’t done nothing to help each other 
along. Now, won’t we? It warn’t no 
trouble for me to send up to Colonel 
Barlow’s. He’s a friend of mine,—an 
elegant gentleman. He often sends 
down things that way.’ I told him that 
I shouldn’t like to offer him money for 
a service of the kind; but I said it 
rather doubtfully, I suppose, for he 
said, as if shocked, ‘ Money for waiting 
on a lady?’ and I hastened to make the 


| amende honorable. He told me he had 


been in the Southern army; and he’s 
called ‘ Cap’n,’ I notice,—a non-commis- 
sioned officer, perhaps ; but I don’t think 
there can be any doubt that he was in 
Stonewall Jackson’s command, and that 
is title enough. ‘Old Blue-Lights’ he 
called him. He boasts of having been 
ten years in the service of this company 
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as though it were forty, and thinks it, 
he told me, ‘the greatest road on the top 
of the earth,’ which is certainly conclu- 
sive, though not proved. Altogether, I 
was amused by my talk with him; and 
he was alittle too ‘accommodating’ about 
one thing,— introductions to two or three 
men sitting there.” 

“ Fancy being introduced to people by 
the guard !” Mrs. Sykes exclaimed ; but 
this also was an effort to which the Eng- 
lish imagination was wholly unequal. 
“T wonder where it stops! Do boot- 
blacks and sweeps introduce their pa- 
trons to each other? Is there no limit 
to this dreadful radicalism ? What kind 
of men were they ?” asked Mrs. Sykes. 

“Two of them appeared to be gentle- 
men ; the third looked to be a respect- 
able grazier, or something of that sort,” 
said Sir Robert. 

As a matter of fact, the two “ gentle- 
men” were a couple of clean-looking, 
well-dressed, side-whiskered Boston 
drummers, with handsome portmap- 
teaus containing “samples,” light over- 
coats, velvet caps, and an easy air of 
proprietorship of the train and lordly 
superiority to their fellow - passengers 
that had not been without its effect, 
while the “ grazier” was a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State through 
which he was passing, a man of prop- 
erty and influence, whose address was 
better than his dress, fortunately, and 
whose reputation could stand the clothes- 
test when it was applied to him, though 
it never occurred to him that such a test 
would be applied, much less that he 
might with advantage give a little more 
time and thought to the adornment of 
the outer man. The caps aroused Sir 
Robert’s envy. “So stupid of me not 
to have provided myself with something 
of the sort. This stiff hat of mine is 
not the thing at all for these long jour- 
neys. I wonder— Let me see,” said 
he. And, opening his Gladstone bag, 
he presently fished out a white cotton 
night-cap with a red tassel, and, putting 
it on, settled himself for a nap, saying, 
“ Very comfortable substitute,—very. I 
wonder I did not think of it before.” 

He did not see the ripple of amuse- 
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ment that ran through the car over this 
incongruous addition to the toilet of 
a highly-respectable elderly gentleman ; 
but it would have made no difference if _ 
he had. He had not given a thought 
to its effect on his fellow-travellers, but 
would have been quite indifferent to any 
such expression of public opinion, know- 
ing the impossibility of his ever being 
ridiculous. 

He was still asleep when they reached 
Point of Rocks, where they were to 
change cars for the West. As soon as 
they could collect their various effects, 
they scrambled down the steps of their 
car, near which the conductor was stand- 
ing with a lantern, the engine of the 
next train puffing impatiently as it pulled 
in alongside. 

Mrs. Sykes was first, and was met by 
a warning caution, “Mind you don’t 


step there. This way.” 
Then came Miss Noel. The conduc- 
tor seized her arm firmly. “ Be careful, 


grandma. Mind that broken rail stick- 
ing up there,” he said. And then to 
Ethel, “Come on, young miss ;” and to 
Parsons, “Give me them things, lady. 
This way. Follow me.” 

A general scramble ensued, after 
which they found themselves transferred 
to the new train, and caught a glimpse 
of their “accommodating” ex-conductor 
climbing up the steps of the car they 
had vacated, with a fat baby in his arms, 
or rather left arm, and a carpet-bag in 
the right hand, both the property of a 
lady he had just assisted to enter. 

“ He called Parsons ‘ my lady,’ ” com- 
mented Mrs. Sykes, when they had some- 
what composed themselves, “and you 
‘grandma.’ I told you what would be 
the result of encouraging him as you 
did, instead of putting him down. It 
is a mercy your distinguished relative 
didn’t say, ‘ Walker,’ with his fingers 
spread out from his nose, by way of fare- 
well. Another time you will believe 
me, perhaps. The impertinence of it!” 

The young men, who now heard of it 
for the first time, were exquisitely tickled 
by the situation, and gave way to regular 
guffaws, and half choked in their efforts 


to control themselves. Ethel could not 
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help joining in. Miss Noel looked what 
she felt, completely bewildered, but at- 
tempted a faint “ Perhaps it was not 
‘ grandma,’ but something else. Such a 
civil creature as he appeared.” 

Sir Robert growled out something 
about ‘an impudent Radical rascal.” 

Parsons looked altogether unconscious, 
which is the well-bred English “ domes- 
tic’s” way of taking part in such scenes. 
At least, she did until Miss Noel’s eyes 
wandered to her, and she said, ‘‘ Did you 
hear the man? Was it that?” when 
she appealed in her turn. 

“It was, mem. I ’eard it as plain as 
plain. What sort of a country ’ave we 
got to, mem?” she said, vague alarm 
and vivid disgust painted on her prim 
countenance. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” responded 
her mistress plaintively. 

There was nothing that struck them 
as eccentric about the next guard, a 
severe official of few words, in whom 
they only missed that general bouquet of 
subservience to which they were accus- 
tomed in men of his class. Mr. Ram- 
say’s one idea of travelling in America 
was getting to that vague region, misty, 
illimitable, fascinating, where there was 
a profusion of game of all kinds, and 
from time to time he would hazard a 
“T say, my man, we are getting out 
pretty fast, aren't we? Is it far from 
here to—to the wild part?” which he 
had gleaned in Washington must not 
be looked for immediately along the At- 
lantic seaboard, or a brisk “Is there 
good sport about here, do you know ?” 
and felt himself snubbed by the answer : 

“T don’t know what you mean. Are 
you talkin’ about Harper’s Ferry? 
Some people call that wild: and there 
was shootin’ enough about there durin’ 
the war.” 

There was the usual small excitement 
at the Ferry to see the arsenal and the 
exact spot where John Brown was im- 
prisoned. Sir Robert was concluding 
his nap, and Mrs. Sykes asked of a 
neighbor, ‘“ What’s all this talk about 
the queen’s gillie?” and was given a not 
very lucid account of the insurrection 
at that spot, which she afterward re- 
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peated to her companions; and from 
which they learned how “a Southern 
desperado stirred up the Northern whites 
against the blacks, and got hanged for 
his pains.” On being told by the same 
neighbor that the scenery “ ’bout there” 
was “unsurpassed in the world,” and 
implored to look out, she put her head 
out of the window and regarded the 
Virginia and Maryland heights, and the 
rivers rippling in the moonlight, for a 
moment, and then settled back in her 
seat, saying that she knew dozens of 
prettier places in Derbyshire alone, and 
that it was all nonsense talking like that, 
—a speech that greatly disconcerted 
the person to whom it was addressed. 
Miss Noel, on the other side of the car, 
and Ethel, at the next window, pro- 
nounced it “Lovely!” “So bold!” 
“ Beautiful!” and incidentally found the 
suspension bridge of interest. The 
young men found the bridge absorbing : 
all during their brief stay they stared at 
it from the platform, and they waked Sir 
Robert that he might not miss it. As 
for the view, it was “not half bad.” 
Parsons, like Mrs. Sykes, took one 
glance at it, and fell to nibbling furtively 
at a sandwich, public attention, being 
safely diverted for the time. 

After this, they rolled and rattled on 
without incident, until it became a ques- 
tion of disposing of themselves for the 
night. None of them had ever taken a 
sleeping-car before, except Sir Robert, 
and they found it a proceeding as amusing 
as it was novel. But a hitch arose in it 
before many minutes, the same berth 
having been sold by mistake to two per- 
sons, Mrs. Sykes and a nice old lady 
from New York, going to Chicago to 
see a daughter at the point of death. 
A dispute arose, in which Mrs. Sykes 
showed an angry and determined spirit 
and the old lady a kind of feeble vio- 
Each, insisted that she had 
bought and paid for that berth and 
meant to have it, claim it who might. 
The conductor, being summoned, could 
only say that there had been a mistake, 
and he suggested that as the berth was 
the lower one they could share it,—a 
compromise which could not have been 
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more emphatically rejected if the nice 
old lady had been a recently-recovered 
smallpox patient. If it had rested with 
her, the poor old woman would certainly 
have been compelled to sit up all night ; 
but happily, while Miss Noel was anx- 
iously thinking of some plan for pre- 
venting this, a gentleman who had over- 
heard ‘the discussion cheerfully gave 
up his bed, saying that the idea of a 
woman of that age being made to un- 
dergo such discomfort was “ shameful.” 

When at last they were all disposed 
of, Mrs. Sykes was not able to immedi- 
ately reap the fruits of her selfish tri- 
umph, for there was in the company the 
perennial communicative traveller who, 
like the poor, is always with us in 
America. This time it was a man from 
Florida, who in a loud voice gave a full 
account of himself in the past and pres- 
ent, supplemented by his plans for the 
future, to a fellow-passenger with an 
apparent thirst for pure detail, who 
asked question upon question and filled 
any chance silence with commonplace 
comments that grew gradually shorter 
and sleepier. On and on went the 
Floridian, until his auditors were fairly 
desperate, telling of what he considered 
“good eating” and what he “never 
could touch,” of his plantation, his 
“awranges,” the average yield of the 
trees, the causes of abnormal success or 
failure, and then of his wife, where he 
met’ her, how he had “courted her” 
in the teeth of opposing parents and 
married her “in spite of the whole 
crowd,” of how she had made “a first- 
rate wife,—no discount on her,” of how 
he was “ perfectly devoted to her,” and 
she “worshipped” him, with illustra- 
tions of this fact. And then came an 
account of her death, that somewhat 
roused his tired companion, who lan- 
guidly asked if she was “a professin’ 
Christian,” upon which it appeared that 
there “ never was on the green earth a 
piouser woman or one that kept her 
house better.” 

‘What was her las’ words? do you 
disremember ’em ?” asked the companion 
again, with revived interest. 

“ They was, ‘Ha! ha! ha! call in the 
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friends!’ She sorter laft, you under- 
stand,” said the bereaved husband. 
“ And when it come to choosin’ a verse 
for her tombstone, Brown he couldn’t 
think of no verse except R. I. P., which 
sounded to me disrespectful, like ‘let 
her rip,’ and J couldn’t, and me and 
him bothered over it till he sez to me, 
‘Look here, Joe, what was her las’ 
words?’ And I told him, and he said 
that was the very thing, and put that, 
with a weepin’ willow over it,—the hand- 
somest tombstone that ever you saw in 
all your born days!” 

He was going on with some further 
particulars of his domestic life, the ap- 
pearance and peculiarities of “ Jane,” 
sole daughter of his house and heart, 
when Mrs. Sykes, who had been boun- 
cing about in a fury behind her curtains, 
sat up in bed, and, in a voice whose 
raucous and excessively British accents 
contrasted most ludicrously with those of 
the preceding speakers, said, “ Would 
you be good enough, whoever you are 
and wherever you are, to keep your- 
self and your affairs to yourself, and al- 
low an English lady, who doesn’t care a 
pin about you, or your wife, or your 
daughter, or anything connected with 
you, to go to sleep?” She thought of 
and spoke for herself alone, but so ad- 
mirably expressed the general exasper- 
ation that a loud laugh followed. 

“ Well, I never!” said the Floridian 
in subdued tones. 

“ Did you ever?” commented his com- 

nion. 

“ Haw! haw!” burst out Mr. Ram- 
say, and then shut off his laughter so 
suddenly that a snort would force its 
way out. 

“ Confound-the woman!” thought Sir 
Robert, annoyed. 

“Dear, dear! how can she make 
herself so dreadfully conspicuous? I 
wish she wouldn’t,” Miss Noel remarked 
under her breath to Ethel. Some little 
tittering and whispering followed this 
outburst, but in ten minutes Mrs. Sykes 
had gained the day, or rather night, and 
the car was as still as a car can be. 


When Mr. Ketchum went down to- 


the Kalsing Station to meet his friends, 
he made an early start, to be sure of 
welcoming them, and found his clerk, 
Tom Price, already on the ground, wait- 
ing to pick up such crumbs of informa- 
tion as might be lying about for the 
early bird. It was one of Mr. Price’s 
crosses that he could not see all the 
trains come in. 

“ Mornin’. How are you?” asked 
Mr. Price, promptly joining him. 

Mr. Ketchum nodded, and responded 
by a curt “ All right.” 

“Pretty day, ain’t it? Expecting 
anybody ?” inquired Mr. Price, knowing 
as well as he did the errand upon which 
he had come. 

Mr. Ketchum nodded again, and lit a 
cigar. 
“ Which way are they coming from ?” 

said Mr. Price, pursuing the subject. 

“ Washington,” replied Mr. Ketchum 
laconically. 

Washington!” repeated Mr. Price, 
fixing on him his small red eyes. “Is 
that so? Pleasant place, Washington, 
I’ve heard. Ladies or gentlemen ?” 

“ Both, I think; but you had better 
take my affidavit,” said Mr. Ketchum, 
the twinkle coming in his eye. 

“Known them long?” asked Mr. 
Price. 

“Well, that depends,” replied Mr. 
Ketchum. ‘Counting by the Pyra- 
mids, I met them yesterday ; and by the 
dentist’s chair, I have known them a 
thousand years.” 

“You are joking now, ain’t you? 
I’m not curious about it myself, but they 
do say in Kalsing that you’ve got a 
lord coming to, make you a visit,—an 
English lord. Is that so?” Mr. Price 
continued. 

“The Lord knows that to be a pure 
invention,” replied Mr. Ketchum. 

“What! You haven’t got anybody 
coming, then? Fool who? Why did 
you bring the big carriage, and the little 
one, and a cart’ besides, and leave them 
over yonder by Stites’s store?” 

“J didn’t say that,” replied Mr. 
‘Ketchum. 

“ You have got somebody coming,— 
somebody particular. If he isn't a 
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lord, what is he, eh?” said Mr. Price, 
in the tone of a man who has a duty to 
society to perform and doesn’t mean to ~ 
be put off. 

“ A baronet,” said Mr. Ketchum. 

“ A baronet! You don’t say so!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Price, with the liveliest 
interest, though he had no idea what a 
baronet was, perhaps for that very rea- 
son. His eyes dilated, and the next ques- 
tion was still more eagerly put: “ Where 
did you know him? A baronet! Well, 
well! You are not trying to deceive me 
now, are you? because it’s no use. You 
are not joking?” : 

“No, I’m not. He is a real, gen- 
uine, simon-pure, blown-in-the-bottle, 


_send-for-circulars, none - genuine - unless- 


stamped-with-the-lion-and-unicorn, Brit- 
ish baronet, and no mistake,” main- 
tained Mr. Ketchum. 

Mr. Price looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. His employer was often an enig- 
ma to him. “He's a sort of lord, I 
guess, now, ain’t he? And a friend of 
yours, you say. Rich?” he said, pur- 
suing his inquiries as seriously as before. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. He 
hasn’t nursed me through smallpox, and 
I never have tried to borrow any ‘money 
from him, if that is what you mean by 
a friend. And I don’t know what the 
wages of a baronet are when he is at 
home. You'll excuse me, Tom, if I 
step out of the witness-box for a mo- 
ment now. There’s the whistle.” Mr. 
Ketchum walked away briskly toward 
the approaching train. When he got to 
the last car, containing his friends, Sir 
Robert was already out on the platform, 
peering through his eye-glasses, with 
a wall-of-Troy wrinkle of anxiety on his 
forehead, and the doubtful air of a man 
whose surroundings are unfamiliar. 


“Has there been a Mr. Job Ket- 


| chum—” he began. 


“That was my maiden-name!” ex- 
claimed its owner, and, bounding up the 
steps, he seized both of Sir Robert's 
hands and shook them with the utmost 
heartiness, his face beaming forth a wel- 
come that required no _ translation. 
“ Well, here you are at last! Delighted 
to see you, all of you! Delighted! 
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Where are the others?” said he; and 
the sight of so friendly a face and the 
warmth of his cordial greeting made 
Sir Robert unusually effusive in return. 
“Got you on my own ground now; can 
scalp you at my leisure,’ said Mr. 
Ketchum, describing as he spoke an im- 
aginary circle around Sir Robert’s head, 
and then, running an arm through his, 
he drew him into the car, saying, “I am 
as glad to see you as though you were 
wy long-lost brother with the mark of a 
strawberry on the end of your nose.” 

Greetings followed, and introductions, 

Ethel and Miss Noel and Mr. Ramsay 
being strangers to him. More hospita- 
ble assurances followed as they left the 
car. Mr. Ketchum was neatly dressed, 
but wore a crumpled linen “ duster ;” 
his hat was pushed a little back in im- 
patient protest against some question of 
Mr. Price’s; the day being warm, his 
face was flushed, and he fanned himself 
vigorously with a large palm-leaf fan as 
he talked. 

Altogether, Mrs. Sykes disapproved 
of him, and responded but coolly to his 
welcome. Her ideas of refinement being 
purely conventional ones, she privately 
at the time, and publicly later, pro- 
nounced him “ vulgar,” and—what she 
meant to be conclusively crushing—“ so 
American.” She asked tepidly after 
“Mrs. Ketchum” (meaning his wife), 
and fell to fondling her “‘ precious angel 
Bobo,” paying small attention to his re- 
ply, in which he explained that she had 
twisted her ankle the day before, and 
that she regretted very much not being 
able to meet them. The others were 
not so critical, and were much pleased 
by the friendliness he showed and the 
welcome he gave them. 

“My shebang is around here just a 
step,” explained Mr. Ketchum. “The 
horses are not used to the locomotive.” 

“You are sure you have got all the 
parcels, Parsons ?”” Miss Noel stopped to 
inquire, her anxiety being a chronic one. 

“Here, give those tome. That bag 
is too heavy for a woman to carry,” 
said Mr. Ketchum, his attention thus 
attracted to Parsons loaded down with 

various articles. He took the heaviest 
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from her as he spoke, and marched a 
little in advance of the party, leading 
the way to where the carriages stood,—a 
handsome landau and a dog-cart drawn 
by two of beautiful Kentucky | 
horses. If there was a thing that Mr. 
Ketchum liked, it was fine horses, and 
his stable boasted no less than sixteen, 
while his coach-house sheltered a great 
variety of vehicles, it being his favorite 
amusement to ‘ride and drive. The 
turn-outs were a surprise to Mrs. Sykes, 
who had argued, from the careless ap- 
pearance of her host, poverty. And, as — 
poverty was the only hopelessly vulgar 
thing in her eyes, some animation and 
satisfaction began-to dawn in her man- 
ner. ‘ What perfect beauties! Do you 
give them much oil-cake, that they shine 
so? And those dear ponies over there, 
with the white faces and stockings ! 
Really, it is too bad that Mabel could 
not have come out. I hope it is noth- 
ing serious,” she commented affably, as 
she was helped into the landau, followed 
by Miss Noel and Ethel, while Parsons 
was put up on the box next a coach- 
man of ineffable blackness and terrible 
appearance from her point of view,—a 
most harmless creature, from whom she 
shrunk as from a gorilla. The three 
gentlemen were standing a little apart, 
discussing the points of the ponies, and 
Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Heathcote, who 
were always laying wagers about trifling 
‘matters, had disagreed as to their height 
and staked ten shillings apiece on the 
infallibility of their judgments, when 
Mr. Ketchum joined them. On being 
asked about it, he gave his verdict, with 
the usual result,—a distaste for abstract 
truth on the part of the loser, who de- 
termined to make accurate measurements 
later. 

“T go where beauty waits me,” said 
Mr. Ketchum, waving his hand toward 
the landau. “Get in, Sir Robert. Get 
in, you fellows.” Then; noticing Mr. 


Ramsay’s eyes still fixed admiringly on 
the ponies, he said to him, “ Would you 
like to drive? If so, go ahead; that is, - 
if you know what you are about, as I 
suppose you do, being a Britisher,” he 


said. 
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“ T should like it,” said Mr. Ramsay, 
preparing to avail himself of the per- 
mission. He had a passion for horse- 
flesh, was a capital whip, and was long- 
ing to get the ribbons in his own hands. 
“J don’t think I shall come to grief. I 
don’t pretend to be a swell at it, but I've 
got Heathcote here to advise me, and it 
is not the first time,” he modestly added. 

“ Allright,” acquiesced Mr. Ketchum, 
and, calling their coachman, an immense 
Irishman with what his master called 
“a six-inch smile,” he gave him instruc- 
tions to get certain things in Kalsing 
‘and follow in the wagon with the lug- 
gage; after which he took his seat in 
the landau, and they rolled away through 
the streets of a handsome city and out 
into the open country beyond. Mr. 
Ketchum was not one of those super- 
latively-cultured, globe-travelled persons 
who would never dream of committing 
such a solecism as admiring anything in 
an American town of modest preten- 
sions. Qn the contrary, he had a nat- 
ural honest pride in Kalsing, and a 
decided interest in everything that ap- 

rtained to it, though he was not in 
the habit of boring people with its per- 
fections. He found a great many things 
to point out,—the wide, cleanly ave- 
nues, watered by newly-invented 
machine daily, and delightfully free from 
dust, the broad asphalt pavements, bor- 

dering them the fine shade-trees, the 
new market, the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, and a dozen other features of the 
prosperous, pleasant town, such as the 
gas, electric lights, handsome private 
dwellings, the just-finished opera-house 
that “cost a million,” and so on; all of 
which Sir Robert was noting for him- 
self in the rear, further wondering about 
the city’s water-supply, sewerage, fire- 
brigade, municipal management, think- 
ing that his previous conceptions of the 
“‘ Western wilds” would have to be de- 
cidedly modified, not to say changed al- 
together, and honestly confessing the 
amazing spread of civilization over a 
country so very lately, as he counted 
time, in the possession of “a few in- 
stincts on legs, holding tomahawks.” 


able buildings whose towers and spires 
stood so thickly together in his own 
beautiful island, the stones of whose 
gray walls seem to have a prayer in 
every pore; the houses had not the 
historical, architectural, and esthetic 
charm of many that he could easily re- 
call, nor the landscape upon which they 
were now entering the mellow perfec- 
tion of that lovely garden, England ; 
but he saw here, as he had done every- 
where in America, something - better 
than the bloom of a great civilization, its 
roots already vigorous and far-spreading, 
and, having a strong love of humanity, 
it rejoiced him more to see evidences 
that there was bread, work, shelter for all, 
than if he had come continually upon 
a Chatsworth or Alton Towers pro- 
jectéd mentally against a background of 
hovels and squalid misery. His imagi- 
nation was touched by the thought of 
the future stretching before a country 
of whose extent and resources he was 
getting a better idea every day, and 
that of its people, in whose conquests 
and triumphs he was growing to feel an 
interest, to whose fresh and joyous en- 
ergies everything seemed possible, and 
from whom he hoped better things than 
merely material results, however splen- 
did. He was deep in speculation about 
the America of a hundred years hence, 
when the landau drew up, and Mr. 
Ketchum’s voice was heard calling his 
attention to the well-wooded, fertile 
valley into which they were descending. 
“ Pretty rolling country, isn’t it?” he 
said. (‘I suppose he means undu- 
lating,” thought Sir Robert.) “ Best 
land in the State,” Mr. Ketchum went 
on. 

“What is the name of that beautiful 
stream? Some very important river, 
I’m sure, whose name I ought to know 
without being told, to judge from its ap- 
pearance,” said Miss Noel. 

“Oh, that is a little river called the 
Miatomo,” replied Mr. Ketchum, not 
meaning to boast, any more than he had 
meant to sneer when he first saw the 
Thames and asked “what little river 
that was.” 


The churches were not like the vener- 


“Miatomo. How very soft and 
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pretty! What does it mean?” asked 
Ethel. 

“Oh, Daughter of the Sun, or Sister 
of the Clouds, or something. I forget 
exactly,” responded Mr. Ketchum. 

Sir Robert was about to ask what the 
yield of wheat was to the acre, Mr. 
Ramsay was eager to know if there was 
good fishing in the river, and Ethel 
was about to reproach Mr. Ketchum 
with his indifference to the poetry of 
its nomenclature, when Mrs. Sykes broke 


in: 

“Why do you build those hideous 
white wooden houses with green blinds, 
all exactly alike wherever we go, and 
so inexpressibly ugly, and set in such 
wretchedly unsightly grounds?” 

“ Ahem! Those are very curious 
but very picturesque fences,” put in 
Miss Noel hastily. ‘“ What should I 
call them, now? Timber must be very 
plentiful in this part. And you must 
tell me the name of that charming little 
brook over there, overhung by pollard 
willows. Look! near that copse of 
arbor-vitee, beyond the rick-yard.” 

“Where ?” asked Mr. Ketchum, who 
had some difficulty in identifying these 
landmarks. 

“ Right away to the left of that bull- 


finch theré, and running like a mill- 


race,” said Mr. Ramsay, pointing with 
his whip. 

Mr. Ketchum’s eyes followed the di- 
rection. “Oh, that! That is Hog 
Creek; and the one running parallel 
with that deep gully on the right is 
Snickers’ Creek. The fence you asked 
about is called a snake-fence, Miss Noel,” 
he said. 

(“Gully :’ that is a Devonshire word. 
I wonder how it got over here? I 
must look into that,” thought Sir 
Robert.) 

“Ts that because they afford refuges 
for serpents in the corners? Are there 
many reptiles about here? and are they 
very venomous?” asked Miss Noel, 
raising her voice purposely to drown 
Mrs. Sykes’s murmur, “ What shock- 
ingly vulgar names !” 

“T remember to have read such 


pents, the boa-constrictors, and coach- 
whips, and anacondas, and rattlesnakes, 
and a lot more that I can’t recollect, in 
the swamps and savannas. But these 
are the prairies: we haven’t come to the 
savannas yet: so I suppose there is not 
much to fear. I have such a horror of 
the creatures.” Miss Noel could not 
divorce South America from North 
America, though Sir Robert had read 
her quite a lecture on the subject that 
very morning. She had so long mingled 
them in a kind of mental phantasmagoria 
of Indians, prairies, gigantic palms and 
tropical undergrowth, gorgeous flowers © 
and birds, terrible beasts and reptiles, that 
she could not all at once reduce them 
to their true proportions and set them 
in the right latitude. “TI really never 
feel quite safe about insects even, out of 
England. I dislike the whole tribe of 
flying and crawling nuisances, gnats, 
midges, moths, flies, harvest-bugs, slow- 
worms, that we have there, and of course 
they are much worse here, and there 
must be others of which I know noth- 
ing. I remember to have read of your 
terrible white ants. Have they any 
particular habitat? And the tarantulas. 
Do you get many of those about here?” 
“None larger than a soup-plate, and 
their bite is not instant death. You 
have probably heard that it is: exagger- 
ated reports are spread about them. The 
patient frequently recovers, though par- 
alysis sometimes sets in afterward,” Mr. 
Ketchum replied. And then, seeing 
that he was being taken quite seriously 
and the concern on Miss Noel’s kind 
face, he hastened to explain that they 
had nothing to fear, and that he had 
been joking,—a welcome assurance to a. 
nervous old lady devoted to botanizing. 
‘“Qur aunts are not very terrible in this 
country: it is the mothers-in-law that 
make us stand around and look out for 
squalls—Mr. Ramsay! oh, Mr. Ram- 
say! suppose you pull ahead, now, and 
take the lead. The piebalds seem rest- 
less. Straight ahead for about a mile, 
and then turn to the left.” 
Mr. Ramsay dashed past the landau 
in fine Hyde-Park-Corner style, saying 


alarming accounts of the American ser- 


to Mr. Heathcote, “I wish I owned 


these little beasts and was tooling over 
Brighton Downs or through the Park 
with them. This fellow must have 
picked up a lot of money somehow. 
Wonder how he did it? Queer sort of 
chap, isn’t he? Gentleman ?” 

““M-m. Hardly,” replied Mr. Heath- 

cote. 
“ He seems a jolly sort, anyway, and 
knows a decent horse,—unless he gets 
somebody else to choose them for him,” 
said Mr. Ramsay. ° 

The landau followed briskly. “‘ How 
much nicer this is than being shut up in 
that stuffy carriage! I was so crowded, 
and it was so hot and dusty. I thought 
the journey would never end, and over 
quite the most monotonous, uninterest- 
ing country that I ever saw,” said Mrs. 
Sykes. 

The complaint of being crowded was 
a frequent one with her, made with 
much bitterness,—the fact being that it 
was her practice to get a couple of seats 
turned to face each other, and, with her 
boxes and bags, take up the place intend- 
ed for four travellers; an arrangement 
in which they naturally did not acquiesce, 
and which gave room for sundry com- 
ments on her part upon the “ rudeness 
and selfishness of the Americans. We 
were told at Washington that we should 
get in an hour earlier than we did; but 
it seems there is no reliance to be put 
upon any information that one gets here. 
A most unpleasant journey, with a dis- 
agreeable, dirty lot of people around me, 
too. And such a time about it! It 
took an hour to go twenty-five miles, in 
one place.” 

“T noticed nothing of the kind. Iam 
sure that I should have found a jour- 
ney of equal length at home far more 
fatiguing. One is so cramped there,” 
hurriedly supplemented Miss Noel. 

“The mistake you made was in not 
letting the president of the road know 
that you meant to travel over it. He 
would have put a special car at your 
service, and changed the schedule, and 
very likely have managed the engine 
himself. He always does that for dis- 
tinguished foreigners,” said Mr. Ket- 
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convinced herself that she was a pivotal 
centre about which all Americans would 
and should revolve in profound humil- 
ity, that she absolutely swallowed in per- 
fect good faith a statement that Mr. 
Ketchum had supposed would reach the 
dullest apprehension and convey the most 
unmistakable moral. 

“Oh, really!” she said. 
time I shall remember that. I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“Yes, bear it in mind—do. You 
ought not to neglect these little precau- 
tions in travelling,” said Mr. Ketchum. 

“What a fine red sun!” said Miss 
Noel, not blinded by her friend’s colos- 
sal conceit, and wishing to introduce an- 
other topic. “If the weather will only 
be so obliging as to hold, I make no 
doubt we shall get all the sketching we 
covet ; and it is very lovely about here. 
We have been so fortunate thus far. 
For twenty-five days and eight hours 
after we landed there was no rain. 
Think of that!” 

“Tt may not rain quite as often as it 
does at home, but I am sure when it 
does rain there is a regular down-pour, 
— it fairly comes down in buckets,” per- 
sisted the malcontent. 

“Oh, we can easily arrange that for 
you,” said Mr. Ketchum. “ We—” 

But what his meteorological scheme 
for regulating the American rain - fall 
was they never knew, for—an inter- 
ruption came, the landau stopped, and 
Mr. Ketchum jumped out and ran down 
the road. The others craned their necks 
to look after him, and Parsons, who 
loved a sensation, reported from the 
box, “Oh, there has been a hupset! 
They have gone down a precipice, and 
are all killed !” 

What had really happened was this. 
Mr. Ramsay had for some time been 

“chafing” Mr. Heathcote about being 
“nothing of a whip,” and the latter had 
criticised his way of handling the ribbons, 
until Mr. Ramsay said, ‘“ Come up here 
and show us how the thing ought to be | 
done, can’t you?”—when Mr. Heath- 
cote, more for the fun of doing it than 
with any idea of the kind, took his 


“ Another 


chum. And so entirely had Mrs. Sykes 


place. All went as before for a while, 
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for Mr. Heathcote was in the habit of 
driving his uncle’s four-in-hand, and 
knew what he was about; but, unluck- 
ily, at a certain point in the road they 
saw a wagon approaching. There was a 
long heap of stones piled up just there, 
intended for the repair of. the turnpike, 
on one'side ; on the other there was an 
embankment sloping down to a small 
pool of water. There was just room by 
the closest shave for Mr. Heathcote to 
get by. 

“Lay you five to one that you can’t 
pass,” said Mr. Ramsay. 

“ Done!” said his friend, and gave the 
ponies a flick. 

He could have done it “easily,” he 
always insisted afterward, but that the 
wagoner and himself “ shilly-shallied,” 
—Mr. Heathcote obeying the English 
law of the road and keeping to the left, 
or trying to, and the other man the 
American, but not keeping to either. 
Result,—a fall down the not very steep 
embankment for piebalds, dog-cart, and 
all, the gentlemen being shot into the 
pool like so many champagne corks. 
The horses, after a flounder and scram- 
ble, would have bolted, but the cart was 
on its side, a dead weight, and Mr. 
Heathcote picked himself up with 
amazing promptness, and, running to 
their heads, swung on boldly,—an ex- 
ample followed by Mr. Ramsay. So 
that when Mr. Ketchum came up he 
found three dripping but not much in- 
jured guests, two trembling horses, a 
furious wagoner berating an equally 
furious gentleman, an enraged baronet 
abusing both roundly, a broken dog-cart, 
and the material for as pretty a quarrel 
as can be imagined. 

Down he sprang and promptly cut 
the traces; then he began soothing 
the horses. ‘ Anybody hurt ?-—Soh, 
Punch, soh! Soh, Judy !—How did it 
happen ?” : 

Explanations poured in so contradic- 
tory and inflammatory that there is no 
saying what might not have followed 
had he not taken things into his own 
hand, pacified and dismissed the carter, 
wrung a gallon, more or less, of water 
from Sir Robert's coat, found his hat,— 
Vor, 1X. N. 8.—30 


and such a hat !—and beckoned to his 
coachman to approach. : 

Ethel and Miss Noel had scrambled 
out, and were regarding the scene with 
dismay. Mrs. Sykes’s anxiety had not 
been uncontrollable, and she had kept 
her seat. 

While Sir Robert, who had now got 
up on the road again, was abusing “ that 
confounded pig-headed idiot of a nephew, 
who is always trying to take the very 
spokes out of every wheel that passes . 
him,” Mr. Heathcote-was explaining to _. 
Mr. Ketchum and apologizing for what 
he had done. “TI have often done it 
before; and if that blockhead had kept 
to the left it would have been all right. 


.But I had no right to run any risks 


with your trap, and I beg your pardon. 
Whatever expense—” he began. 

“None of that. Say no more about 
it. Accidents will happen. Don’t make 
yourself uncomfortable about it. There 
is no great harm done. None of you 
are hurt, fortunately. May I ask you 
to take the reins there and drive the 
ladies home, and let Washington take 
these horses?” said Mr. Ketchum. 
“Sir Robert can take my place, and 
Ramsay and I will walk. It is not 
more than half a mile.” 

“ And this is the man that I’ve been 
telling Ramsay wasn’t a gentleman!” 
thought Mr. Heathcote remorsefully ; 
and he blushed most furiously over his 
response, which was not an eloquent one 
and yet somehow brought the two men 
nearer than they had ever been before. 
Mr. Heathcote declined to do any more 
driving that day, knowing that his uncle 
was “ too.awfully riled” to accept such a 
substitute for the accomplished Wash- 
ington ; and it was finally settled that 
Mr. Ramsay should be his successor. 
Mr. Heathcote and he had exchanged a 
very sheepish sort of laugh when they 
were alone for a moment, for several rea- 
sons,—Sir Robert being at hand for one. 
At another time, under more favorable 
circumstances, they would have roared ; 
for had not Mr. Ramsay, in the very 
act of shooting over the embankment, 
cried out, “ Won !” se 

“ Keep dark about that. If my uncle 
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knew it, he would cut me off with a shil- 
ling,” Mr. Heathcote had said. 

And so it came about that Mrs. 
Ketchum, waiting on the gallery for the 
arrival of her guests in formal afray, 
with Mrs. Ketchum senior, Mrs. Vane, 
and Friiulein Schmidt about her, also 
attired with unusual care, and her son 
and heir befrocked and curled and rib- 
boned at the last moment, so as to strike 
everybody dumb by his noble beauty, 
saw the landau roll up, and received Sir 
Robert with Miss Noel’s water-proof on, 
three excited ladies, and a strange coach- 
man of the handsomest and most pleasing 
exterior. Even her phlegm was not 
proof against such an astonishing state 


of affairs, and she opened. her pretty 


eyes very wide and rounded her rosy 
mouth in wonder, and actually almost 
bustled about for a few minutes, seeing 
that Sir Robert got “something hot to 
keep the cold out,” and dry things, and 
that the others lacked for nothing. 

“Would you like to lie down? Do 
you feel upset at all?” she asked of Miss 
Noel. 

“No, dear, thanks; but I’ll just go 
up and make myself a little smarter for 
dinner,” that lady said, and Mabel ac- 
companied her, and then, having shown 
Mrs. Sykes to her quarters, went down 
to welcome Mr. Heathcote and her hus- 
band. She found Mr. Ramsay on all- 
fours, with the boy on his back, and he 
scrambled up on seeing her. 

“ Jolly little fellow this. We are great 
friends already,” he said, by way of apol- 
ogy for the situation, when Mr. Heath- 
cote, too, had gone off to his room. 
What’s his name?” 

“Don’t mention the subject. You 
are on delicate ground,” said Mr. Ket- 
chum, seizing the child and thrusting 
him up on his shoulder. “You see, 
my wife wanted to call him ‘ Reginald 
Egbert Ponsonby D’Arcy,’ and I had a 
notion that I would like him to have my 
father’s name, ‘Jared Elijah,’ and be- 
tween us we almost got up a divorce- 
case.” 

“And no wonder,” said his wife. 
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“Could he expect me to give him such 
a name? It is not a pretty name ; and, 
while I should be more than willing to 
pay husband’s father any mark of re- 
spect if he were living, I did think that, 
as he was dead, Boy need not go through 
life with an ugly name.” 

“And so we compromised, and he 
was baptized Jared Ponsonby, and I call 
him ‘son’ for short, which answers 
every purpose, and his mother leaves 
off the ‘Jared’ whenever my back is 
turned, and, I am sure, got a Montmo- 
rency in the church register somehow. 
Eh, Daisy?” said her husband. 

“Pray do not think that I would 
deceive husband. He is jesting,” ex- 
plained Mabel, as though the fact were 
not patent. “Now we really must sep- 
arate : there goes the dressing-bell.” 

Mr. Ramsay at once took himself off, 
leaving the couple alone. 

“ Dear Job, where did you get that 
coat? You looked so nice when you left 
this morning. How could you spoil it all 
with that coat? And only look at your 
hair!” said she, in soft reproach. 

“ Nothing wrong with that coat. It 
is a little tumbled from being rolled up 
under the seat, maybe, but it is first-rate 
for keeping off the dust. And I’ve played 
my last card, you know: I’m married. 
Sad, but true,” he replied, pinching her 
round cheek. 

“Tt is vexing, certainly. Dear Job is 
really handsome when he takes pains 
with his dress; and my cousin lays 
great stress on such things, but still, if 
she can’t see what he is, I pity her, that 
is all, and I'll not tease him,” she 
thought; and, though she had that 
morning parted his hair and tied his 
cravat and generally superintended his 
toilet herself, that he might make the 
best possible impression on his guests, 
she only called him “an incorrigible 
careless fellow;” in a tone far more mu- 
sical than ireful, and: begged him to 
“rush up and make himself beautiful 
in just five minutes by the clock.” 

F. C. Bayzor. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ISTORY tells us of no time when 

_ there was not some outcry against 
monopoly. It isa complaint that runs 
through all the centuries. It means 
just the old struggle of the many against 
the few,—the weak multitude against 
the one, or one hundred, or one thou- 
sand, strong. Monopoly of wealth, mo- 
nopoly of power, monopoly of food, 
monopoly of land, of trade, of manufac- 
ture, of shipping, of travel, of enjoy- 
ment, all are old institutions and old 


eyesores to those who for the time being- 


are not enrolled among the minority of 
“ happy possessors.”” The means of at- 
taining a place upon this fortunate list 
have been the subject of deep and end- 
less study to nearly all the men of all 
the generations; for everybody wants to 
be a monopolist. The pleasure of get- 
ting all you can and keeping all you 
get is, however, obviously one which 


cannot possibly fall to the lot of all, or 


of any considerable proportion. Those, 
consequently, who succeed in getting a 
good deal more than their share are apt 
to be largely occupied with the task, 
neatly stated by Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, 
of preventing “the other fellows” from 
taking it away from them. More than 
this, they are often seized with a dis- 
relish for their own medicine, and come 
to oppose monopoly on principle. The 
edicts of autocratic sovereigns and of 
feudal oligarchs against forestallers, com- 
binations of laborers to raise wages or 
of traders and craftsmen to raise the 
prices of their wares, are innumerable, 
constituting a large part of the so-called 
“legislation” of the Middle Ages. No 
exclusiveness, on the other hand, was 
more thorough and intense than that of 
the guilds, corporations, boroughs, and 
companies formed by those who assumed 
to fight the battle of free trade and free 
labor against count, king, and kaiser. 
Nor in this regard were they much in 
advance of their representatives of to- 
day, the trades-unions,—some of which, 


for example the printers’ unions, in the 
cities, claim and exercise a nearly abso- 
lute power. It is an evidence of the 
march of popular intelligence that these 
organizations have become more and 
more effective, and that over widening 
areas,—states, kingdoms, and continents. 
It shows that they have mastered 
the art of co-operation, and that, keep- 
ing within the law or bringing about a 
change in it where needed, they have 
educated the employed masses to meth- 
ods of parliamentary government as a 
means of defence against a compact oli- 
garchy of employers. They have gen- 
erally risen above the antiquated greapon 
of mob-rule ; and, so long as they con- 
tinue to discard that, they must be use- 
ful and wholesome adjuncts of free 
government. They have to contend 
against the tendencies of an age marked 
above all preceding ages by monopo- 
lies in the industrial field. While de- 
centralization in politics has for the 
past century been the word everywhere, 
trade and manufactures have as univer- 
sally moved in the direction of central- 
ization. Under the reign of steam, 
large factories, large ships, and large 
railway-outfits, all proportionally costly, 
have supplemented the village weaver, 
light sailing-craft, and the common 
road. In place of candles and lamps a 
single huge gas-work supplies light to a 
vast city. Where oil is still used it is 
pumped from the earth and distributed 
over the face of it by one or two great 
combinations of capitalists. .In a little 
while the heating of our great towns 
promises to fall into the hands of a 
pipe-laying company, and monopoly will 
have cast a chill forever over the family 
hearth. Meanwhile, the same time- 
honored institution is, we are assured by 
indignant journalists, groaning under the 
exactions of a coal-monopoly. A private 
coal-miner for each house or village is— 
though not unknown at many points 
west of the Alleghany — practically, 
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taking the country at large, an impossi- 
bility. Pumping, lifting, blasting, tun- 
nelling, are all processes not to be 
carried on on the individual system. 
Capital is indispensable, and that on a 
scale which, unknown and unattainable 
a century ago, must from the nature of 
the case continue to be expanded, the 
article to be supplied being no longer 
simply fuel for house-warming, but food 
for the myriads of great engines at 
work on land and sea,—the breath of 
life to material civilization. This vital 
product is not so scattered as to be 
within reach of individual labor, even 
could that be profitably employed in its 
extraction and transportation, but occurs 
in isolated deposits more or less widely 
separated, and thus more readily mo- 
nopolized. Connellsville coke has no 
rival, and it is a specialty of the Monon- 
gahela. So with the anthracite veins 
of Pennsylvania, which could be com- 
prised within the boundaries of a me- 
dium-sized county. The inhabitants of 
these small localities, or those to whom 
they sell their lands, are necessarily mo- 
nopolists. Yet they are dependent on 
another group of monopolists, the rail- 
road companies, without whose aid the 
black diamonds would not glitter in 
the sunlight, but rest worthless in the 
bowels of the earth. They must divide 
their profits also with the iron-men and 
the owners of mills and factories in 
long array, all of them monopolists to 
the extent of extinguishing all compe- 
tition in their several lines not supported 
by means beyond the reach, except in 
very rare instances, of any one man. 
The mere carriage of supplies to these 
establishments, in the shape of fuel, 
raw material, provisions for employés 
and their families and the population 
which springs up around them, sustains 
another form of monopoly altogether 
novel,—the monopoly of the highway. 
The roads of a country, main and sec- 
ondary, from the street to the farm-lane, 
were formerly open to all. The team 


and wain, which any man could own 
and use, effected all the traffic, and the 
multiplication of the traffic merely im- 
plied the multiplication of this simple 
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appliance. This is all changed now. 
The roads, of every grade, are there 
still, but their function as great routes. 
is gone, and they draw their support, 
usually indeed sufficient, from their em- 
ployment as tributaries to their iron sup- 
planter. This, a creation purely auto- 
cratic and exclusive, possesses its own 
track, traversed by its own wheels and . 
bearing commodities at rates fixed by 
itself without challenge except where 
enforced by the competition of other mo- 
nopolies exactly like itself, or by that 
notable rule of its own promulgation, 
“all the trade will bear.” 
Even the highway of nations reflects 
the shadow of monopoly. The winds re- 
main free to such sails as continue to woo 
them. But the cream of the commerce 
that was wont to be theirs—“ the wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind”—belongs to giant 
steamers too costly to be built and run by 
other than associated capital. These iron 
galleons that carry the fabrics of the world 
are themselves products of manufacture 
too delicately and intricately wrought to 
be launched from every ship-yard and 
every port. So complicated is their 
structure, and so vast the “ plant” need- 
ed for its perfection, that the nation 
mastering the one and at the same time 
possessing the other has added them to 
its long list of manufactures for export. 
Great Britain has almost a monopoly of 
the ocean steamship. She builds for 
all the nations around her, not except- 
ing, till lately, proud and jealous France. 
She supplies even the war-steamers 
which her neighbors may one day use 
against her. And her monopoly of the 
vessels may be said to include that of the 
mineral fuel which impels them. She 
alone of European powers has coal to ex- 
port, and she alone, thanks to her ubiqui- 
tous colonies, possesses the dépéts at 
which coal may be procured as wanted 
for use in peace or war. Armed thus 
with a weapon she never wielded before, — 
and able at a moment’s warning to 
place a tourniquet upon the circulation 
of her maritime competitors,—a compress 
which she promptly applied to the French 
fleet at Hong-Kong last autumn,—her 
naval supremacy seems doubly assured. 
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Here is a monopoly of vast proportions, 
young and growing, and hardly to be 
overthrown save at the cost of a great 
war. Nor is it the only monopoly of 
an international bearing that England 
holds. Her security from invasion is 
itself a monopoly, and it fosters others 
based on her peculiar mineral wealth 
and her financial and manufacturing 
prestige. At home, her government, 
itself an aristocratic monopoly, tempered 
by mobs, as the autocracy of Russia is 
said to be by assassination, monopolizes 
the telegraph in addition to the post- 
office, and has only very lately begun to 
recognize deckntralization in local ad- 
ministration. The concentration of 
landed estate in a few hands is a mo- 
nopoly of old standing and frequent 
complaint. It sustains, and is sustained 
by, some of the others, and, like them, 
has nothing to justify it but success, ap- 
parent or real. 

In this country monopoly of any kind is 
of newer and more rapid growth, and at- 
tracts more attention and discussion. It 
has sprung up mainly within*the past 
quarter of a century, under favor of the 
exceptional events of that period. To 
say nothing of the impulse these gave to 
the consolidation tendency in both fed- 
eral and State politics, an immense emis- 
sion of paper money, accompanied by a 
simplification of our banking-system at 
the expense of all local control over it, and 
the resultant activity in most branches 
of speculation, could not fail to have 
such an effect. The currency, not being 
available abroad, was compelled to seek 
fields of employment within the terri- 
tory of the Union, and even, during the 
war and for some years after, within 
the northern belts of that territory. It 
abandoned the sea for want of pur- 
chasing-power in foreign ports, and it 
abandoned ship-building for a like rea- 
son, the ships we already owned swell- 
ing its volume by their sale. Under the 
stimulus, partly superfluous, of a high 
tariff on imports, it built up large manu- 
facturing concerns, and it found a for- 
tunate outlet in the construction of 
transcontinental railways, which, with 
the others they called into being as 
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feeders or new channels, helped mainly 
to change a wild freshet into a ferti- 
lizing stream. The actual cost of the 
seventy thousand miles of railway built 
within twenty years will closely repre- 
sent the amount of the federal debt at 
its highest point. The scrip of these 
roads, in shares and bonds, became ma- 
terial for stock-gambling to an extent 
multiplying manyfold anything of the 
kind in our previous commercial his- 
tory; and this method of dealing soon 
came to embrace the exchanges of more 
solid and less fluctuating property. All 
the staples of the country fell within 
its scope, until grain, provisions, and 
petroleum have taken their place with 
railroad paper at the stock-boards. The 
actual supply of each of these articles 
has long since been overpassed in the 
operations of the insatiate traders in 
probabilities. It bears but a fractional 
proportion to the figures actually dealt 
in. How far this excess may be strained 
without general financial disaster, how 
far phantom values may go toward the 
production of tangible wealth, is a ques- 
tion we need not here consider. Enough 
that this shuffling of paper tends to 
throw what financial strength does at- 
tend it into the hands of the few. It 
promotes the monopoly of the exchanges 
by one or two chief cities, where they 
are controlled by a small number of | 
adroit men. This tendency of capital 
in the shape of what are called securi- 
ties, possibly because they are often the 
least secure form of property, to seek a 
few centres and fall into the manage- 
ment of a few hands, is not new,—the 
names of Venice, Frankfort, Amster- 
dam, London, the Fuggers, the Torlo- 
nias, the Rothschilds, the Barings, etc., 
at once reminding us to the contrary. It 
is particularly striking to dwellers on 
this side of the Atlantic, because the vol- 
ume of these holdings has so suddenly 
and enormously increased. It has reared 
its mass before our eyes like one of those 
eruptive islands which shoot up from 
the surface of a landless sea. It is an 
outgrowth of the same double decade 
which has enriched American humanity 
with the millionaire and the tramp, two 
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equally novel and startling products. 
Less than a generation ago the men pos- 
sessing so much as a million each could 
be almost numbered upon the fingers. 
To count them’ now requires a special 
and laborious census. The tramp did 
not then exist in this country, the word 
being a stranger to our vocabulary. To- 
day he could more than recruit the 
whole United States army, or man a 
navy competent to inflict upon half a 
dezen like ours the fate of the Talla- 
poosa. 
Our immense patrimony in land, suffi- 
cient, one would say, to eliminate by dis- 
tribution both these eminent characters, 
does not seem, in the Eastern States, to 
ield to monopoly, the newly rich rarely 
ooking beyond the city limits for invest- 
ments in the soil. West of Missouri and 
Towa, on the other hand, where ordinary 
farming is, and probably always will be, 
prosecuted at a great disadvantage, the 
case is different. Cattle-herding and 
long irrigating canals imply large hold- 
ings. Those classes of Englishmen with 
whom earth-hunger is a family disease 
of long standing accept this view, and 
have acted upon it. They appear upon 
the Plains in strong and growing force, 
both of men and capital. It is to be 
recognized, however, that this is not a 
replacing, on either side of the Rocky 
Mountains, of small holdings by exten- 
sive ones. The former never existed, 
and the latter appear in obedience to the 
demands of peculiar conditions. The 
wild land must be occupied by large 
owners or by none. [If it is ever settled, 
in the proper sense of the term, they 
will be, most of them, ousted. Land- 
lordism will not rise to the dignity of a 
permanent institution. An aristocracy 
of sheep- and cattle-graziers is indeed a 
contradiction of terms. The renters-out 
of water- meadows may develop into a 
race of elegant nabobs; but they have 
not done so yet, and the management of 
acequias requires a good deal of popular 
concert and democratic method. The 
experience of countries where they have 
long been in use points to their falling un- 
der the control rather of the public or of 
the state than of individual monopolists. 
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Immense bodies of land remain in the 
hands of the railroad corporations which 
received from the federal government 
aid in that form, or rather which—to 
state the case in another way — were 
constituted the agents of the government 
for selling its land on terms that saved 
it any outlay in the shape of commis- 
sion, alternate sections being given in 
order that the remaining half might 
bring double price. These corporations 
are land-monopolists, as a portion of the 
public is in the habit of styling them, in 
the sense that they hold some millions 
of acres; but they hold it only for sale, 
and by purchase on the basis we have 
mentioned, and for other considerations 
of value. It is to their interest to dis- 
pose of this property, and, as a rule, they 
are doing so as fast as possible. They 
need it as a source of traffic, and only 
population can make it so. What of it 
is desirable to settlers seldom remains 
long unsold after access to a market is 
provided. The whole, until sold, is 
used as a basis of credit, and paved with 
land-grafit bonds. Men who do nothing 
with their demesne but sell and mortgage 
cannot long remain landlords. + 

It would appear, in fact, that nowhere 
in this country have railroad companies 
been able to hold land permanently to 
advantage. ‘ Ground” obtained in or 
near the cities, for stations, shops, etc., 
has often so advanced in value as to 
prove a highly profitable investment. 
But acquisitions of rural territory, for 
fuel, mineral tonnage, and similar ob- 
jects, have generally turned out conspicu- 
ously the reverse. Nothing, for instance, 
has contributed more to the troubles of 
the Reading road than its heavy indebt- 
edness incurred for the purchase of large 
bodies of coal-lands. The transaction 
has secured a certain amount of traffic, 
more reliable from year to year than © 
that drawn from independent mines 
commanding a choice of routes to the 
seaboard ; but the coal is raised at little 
or no profit, and the legitimate business 
of the railroad has to make up the inter- 
est on the bonds. 

Were there no worse results of mo- 
nopoly to be traced to the railway com- 
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panies than those flowing from their 
temporary possession of large bodies of 
uncultivated land, we should have little 
to allege against them. But their grasp 
upon the internal commerce of the con- 
tinent, upon our politics, our finances, 
and the interminable list of interests 
wrapped up—as everything almost may 
be said to be wrapped up—in these, is 
matter for anxious study. 

The theory, like the etymology, of 
highway implies entire freedom of 
movement. To obstruct the “ king’s 
highway,” or to molest a traveller upon 
it, or to seize goods in act of being con- 
veyed along it, has always been ranked 
among leading crimes. Unchallenged 
transit in all directions for the lieges, 
their property, and their correspondence 
is the original and especial purpose of 
these great routes; and it was generally 
respected and enforced until the advent 
of the epoch of transportation by ma- 
chinery. Steam, not being a thing for 
everybody and anybody to handle, like an 
ox or a horse, at once drove the multi- 
tude from the road, and placed their 
persons and their belongings in the 
hands of the few who were rich enough 
to build and work it. These few formed 
themselves into corporations. The cor- 
porations fell into the control of syndi- 
cates, and the syndicates under that of 
one or the other individual capitalist. 
The original lines, a score or two of 
miles in length, have been gradually 
aggregated into vast systems covering 
thousands of miles, each new absorp- 
tion being a new blow at competition 
and a new reach for unchecked monop- 
oly. The grandiose which prevails in 
the magnificent distances of these great 
concerns extends to the framing of their 
toll-sheets. Traffic which is not carried 
at least three hundred miles is beneath 
their ken and has no standing in equity. 
Through, or “long,” traffic is supreme. 
Local trade is remorselessly sacrificed to 
it, being, in fact, taxed the more heavily 
as the possible profit on the other 
dwindles. The interests of intermediate 
points are mere counters in the game. 
They are not only subjected to rates six, 
eight, or ten times as high in proportion 
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to distance as those charged to terminal 
points, but they are shuffled about 
among each other with an arbitrary and 
almost cynical contempt for right and 
reason. As a railroad -official told a 
legislative committee not long since in 
reply to an inquiry as to why two places 
a hundred miles apart were charged the 
same rate to the seaboard, and that rate 
identical with the tolls at a third point 
midway between them, “We simply 
move Smithtown fifty miles farther 
east. and Jonesville the same distance 
farther west.” He did not say why 
the terminus, five hundred miles beyond 
either, was brought a good deal farther 
east than the most eastwardly of them. 
He would doubtless have been contented 
with the explanation that the western 
terminus was a “competitive point,” 
where several rival systems, pooling to 
the contrary notwithstanding, kept the 
rates at a perpetually dwindling figure, 
while at the helpless way-stations the 
rule was to impose “all the trade will 
bear,”—the good old rule of Macheath 
and the Margrave. Hitherto the laws 
have been nearly as powerless to rectify 
this injustice as the efforts of the op- 
pressed parties themselves. Only within 
the past three or four years has railway 
legislation, after the discussions and ex- 
perience of half a century, assumed a 
presentable and promising form. Its 
struggles have been made under great 
pressure. The conflict of the British 
Parliament with Hudson and his con- 
temporary “promoters” was short and 
easy, compared to that now waging be- 
tween the American legislatures, State 
and federal, on one side and a half-dozen 
railway magnates on the other. The 
modes in which these potentates of steam 
have it in their power to influence offi- 
cials of every grade are manifold. Most 
of them are familiar enough to the pub- 
lic.—too familiar to remain effective very 
much longer. It is natural that they 
should use their power for their personal 
emolument and that of their associates. 
That they should exist was not a result 
contemplated or apprehended at the in- 
troduction of railroads. They were con- 
sequently not provided against. Statute 
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law has usually been found competent in 
the end to deal with conspicuous evils, 
however novel and difficult of treatment. 
In Europe the railway president, as we 
have him, is a being unknown. His 
powers are wielded through an executive 
board, of which he, or his analogue, is 
simply the chairman. He is not un- 
amenable to the stockholders, even to a 
minority of them. In railway manage- 
ment the democratic idea is thus pre- 
dominant in monarchical Europe, while 
the autocratic sways in republican Amer- 
ica. This is an anomaly which in the 
nature of things can hardly be perma- 
nent. It is of strictly modern growth, 
and must succumb to the hitherto para- 
mount forces with which it is at war. 
The people wish to reclaim their high- 
ways ; they are watchful over their in- 
vestments; they are solicitous for the 
purity of their government, their courts, 
and the management of their fiscal in- 
stitutions ; and, when aroused to it, they 
are quick to evince their instinctive 
jealousy of the one-man power. The 
short career of these railway dynasties 
is already thickly strewn with wrecks. 
Legislative artillery is getting the range 
of their strongholds, and the ramparts, 
even when sheathed with the iron-clad 
charters lightly granted at a day when 
the vast benefits of railways were patent 
to all and the science of their control as 
yet a sealed book, must succumb to a 
steady fire. The main difficulties which 
beset the subject have, it may be said, 
been each overcome in different coun- 
tries, though not all in any one State. 
The undue interference of railroad cor- 
porations with justice and legislation 
seems to be no source of trouble any- 
where in Europe. The rights of stock- 
holders are better secured than with us. 
Favoritism among localities, in contempt 
of distance, has not anywhere been wholly 
checked ; but it seems to be considerably 
so in Eastern Europe. The equalization 
of tolls and charges is a universal diffi- 
culty,—the companies fighting obstinate- 
ly against state supervision of their tariffs 
and evading obedience to one of the first 
measures toward that object, the publi- 
cation of all their toll-sheets and freight 
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contracts. Firm in ignoring their com- 
plex character as organized bodies, they 
insist that an assumption of this power 
on the part of the state is an attack upon 
the rights of private property, forgetting 
their responsibility as common carriers 
and as trustees of part of the govern- 
ment’s highest attribute of eminent do- 
main, conferred upon them on condition 
of its being employed for the indiscrimi- — 
nate benefit of the public. Had their 
internal administration retained its origi- 
nal shape, and the authority of the stock- 
holders in council remained—asit remains 
in contemplation of the law—supreme, a 
more sound and reasonable view of their 
obligations would have been exacted from 
the managers. With the decline of au- 
tocratic rule we may look for a whole- 
some change in this direction. We shall 
hear less of railroad monopoly when 
there is less monopoly of the railroads. 

uming Stephenson's dictum, that 
where combination is possible competi- 
tion is impossible, to be generally true, 
the frequent breaking down of the 
“pools” proves that combination among 
the great east-and-west lines is hardly 
possible, and that their natural and legal 
function of competitors must be resumed. 
To discharge this function with profit to 
themselves will demand the closest at- 
tention and most thorough counsel on 
the part of all the individuals concerned. 
The private stockholder, whether of ten or 
ten thousand shares, will once more come 
to the front. His lords and masters, 
discredited by failure and handicapped 
with the odium of car trusts, construc- 
tion companies, and other contrivances 
for his plunder, will yield him the power 
they have misused. The maturing rail- 
way code will secure him the justice 
it exacts from him. It will bring to- 
gether the real owner and ‘his customers. 


“We are not losing sight of the fact 


that to efficient administration in any 
enterprise concentration of power is es- 
sential. But it must be responsible and 
delegated power. That and monopoly are 
two different things. 

Railway and telegraph shares have 
almost the exclusive attention of Wall 
Street, mining stock having been pretty 
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well eliminated, though it still figures at 
the Boston boards. We have all heard 
a great deal in denunciation of telegraph 
monopoly,—more last autumn, probably, 
than of any other. Propositions to do 
away with it by transferring it to the 
federal government have been rife for 
some years, but less so, we think, since 
the events of the Presidential cam- 
paign showed what a tremendous in- 
strument it would be in the hands of 
a political party. England’s example 
could not be so safely followed by the 
United States in this step as in the 
adoption of uniform postage. It is true 
that the difference of territorial extent 
between the two countries is less of a 
factor in the one problem than in the 
other, lightning being much less gov- 
erned in its movements by distance than 
mail-bags are. But the patronage of 
the federal government is greater al- 
ready than is desirable, and its exten- 
sion over many thousands of telegraph 
operators, making all of them directly 
interested partisans at every election, 
and perfecting governmental supervision 
of the whole private correspondence 
of the Union, is not a measure to com- 
mend itself to conservative minds. 
Were it adopted, doubtless the tele- 
phone would follow the telegraph, and a 
United States official would seat himself 
at every fireside. That would give us 
paternal government with a vengeance. 

The telegraph monopoly, after all, is 
by no means complete. It has to en- 
counter and to buy off a succession of 
rivals. There is certainly competition 
enough to have brought down rates 
very closely to the level of the British 
government rates, with something like 
their uniformity. To force the pub- 
lic to pay interest on each new issue 
of stock necessitated by these pur- 
chases, is a distinctly proved impossi- 
bility. The alleged anxiety of the 
Western Union to sell out its “ mo- 
nopoly” to the government is, if true, 
—and if not true now it soon will be, 
—one recognition of that fact. 

Certain occult, yet traceable, laws of 
trade operate toward our rescue from 
the effects of the unequal accumulation 


of money and of such power as it 
gives. The doctrine of compensation 
is sure to come into play. The question 
is simply as to the rapidity or tardiness 
with which the pendulum moves. We 
are approaching the close ‘of a period 
of overspeculation and overproduction. 
The large fortunes it has brought to in- 
dividuals have already in many cases 
disappeared, and in others are fast 
dwindling. What is of vapory composi- 
tion must disappear like vapor. Accord- 
ing to the highest authority on Ameri- 
can railway statistics, in ‘“‘ Poor’s Man- 
ual” for 1884, the cost of the mileage 
constructed in the three preceding years 
did not equal the increase of funded 
and floating debts by at least the sum of 
two hundred million dollars. Carry the 
inquiry back to 1866, when the abnormal 
activity in this particular field may be 
said to have begun, and the volume of 
imaginary capital swells before our eyes 
like the smoke from the coffer of the 
afrite; and smoke it was, from a very 
small coffer. Add other fields of spec- 
ulation, smaller but less productive, and 
therefore carrying with them. less justi- 
fication, and we cease to wonder that 
the capitalist should have cropped out 
so suddenly and so numerously and that 
his antitype the tramp should have simi- 
larly blossomed over the land. For 
the latter personage, albeit one of the 
regular sequel of a great war, is like- 
wise a spawn of the high tide in the 
financial sea. As his name proves, he 
is able-bodied and not a pauper; and, as 
his peripatetic habits indicate, he is no— 
loafer. He is a Bohemian reduced to 
the lowest term, enjoying in his own 
way the exhilarating atmosphere of a 
breezy time. The labor of the country 
has supported him, as it has supported 
“the other fellow,” and can sustain the 
loss of both without being very seriously 
depressed. 

It is comforting to know that some 


- thousand millions of spectral dollars may 


fade, and are fading, from the national 
property-roll without any real loss of 
wealth, but with a gain to its equal dis- 
tribution and its beneficial employment. 
There will be fewer sheaves of scrip 
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to be dealt out as legislative pabulum, 
but the sheaves on a thousand hills will 
stand none the less thick. A drought 
will fall upon watered stocks, but the 
rains of heaven will continue to refresh 
the just and the unjust. Sad suffering 
must prevail among the many thousand 
operatives recently ejected from facto- 
ries, mines, and iron-works, or docked in 
their wages, as a consequence of over- 
production, but their relief will be pro- 
moted by the unprecedented cheapness 
of bread, fuel, and clothing, and the 
industries on which they have been de- 
pendent must soon revive on a sounder 
and healthier basis. We have not the fig- 
ures at hand to speak definitely, but we 
doubt if the aggregate of present misery 
from this cause much surpasses that due 
to the Ohio River floods of the winter 
and spring of 1884; and one might 
have traversed the valley of that stream 
six months later without noticing an in- 
terruption in the hum of activity or a 
blow to the well-being of the masses. 
The one disaster can, in common phrase, 
be discounted. The other cannot. A 
freshet fifty feet deep cannot be foreseen. 
The docking of wages, or the partial or en- 
tire discharge of operatives in a particu- 
lar factory or a particular industry, can. 
The causes of it become gradually mani- 
fest, and usually months elapse between 
the first indications and the catastrophe. 
The proprietor is loath to see the busi- 
ness which is his sole occupation brought 
to a stand, and generally feels the press- 
ure before his employés do. The ac- 
quired momentum of the concern is in 
their favor and against him. When the 
catastrophe comes, they find adaptation 
to new conditions easier than he. The 
resulting dispersal of capital and of 
labor is, when due to overtrading, a 
good thing for the community at large, 
and its improved prosperity, under a 
redistribution of wealth and skill and 
an “unloading” of monopoly, cannot 
harm the interests of the most numer- 
ous class of citizens. 
The laborer pure and simple, he whose 
whole capital is in his thews and sinews, 
finds, as he has always done, that that 


which he has to sell is the cheapest 
commodity in the market. Were it not 
so, production would cease to be profit- 
able and would come to a stand-still. 
Fortunately, his condition is not, in this 
country at least, a fixed one. He has 
every opportunity and encouragement to 
offer the world something more valuable 
than bare muscle, at the same time that 
what can be made out of that primitive 
stock in trade is nowhere more at com- 
mand. The Union is peopled at the 
rate of but seventeen souls to the square 
mile. In our great cities more than as 
many thousands are crowded upon the 
same space. The swarming tenement- 


‘houses of the east side of New York 


city look directly down upon the decks 
of ships that move heaven and earth to 
fill up their crews and are often fain to 
sail half manned, each year making 
smaller the proportion of complement to 
tonnage. Almost as accessible to these 


masses of humanity, whose condition | 


has engaged so much benevolent effort, 
are wide tracts of land never yet over- 
cultivated. Yet neither sea nor shore 
can charm them away. On the con- 
trary, their numbers, knowing no growth 
from natural increase, are recruited from 
both. Why is this? 

It proves, beyond the fact that our 
lowest classes have still a margin, the 
further one that to other monopolies 
the monopoly of land has not yet been 
added. That has been, in the Old 
World, the leading monopoly and the 
foundation of most others. In some 
respects we lose by the absence of a 
class, however limited, of large landed 
proprietors. They would supply our 
politics with a conservative element of 
indubitable value, and one not to be 
drawn from the ranks of city attorneys 


and city burgesses. In a broader view, 


we gain by the possession of a vast 
democracy of shrewd and energetic 
farmers, each independent on his own 
glebe, but compelled by its moderate 
extent to raise the laborer toward him- 
self by daily association, instead of re- 
pressing the natural impulse to rise. 
Epwarp (©. Bruce. 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S STORY. 


“ [ue Pine, — magnificent ! nay, 


sometimes almost terrible. Other 
trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the 
form and sway of the ground, clothe it 
with soft compliance, are partly its sub- 
jects, partly its flatterers, partly its com- 
forters. But the pine rises in serene 
resistance, self-contained, . . . each like 
the shadow of the one beside it, —up- 
right, fixed, spectral, as troops of ghosts 
standing on the walls of Hades, not 
knowing each other, dumb forever.” 

So I quoted Ruskin to myself as on a 
dreary February day I looked out of the 
car-window, hour after hour, upon the 
unchanging scenery of the pine-lands of 
Northern Wisconsin. The train moved 
slowly, as though in this vast region of 
calm haste were out of place. The pas- 
sengers were few, and not specially in- 
teresting. My efforts at. conversation 
with one or two of the most hopeful- 
looking had met with discouragement, 
and I was beginning to wonder if there 
was not something in the atmosphere 
or surroundings that tended to silence. 
I was beginning to imagine that I felt 
the influence of the character of the 
country. 

Presently the train stopped at a little 
station. A very little station it was, but 
I do not know that I ever regarded one 
more earnestly, and, I may almost say, 
affectionately. It was so delightful to 
see this human habitation, so charming 
to come upon actual life in the heart of 
this monotony! I looked with loving 
attention at every inch of the rude 
building. I saw that one man had full 
brown whiskers, and another a wart on 
the cheek. I, who was notoriously in- 
different and oblivious to the world of 
men generally, suddenly found myself a 
miracle of close observation, and I men- 
tally decided that, in spite of occasional 
appearances to the contrary, a strong 
and heartful interest in my fellow-beings 
was a marked trait in my character. I 
took much pride and satisfaction in the 


discovery, and rejoiced in the circum- 
stances that led to it. Then I turned my 
attention to a new passenger, the man 
for whom the train had stopped. He 
was of magnificent proportions, tall and 
straight, and with the appearance of 
possessing great endurance, a quality 
that does not always accompany a fine 
physique. The car seemed fuller, as 
though half a dozen had entered instead 
of one; and even before he had spoken 
I had a feeling of companionship that I 
might not have with any ordinary half- 
dozen. 

But he spoke. He was one of the 
talking men; and the man who is fond 
of speech is the successful rival of the 
talkative woman any time. I was most 
happy. to be conversationally eclipsed. 
Indeed, reading his possibilities in his 
countenance,—for I had then a strong 
belief in physiognomy as a revealer of 
character and capacity,——I inveigled 
him into conversation by devices known 
to all travellers. I felt the necessity of 
more air, and found myself suddenly 
unable to master the intricacies of the 
window-fastenings.. And he was a very 
willing fly indeed, and a spider far less 
wily than I could have lured him into 
her parlor. 

“ Yes’m,” he said, “ it 7s sort o’ lonely 
like up in this pine-country to one that 
isn’t used to it; and I guess you're not 
used to it.” 

I assured him that I was not. : 

“Tt is a cold, desolate place to any 
one that’s used to having noise and 
bustle and folks about ’em; but I’ve 
spent so much of my life round these 
parts that I find these ’ere pine-trees 
pretty good company. I’ve gone over 
the ground, lots of it, with a surveyor’s 
chain. I’ve chopped in the woods, win- 
ter after winter. I’ve shot deer and all 
the wild critters that are be found up 
here. I’ve helped build rafts of pine 
lumber, and helped float ’em down river. 
Gone into the woods in the fall and not 
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come out till spring. Eaten pork and 
beans and bacon and molasses, and 
thought there wasn’t anything top of 
earth so good; though when one has 
eaten ’em for about four months his 
relish does begin to fall off a leetle,— 
just a leetle. I’ve tramped through the 
snow when I sunk down, down, just as 
far as the length of my legs would allow, 
and that’s a considerable distance. You 
never saw any one wade through the 
snows of this country. No? Well, 
then, I'll tell you, there’s nothing in the 
world, outside of a circus, no, nor inside 
a circus either, that compares with it. 
The man ahead takes a stride as long as 
circumstances permit, and each one that 
follows steps, or tries to step, in the 
same foot-hole. ’Twould be mighty 
funny, ma’am, if ’twa’n’t that it’s some- 
times a matter of life or death; and 
even when that is so, men will laugh 
and have their jokes. Laughing and 
crying are sort o’ twin sisters, you 
know, ma’am, and one may be on the 
lips while the other’s just trembling 
back of the eyelids. It’s such a strange 
world, ma’am! And, though I s’pose it 
seems to you that this part of creation 
is ’most out of the world, it’s a fact that 
wherever there are men and women and 
children, why, there’s a whole world, for 
there’s love, and joy, and sorrow, and 
pain, and hoping, and waiting, and 
' gaining, and losing; and that’s life, 
ma’am, whether it’s in New York or in 
a logging-camp.”’ 

“T suppose people come here in 
search of health, do. they not ?” I asked. 

“Yes, ministers and students come 
up here, thinking that a few breaths of 
the air is going to give ’em health and 
strength. Occasionally a consumptive 
who has been everywhere, East and 


West and South, comes here right into | 


the heart of the wilderness; and I have 
known ’em to be helped, but I’ve oftener 
seen ’em go home in their coffins. You 
see, ma’am, there’s such a thing as ex- 
pecting too much even of a pine-coun- 
try.” And he looked with an air of 
pride and affection on the cheerless land- 
scape. Evidently he thought that in- 
justice had been done to it by the too 


late seekers after its restorative quali- 
ties. 

“The greater number,” he continued, 
“ come here for the hunting. Year after 


year there are certain fellows from the - 


cities who come here for that,—young 
men who like a vacation in that way 
rather than to dance it away at a fashion- 
resort, — young men and middle-aged 
men, yes, and men well on in years; and 
they do enjoy it, so they do. And I 
tell you, ma’am, if there’s anything in 
the world that'll set the pulse of a good, 
strong, healthy, five man just bound- 
ing, it’s the excitement of this hunting- 
season. And if there’s anything that'll 
cure a discontented, complaining man of 
his discontent and his murmuring, this is 
the thing. Life of this big, broad sort is 
sure death to the blues. Well, I don’t 
feel prepared to say that it will cure 
heartache, but it’ll help, and no mistake. 
Seems to me, and it ain’t all fancy either, 
ma'am, that there’s healing to the spirit 
in the resinous breath of these woods, 
—-sort of a balm to the sore spots that 
you and I both know, not being chil- 
dren, are pretty sure to be found in 
about every heart that beats. ~- 

“You didn’t s’pose men who lived 
in this way had such fancies? That, 
ma’am, is just where people of your 
sort fool themselves. You think that 
one must live in the midst of rush and 
noise to know this sort of thing. Now, 
the truth is, there are more things, and 
true and beautiful things, revealed to 
the soul in the silence of a life like this 
than ever can come into the brick-and- 
mortar existence of the great cities. 
I’ve tried both, and I know.” 

“T suppose you’ve seen the beautiful 
Indian maiden and the big brave many 
a time ?” I questioned. 

“T can’t say that I have, ma’am, but 
I’ve seen the half-civilized critter times 
enough. It’s my opinion, and I’ve first- 
rate good reason for holding it, that 
the Injun that you've got in your mind, 
and that the poets write about, don’t 
belong to any tribe that ever was seen 
in these parts. I don’t want to say any- 
thing ag’in’ any of the Lord’s handi- 
work, but if there was anything ever 
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made in vain, which the good folks say 
there was not, why, the Injun’s the 
thing, an’ no mistake. He’s bad enough 
as an Injun, but the curious thing about 
it is the nearer he comes to being like 
the white man the meaner he is, because 
it’s generally the mean white man that 
he takes his lessons from, and he goes 
ahead of his teacher nine times out of 
ten. No, I don’t like ’em, that’s a fact. 
I don’t yet just see the good of ’em, 
no more than I do of rattlesnakes or 
pison ivy. But maybe they're to be 
taken as a dispensation of Providence, 
a sort o’ discipline. And if that’s so 
there’s nothing to be said.” 

“Good hunters and good guides, are 
they not?” 

“Yes, only they’re so infernally lazy 
—begging your pardon, ma’am—that 
unless they happened to be in the mood 
you might get lost in the woods time 
and again and they wouldn’t help you 
out. And as for hunting, why, they 
don’t like to go hungry, and they do 
like whiskey, and that’s about the secret 
of what hunting they do. I’ve seen 
just as good hunters come right out of 
the city as ever I saw among the In- 
juns. And as for courage and endurance 
and pluck, ’tain’t always size nor muscle 


- that tells. I’ve seen men raised in the 


woods that were scared at an owl, and 
men that had hardly been off a brick 
sidewalk in their lives who would equal 
any Injun or any backwoodsman for clear 
grit. And as for the Injun squaws, Long- 
fellow and every other fellow may write 
about ’em, and call ’em dusky maidens, 
and weave all sorts of romances about 
‘em and their lovers and such, but he’d 
never, never have done it if he’d once 
set eyes on some I’ve seen; and I don’t 
believe the squaw ever lived that could 
do a more heroic thing than one little 
pale-faced woman I know of did.” 

“Up in this country do you mean?” 
T asked. 

“Well, yes, it happened hereabouts. 
It don’t matter just exactly where, but 
this T have in my mind occurred right 
in the heart of the pinery,—for that’s 
the name we give to this pine-country, 
you know. And ever since it happened 
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I’ve had a different opinion about the 
women who look like china vases for 
frailness and as if a good strong breeze 
would blow ’em right out of their little 
French slippers. It’s a fact that the 
strongest souls sometimes have their 
abiding-place in weak bodies; and the 
man or woman who judges the one by 
the other is in danger of making a mis- 
take. This ’ere occurrence, ma'am, that 
I allude to proved that to me.” 

“Tell me all about it, won’t you?” I 

asked. ‘If there’s one thing more 
than another that I like, it’s a. story 
about real folks,—‘a truly story,’” I 
said. 
- ¢Truly stories,’ ma’am,” he replied, 
“are about the only ones there are 
worth hearing anyway, and there’s noth- 
ing the biggest romancer can invent 
that equals the genuine article. And 
this that I’m thinking of actually hap- 
pened to real folks. I’m not much of a 
talker any time, and no sort of a story- 
teller ; but, since you like to listen, I'll 
do the best I can.’ 

It was delightful; just what my soul 
rejoiced in. The quiet, almost empty 
car, the dreary outside world that made 
the inside warmth and comfort all the 
cheerier, and the pleasant, strong voice 
of this man, who was quite in earnest 
when he announced himself as no talker. 
It was a charming delusion on his part, 
and a thousand times to be preferred to 
the conscious elegance of the “ fine con- 
versationalist.” He had a homely wis- 
dom that interspersed itself along his 
story, and, though I was habitually im- 
patient of moralizing, I had no wish to 
have him abbreviate by a word. 

“Tt was in December of ’81 when 
they came up from—I don’t know as it 
matters from where, but we'll say Chi- 
cago, for there’s nothing, good or bad, 
that can’t come from that city. A. father 
and daughter. He had been up two or 
three seasons before for the .deer-hunt- 
ing, and this time she teased till he 
brought her along. Yes, his wife was 
dead, and the girl was just the apple of 
his eye; and if she'd ha’ wanted to 
gone to the north pole I guess he’d ha’ 
tried to taken her. And she thought 
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*twould be fun to come up into the pine 
woods. 

“The first time I saw her I wondered 
what in creation she was going to do, 
and I asked her if she didn’t think life 
in the pinery a little out of her line. 
She looked at me with the softest, sweet- 
est smile on her lips, but there was a 
look in her eyes—great gray eyes they 
were—that was steady and strong and 
fearless like. 

“¢T’ve had no end of pleasant, easy 
experiences,’ she said, ‘and now I’m 
going to try the other sort. I’m only 
afraid,’ she says, ‘that it will all be 
made too easy. I want a few dangers 
—a few bears and panthers and wolves— 
thrown in, just to make it interesting 
and to prove me a heroine.’ 

“‘ And how she laughed as she said it ! 
Such a merry, ringing laugh. Pretty? 
Yes, she was pretty; and- more than 
pretty, too. Hair sort of a red gold; 
and such a mass of it! a little mite of a 
mouth, that was smiles one minute, but 
with a little, sad curve to the red lips 
that made you feel sorry for her with- 
out in the least knowing why. Hands 
that had never done much of anything 
harder than working with floss and silk 
and such, or playing the piano; but 
when you took hold of ’em—for she 
shook hands with me once or twice— 
you knew you'd got hold of hands,— 
real live hands. You know, maybe, that 
taking hold of some hands is just like 
taking hold of a dead stick or a lump of 
cold clay. Some will just drop out of 
your hand like lead ; but hers, for all it 
was such a rose-leaf of a hand, made you 
know that it belonged to a human being. 
She was tall and straight and slender ; 
something like a young pine she was. 

“They found a little deserted cabin 
some one had left standing, and they 
took possession. It was warm and com- 
fortable enough, and they had brought 
blankets and all sorts of things for com- 
fort. It was four miles from our log- 
ging-camp, and right in the woods. 

“ Her father was a good shot; and 
there wasn’t anything to shoot that he 
didn’t aim at, and aim straight, too. 
And together they cooked their own 


victuals ; and my impression is that 
there were some funny dishes served in 
that there cabin. But they enjoyed it. 
Gracious, ma'am, you ought to have 
seen how jolly they were,—for the 
daughter, Miss Elsie, used to take long 
tramps with her father,—his name was 
Butler,—and they'd occasionally drop 
into our camp; and once or twice we 
were some of us in their cabin. Well, 
after a little a young man came,—a 
sort of relative. Miss Elsie called him 
cousin, and he called her father uncle ; 
though I believe the relationship wa’n’t 
very near. But he’d been sort o’ 
brought up in the family, and was 
really more like a son and a brother 
than anything else. He was a good 
singer, and pretty full of life and fun, 
and yet had a powerful lot of good hard 
sense. The old gentleman—though he 
wa’n’t old, not being more than fifty-five 
or so—he thought all the world of the 
young man; and no wonder, having no 
son of his own and just this one girl. 
And after this Redding came they had 
right-down good times. It was just 
funny to hear them tell of their experi- 
ments in cooking the game they brought 
in: partridge and deer and everything 
that there was they tried their hands at. 
It was just a treat to drop into their 
cabin of an evening. A good fire, all 
sorts of hunting-gear hanging up around 


‘ the room, a big wolf robe or two spread 


down,—I may as well say that they 
brought ’em from the city, where you 
find more wolf robes than the country 
could furnish,—a big rough table, with 
a gay shawl over it for a spread, and 
some books and papers, and a guitar, 
and the bunks in the corner, and a little 
room sort o’ partitioned off for the young 
lady, and the father with his strong, 
honest face and iron-gray hair, the girl 
in a sensible blue woollen dress, with a 
‘cute red silk handkerchief tied around 
her white throat, made about as prett 

and comfortable a picture as a tired, 
homeless man need see. And when the 
other one was there,—Mr. Albert Red- 
ding,—why, 'twa’n’t no worse. He was 
a good-looking man, about thirty years 
old, I should think, and a right-down 
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good, honest, sensible fellow. Didn’t 
put on no airs, and acted like a man. 
We all over at the camp liked ’em all. 
And, though there were four good miles 
of pine woods between us, we called 
them neighbors. 

“The two men used to go off together 
sometimes, sometimes each one by him- 
self; and some days—a good many of 
"em—the young lady used to have it all 
to herself in the little cabin ; and then 
ag’in there were days running that the 
old gentleman would be there with her. 

“Tt got along late December; the 
show was coming,—for it began to fall 
early,—and the weather was getting 
cold. They were beginning to talk of 
leaving. ‘"Twould soon be ag’in’ the 
law to shoot deer. And then they had 
had about enough of it anyway.” 

“Wasn't the girl afraid to stay alone 
in the cabin qll day ?” 

“Not a bit, ma’am: there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of; and if there had 
been, she wa’n’t the sort to fear. She 
had a revolver always at hand; and she 
knew how to use it. She knew that if 
she should want it she'd want it power- 


ful bad, so she just learned the use of it 
as a man would. 

“One morning the old gentleman start- 
ed out early to go to Butternut,—a little 
bit of a town six miles from their cabin. 
I don’t know exactly what took him 
there, but something, I imagine, about 


shipping their truck home. At all 
events, he went; and it fell out that it 
was about the most unfortunate time 
for him to go that he could ha’ picked 
out. It does seem sometimes, ma’am, 
as though there was an inherent cussed- 
ness in all things. Did it ever strike 
you that way ?—as though all affairs 
seem to take a positive delight in going 
just as criss-cross as they can? Well, 
I've noticed it, time and again. It was 
just as bright a morning as any you ever 
see when he started; but ’twas the time 
of year when you couldn't put faith in 
the weather. So when he went he said 
to Miss Elsie that she needn't look for 
him back if it began to storm, and not 
to be uneasy if he didn’t come. He'd 
be back, he said, by two o’clock if he 
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came. Night drops down sudden. upon 
this country in the December days, and 
you can’t see very much after three 
o'clock without a light. It did begin 
to snow about noon ; and Elsie was sure 
he would not start for home; and she 
was right. She had heaps of sense, 
and didn’t wear herself out soul and 
body with nonsensical worrying, as some 
women do. She was at ease in her mind 
about her father. 

“ About ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, Cousin Albert, as she called him, 
started out with his gun for a last tramp, 
as he said,—for in a day or two they 
were to break up and go home. He 
would be back in an hour or two. He 
didn’t come in one hour, nor two, nor 
three. And all the time the snow was 
coming down, softly, quietly, little sharp 
flakes, keen and cutting. It came with- 
out any wind,—came as if it meant busi- 
ness. Darkness came, and Cousin Al- 
bert had not come. Elsie began to be 
anxious, for he had not intended to go 
more than a mile at the farthest away 
from the cabin. You may have been 
lonely in your life, ma’am, but if there’s 
any loneliness to be compared to that 
one feels in such a spot as she was in, 
I’ve yet to hear of it. And it was so 
dark that, as she stood again and again 
in the door, she could see nothing but 
black darkness; not a star. How she 
looked and waited and prayed no one 
but her own frightened heart and the 
great Heart above knows. She knew 
what was possible, for she had heard the 
stories of men who had lost their way 
in the woods, who had perished with 
cold, who had accidentally shot them- 
selves and lain till only their white, 
bleached bones remained to tell their 
story. She had heard of wolves and 
all the critters that ever existed in 
the woods tearing belated travellers to 
pieces. In fact, she had heard of every- 
thing horrible that had ever happened 
in that country, and lots of things that 
never had happened and never would 
happen. 

“When seven o'clock came, she was 
just too anxious to stand it any longer. 
She knew that if anything had hap- 
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ned to Redding it was a matter of 
ife or death. A night in the woods 
would be the end; and if there was any- 
thing to be done, there was no time to 
lose. It had stopped snowing, and the 
wind had gone down a little; but so 
dark as it was! not a star, not a ray of 
light from anywhere. She wrote a little 
note, saying that she had started for the 
camp, and left it on the table ;- then she 
dressed herself as warmly as she could, 
took a lantern, and started. She knew 
the way to the camp, and hadn’t an idea 
but what she could keep it. But there 
was a sharp, hard crust of snow on the 
ground, and the fall of the afternoon 
covered what little path there. was; and 
it was so dark and so cold. Pine woods 
differ, ma’am,—and this had a growth 
of underbrush, and ’twa’n’t none too easy 
to keep the path in broad daylight ; but 
take it in pitch dark and it was worse. 
She was not weakly frightened, but 
every nerve was a-quiver with excite- 
ment and anxiety. She said afterward 
that it seemed as though she listened 
with every nerve and fibre of her very 
body and soul. She expected to hear 
some sound of distress; but she only 
heard the howling of the wind. Oh, a 
pine forest is a beautiful thing, no doubt ; 
it is, for a fact. But think of the gloom 
and the horror of that long four miles to 
that girl under the tall, ghostly trees! 
Other trees seem to me to have some- 
thing of a soul about ’em ; but the pine- 
tree is a spectral sort of athing. It goes 
up towards the heaven, to be sure; but 
it don’t seem to me to have much ten- 
derness towards earth. It’s like some 
natures, I think,—very aspiring and all 
that, but not very sympathetic. I’ve 
seen trees that I felt like putting my arms 
around ; but I own I never felt that way 
towards a pine, though I might take 
my hat off to it. Do you understand, 
ma’am? Well, that’s nothing to do 
with the story, only just to explain how 
she might ha’ felt in that journey of 
hers. 
“ After a while, with her excitement 
‘and the darkness and all, she could not 
be sure of keeping the right path. And, 
ma'am, for the greater part of that four 
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miles she went on her hands and knees, 
carrying the lantern in her mouth, or in 
one hand, just as she could; the wind 
moaning through the trees,—for there’s 
always that doleful sound among ’em,— 
the snow beginning to fall again, the 
sharp, icy ground cutting through her 
gloves and through her gown; and lis- 
tening, listening, hardly breathing, for 
fear she would miss some sound she 
ought to hear. Think of it, ma'am. 
But she got through; and when she 
reached camp she roused us and told 
her errand, and then like a dead thing 
fell to the floor. We weren’t long get- 
ting ready for a start. We knew the 
necessity. Men that have lived in such 
a country know that the weather ain’t 
to be trifled with. Well, we started 
with plenty of torch-lights, and more 
strength, but not a bit more grit, I'll 
be bound, than that slip of a girl had 
shown. And we went, fortunately,— 
perhaps you would say providentially, 
and maybe you'd say right,—#in the 
right direction ; for we hadn’t been out 
an hour before we found Redding. He 
had been shot, and had rolled down into 
a sort of ravine like, down out of sight, 
where he was a little sheltered from the 
storm, but where he was clean hid. Shot 
through the hip, ma'am ; a mighty mean 
sort of wound it was; and falling down 
that ’ere gully like had made it only worse 
for him. No, he didn’t shoot himself: 
it was done by some cowardly critter, by 
accident no doubt ; for, instead of stay- 
ing to see what the damage was and to 
help out of it, the miserable cuss ran off, 
—'fraid, I s’pose, that some harm would 
come to him. It had happened about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and there 
he lay till we found him at four o’clock 
inthemorning. Yes, he was most gone: 


sunk down to a whisper, shouted and 
shouted, hoping some human thing 
would hear him. Then he gave up. 
‘He had matches and pencil and a note- 
book. He had written all about it and 
what he wanted done in case he was 
found ; and he knew that he’d be found 
sometime. And then he had put the 
book under his head and just given up 


he had shouted till his voice was just all — 
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to die. His wound had bled till he had 
mighty little life left, and he probably 
couldn’t ha’ breathed much longer any- 


_ way. Well, we had taken brandy with 


us, and we gave him some. And then, 
ma’am, some went back to camp and made 
a litter to carry him there on, for we 
couldn't carry him any other way, and 
we had come without anything more 
than a jack-knife with us. Then, after 
a while, we got him to camp. I forgot 
to say that the old gentleman was there. 
He'd got so far towards his own cabin, 
and, not feeling uneasy about his daugh- 
ter, seeing the cousin was there, why, he 
let us coax him to stay. And ’twas a 
wise thing, for he sort o’ comforted 
Elsie; and ’twas a mighty sight better 
for them to be there with the sick man 
than in their own place, so far from any- 
body. Things seem to have a way of 
happening right now and then, don’t 
they? Well, can you imagine it, 
ma'am ?—our going through the gray of 
the winter morning, carrying that half- 
dead man on the rough stretcher, the 
flare of the pine torches, the solemn 
stillness, and now and then the groans 
from under the blankets that we'd 
wrapped around him? When we 
were within half a mile of camp, who 
should meet us but Miss Elsie! She 
couldn’t wait. I do suppose it seemed 
to her that we’d never get there. Of 
course it was natural that she should 
feel anxious about her cousin, seeing he 
was more like a brother; but when I 
saw the look on her face as she stood 
there with the light of the torches 
shining on her, J knew that ’twas some- 
thing more than common feeling that 
took her through all that suffering. 
Well, the snow kept on falling, and 
the wind blew, and, as true as you live, 
though we sent for a doctor as quick as 
we could, the drifts were so piled up 
that it was a blessed week before we 
could get one to see the poor fellow. I 
was disabled just then by an ugly cut 
I'd given one of my feet, so I couldn’t 
go to chopping, and I helped take care 
of Redding. Of course we made ’em 
all as comfortable as we could; but our 
cabin was pretty full, and not much of a 
Vo, IX. N. 8.—31 
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place for a sick man and a delicate wo- 
man. And just as soon as we could we 
| built ’em a little house—you’d laugh to 
call it a house, I s’pose—near ours, and 
got ’em into it,—two rooms. But after 
they was all fixed up you’d say yourself 
that there were worse places in the world. 
You see, the wound was a mighty bad 
one. It’s no joke to have a ball in the 
hip, ma’am, and then not having care 
at once. If the poor fellow didn’t go 
as near death’s door as any one ever 
did and not go through, then I’m mis- 
taken. But he had good care, and he 
was young and strong, and, what was 
better than all, he was hopeful and 
wanted to live. Miss Elsie was a capital 
nurse; and what she and I didn’t think 
of to do for the invalid nobody ever 
thought of. And of course his friends 
and their friends were written to, and 
after a while every blessed thing good to 
eat or drink or wear was sent to em. 
And they were mighty comfortable for 
folks that were uncomfortable, you un- 
derstand. 

“They had to stay right there till 
March, ma’am, for he just couldn’t be 
moved, and they wouldn’t leave him. 
And when he did go, he went on 
crutches. Just a pale ghost he was, 
too. But the doctor said he would get 
so he could go without the crutches after 
a time, though it would be a long, long 
time before he was his old self again, if 
he ever was. It was the confoundedest 
meanest kind of a hurt, ma’am,—bone 
shattered and splintered,—and then the 
long lying. there in the night, and the 
dreadful strain to the nerves, and the 
long fever that followed, and there’s no 
sort of telling what the poor fellow had 
to go through. But he was clear grit, 
and he pulled through.” 

“T suppose he and Elsie married, 
didn’t they ?” I asked, with the genuine 
desire for a love-story that ended well. 

“ No, ma’am, they did not. I know 
that’s what one would naturally look 
for; but it didn’t come. Ma’am, that 
young man had a sweetheart -in the 
East ; and after a time letters began to 


come, and I began to see, for I’m rather 


observing, that Elsie looked sad, and 


| 
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more than once, when there didn’t seem 
to be no cause for tears, seeing Redding 
was doing well, I could see that she had 
been crying. And after a while Red- 
ding told me himself, right before 
Elsie, and said he knew his kind cousin 
and good friend would be glad. And 
he showed us her picture, and praised 
her,—oh, my! you’d ha’ thought God 
never made a human like her. And he 
used to write long letters; and when 
he’d get ’em, which wasn’t so very 
often, why, he’d look like a new man. 
Curious, isn’t it, how much love some 
one man or one woman will win in this 
world, and not care for it more than for 
the dust under his feet, and another, 
who would give his very soul for the 
same love, might beg on his bended 
knees and pray to all eternity and not 
be able to win it? Curious, and mighty 
hard, too. And Redding didn’t seem 
to see what was plain to my eyes as 
daylight; not that she was foolish and 
did anything that any one in her place 
mightn’t have done, for she was a gen- 
uine true woman, and showed it all the 
way through; but somehow J could see 
that many a time his loving talk about 
the girl at the East just hurt her like 
a knife had been run right into her 
heart. We do hurt people we love many 
a time; and he was fond of her, and 
used to say that she was the second- 
best woman in the world. I-imagine— 
in fact, I know—that that don’t answer 
when one wants to be the first-best. 
She and I grew to be good friends; and 
maybe I could read her a little better 
than the rest of ’em.” I looked up into 
the man’s face, and he read my question 
and my thought in my eyes. 

“ Yes, you're right; I did love her, 
and maybe that’s the reason my sight 
was so clear. I saw ’twa’n’t no use, and 


no more use for her than for me. And, as |: 


I say, it seemed to me a mighty strange 
thing. There’s nothing top of earth so 
beautiful or so precious as this thing we 
call Jove, and there’s nothing in all the 
world that there’s such a tremendous 
waste of; and all the time hearts are 
hungry for it.” 


“Was he to blame, do you think, for 


her loving: him? I mean, do you think 
he—he—” I was at a loss just how to 
put my thought. 

“ You mean did he trifle with her, as 
the story-tellers say? Do you. think 
he’d ha’ left that camp alive if I had 
thought so? No, ma’am: he -was a 


manly man. I know there are men— 


who think it’s fine fun to give a woman 
the heartache, but he wa’n’t that sort. 


There are good live men in the world, - 


though I will say that there are plenty 
of times when it looks mightily the 
other way. And he wa’n’t no more to 
blame for her loving him than she was 
for my loving her. You can’t help this 
sort of thing. Love don’t go by rule, 
and there’s no use in trying to under- 
stand it anyway. It means happiness 
and all fine things to am, and sacrifice 
to another. 

“Well, they went away, and before 
they went they just made a big supper, 
and invited us all in and gave each one 
of us fellows something as a keepsake. 
See here.” And he drew out from under 
his vest a miniature pine cone made of 
fine gold, an exquisite thing i in design 
and workmanship. 

“You ought to wear it in sight,” I 


“T know it’s here, ma’am,” he said 
simply. And he placed it again over his 
heart. 


venture she longed for. Did they never 
find the man who shot Mr. Redding?” 
For, with all my love of romance, I had 
a fondness for facts. 

“Not forsure. He always suspected 
a miserable half-breed Injun who used 


to hang around. Probably he hit acci- 


dentally and then was too big a coward 
to do anything but run; which is why I 
say I’ve no use for an Injun any time.” 

“Tm sorry,” I said musingly, “that 
Mr. Redding hadn’t loved her instead 
of some one else, seeing that she loved 
him.” 

“So am I,” he amen ; “so am I. 
’"T would have looked a little less like a 
dead waste of loving; wouldn’t it, now? 

“ But she went away with a heart- 
ache, and I stayed with a heartache, 


“Surely,” I said, “she had the ad-— 


- one that he-found Ais heartache waiting 
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and the chances are about a hundred to 
for him a little further on. For that’s 
the only thing in life that I know of 
that every one of us is sure to find, 
sooner or later. But this is where I 
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Haven’t spent a winter in camp since 
that one, and never shall again.” He 
passed out of my sight, and left me 
pondering over his story of love and 
pain,—the story as old as life, and yet 


leave -you.. I’ve a saw-mill just here. 


eternally new. 


CARLOTTA PERRY. 


T had rained in England for a month 
without stopping, when, weary of 


sodden gray clouds above and sodden 


green grass below, M—— and I deter- 
mined to seek new sketching - grounds 


under a more kindly sky. We had but 
a fortnight to spend on our trip. Where, 
therefore, could we find a richer field of 
work than in Flanders? for there quaint 
cities, beautiful buildings, glorious pic- 
tures, and, if we were minded to go 
deeper, a tangled mass of historic in- 
terest, lay within easy reach. 

Thus it came to pass that the 30th 
of September found us driving through 
the streets of Brussels, and three days 
later we were steaming out into the 
(to us) unknown, on our way to Ant- 
werp. Our three days had been chiefly 
spent in making closer acquaintance 
with Flemish art in the Museum of the 
capital,—a collection most valuable and 
typical, a. collection too often ignored or 
hastily glanced through by the tourist, 
who, if by chance he cares for such 
things, hurries on to see Memling at 
Bruges, Van Eyck at Ghent, or Rubens 
at Antwerp. He forgets, or does not 
know, that, as Fromentin justly says, 
“ Belgium is a magnificent book of art, 
of which, happily for provincial glory, 
the chapters are scattered everywhere, 
but of which the preface is at Brussels, 
and only at Brussels. To all who are 
tempted to skip the preface in order to 
get at the book, I should say they are 
wrong,—that they open the book too 
soon and will read it ill.” We therefore 
studied the preface with some care, and J 
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now were about to turn the first 
the book itself. 

- We had no fixed itinerary, no defi- 
nite plan of work. We merely intended 
to make notes with pen and pencil of 
whatever struck us. Our guide-book, 
which I quoted above, was Eugéne 
Fromentin’s charming volume, “ Les 
Maitres d’Autrefois,” a book I would 
strongly recommend to all who wish 
seriously to study the noble schools of 
Flemish and Dutch painting. And 
even here we determined to form our 
own judgment first and read afterward 
what that gifted artist and writer had 
to say on the matter in hand. 

Everything seemed new, pretty, and 
amusing, as the train cleared the last 
of the suburbs of Brussels. The sun 
shone on the long lines of poplars, just 
burnished with autumn’s gold, which 
cast their shadows on damp green mead- 
ows ruled off into squares with almost 
mathematical precision. Here a man 
in a brown apron and brilliant crimson 
sleeves was raking up the aftermath 
off a water-meadow. There a girl in a 
blue frock was herding black and white 
cows, and wg began to think of Cuyp. | 
Then we saw, across flat stretches of 
smiling country, pointed steeples and red 
roofs, showing behind thick groups of 
trees in a soft blue haze, while an old 
windmill on blackened wooden stilts, a 
little donkey-cart, and a group of crim- — 
son-jacketed peasants in the foreground 
made us think of some of Teniers the 
Younger’s landscapes and recollect that 
we must be close to Drei Torren, his 


page of 
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house at Perck. Then came Malines, 
our first brown canal, with red-sailed, 
green- and black-painted barges, the 
great cathedral rising through a screen 
of trees over scarlet house-roofs, a pic- 
turesque crowd on the platform of burly 
shovel-hatted priests, nuns with black 
shawls over their white caps, men with 
blue blouses and brilliant yellow sabots, 
—and we thought of Prout. It was all 
so absurdly like what we had expected, 
with a difference,—just the difference 
between art and nature. 

Then came more flat country, more 
canals, more fields, more absurd cocky 
little wheat-ricks, with hardly corn 
enough in them to make a loaf of bread, 
more white and purple lupins on the 
embankments, more red-tiled roofs, half 
thatch, half tile, which M—— pro- 
nounced “most esthetic,’ more sun,— 
yes, that was perhaps the best of all. 
Then a great green fort, and we were at 
Antwerp. 

We hardly gave ourselves time to 
swallow a hasty déjedner, and then set 
forth with the charming feeling that we 
had nothing to do but amuse ourselves. 
We had not an idea of where we were 
going or what we meant to see. All 
was new, therefore all to us was worth 
seeing. Only a vague impression floated 
in our minds that we ought before long 
to find our way to the cathedral. It 
was not hard to find; in fact, it was im- 

ossible to miss it, for, as we sauntered 

down the Place de Meir, the golden clock- 
face on the steeple shone before us like a 
beacon over the high house-roofs, and 

Far up, the carillon ‘did search 

The wind. 
We pushed our way past the odious 
touters, clamorously asking in vile 
French and still viler English if we 
wished to see the cathedral? had we seen 
it? did we know we ought to see it? 
finally, of course, should they show it to 
us? We were in too mighty a presence 
to heed them. Above us, almost pain- 
fully high, rose the great steeple point- 
ing up to the clear blue sky. We stood 
at a corner of the old Marché and 


gazed and gazed, hardly able at first to 
take in the idea of its real height, fore- 
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shortened as it is when one stands so 
near. It grew upon us, revealed itself 
to us, as we looked and wondered, and 
ever after, while in the city, we seemed 
to feel its protecting presence, even 
though it might be hidden from our 
eyes. And we thought how often must 
weary sailors, beating up the stormy 
waters of the North Sea, have longed 
for a glimpse of that weather-stained 
tower, token to them of home and safety 
after some perilous voyage to bring gold 
and sugar from the New World, or price- 
less stuffs and spices from the Indies 
and far Cathay! Or as painters, after 
long study in the schools of Rome and 
Venice, made their slow way northward 
once more across the Alps, to add fresh 
glory to the Guild of St. Luke, how 
eagerly they must have watched for 
the first sight of their cathedral, point- 
ing heavenward out of the flat misty 
plain, as if to lift their minds from earth 
into some purer atmosphere ! 

Yet, splendid as is the casket, still 
more precious is the treasure it con- 
tains. Many men have built cathedrals. 
There has been but one Rubens; and 
of all Rubens’s works the “ Descent 
from the Cross” enshrined in Antwerp 
Cathedral is, one may venture to say 
without fear of criticism, unquestionably 
the most wonderful and beautiful. There 
is a sobriety, a reticence, about it in — 
color, in movement, in drawing, in the 
exquisite balance of light and shade, in 
the nobility and yet tenderness of con- 
ception, which one hardly looks for in 
the painter, splendid though he be, of 
the Assumption of the Virgin over the 
high altar close by, still less of the gor- 
geous but revolting Marie de Medici 
series in the Louvre. To quote Fro- 
mentin once more, “ Tout y est contenu, 
coneis, laconique comme dans une page 
du,teate sacré.” Let those who judge 
him merely by pictures such as these 
last go to Antwerp, and, casting aside 
all preconceived ideas, say then whether 
Peter Paul Rubens shall not be par- 
doned all his carelessness, his coarseness, 
yes, even his horrors, and be to them 
henceforth the painter of the noble and 
majestic “‘ Descent from the Cross.” 


| 
| 
| 
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It was long before we could summon 
resolution to leave the cathedral. Half 
a dozen times we started, as many times 
we turned back to the great triptych to 
impress some detail more firmly on our 
minds ; and at last, when the door swung 
to behind us, and we saw the great mas- 
ter’s statue standing in dusty sunshine 
in the Place Verte, we were in no hu- 
mor for more sight-seeing. So we wan- 
dered happily and aimlessly on, now 
enchanted by some pignon espagnol, 
the quaint gable running up in a series 
of steps, which was introduced, some 
say, by the Spaniards, now stopping to 
scribble down the details of a bit of 
costume, or to look at a street shrine on 
a corner house, with its figure and lamp 
and tinsel flowers, until at last we found 
ourselves on the quays. 

Here, where Van Noort, where Ru- 
bens, where Jordaens made_ studies 
among the rude fishermen for their pic- 
tures of the Miraculous Draught,—here, 
where generations of painters from their 
day down to our own have loved to 
dwell upon the changing aspects of the 
quiet river, the hurrying quays, the pic- 
turesque people,—here was indeed a spot 
where we humble disciples of Apelles 
might hope to gather inspiration from 
the example of the great departed. So 
‘we hunted out a pile of wood on the 
very brink of the river, a quiet corner 
where we ran no risk of being trampled 
underfoot by gigantic Flemish dray- 
horses or knocked down by heavily- 
laden wagons; and there we sat peace- 
fully, sketching the long reaches of the 
Scheldt bathed in a flood of golden 
haze. Up it sailed long low boats, float- 
ing past us with full red sails, flat, 
faint, wooded shores behind them, a 
tall smoking chimney or little church- 
spire breaking the blue line of the trees 
here and there. The river reaches were 
full of repose to eye and mind alike, 
and our thoughts turned instinctively to 
Van de Velde, to his glassy water, where 
little gleams catch the curl of some 
lazy ripple, and his skiffs and schooners 
floating in a veil of filmy gold, which 
warms his usual pearly grays, while they 
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golden glory. A contrast to the quiet 
river was the foreground of the pic- 
ture, where a steamer was lading for 
some distant voyage, funnels, rigging, 
hull, a great mass of black and brown 
against the pale-golden water, and the 
bustling quay, where horses, men, car- 
riages, foot-passengers, long low trollies 
—apparently on only two wheels, so mi- 
nute were the front pair—piled high with 
bales and barrels, were jumbled in inex- 
tricable confusion. 
We were working away, thankful that 
every one was too full of his own busi- 
ness to care to look at us, when sudden- 
ly a pleasant smell of burning made us 
wonder whether the municipality were 
trying to fumigate the town and over- 
power the very unsavory odors around 
us. Presently blacks began to settle on 
our sketch-books. Then burning mor- 
sels flew through the air, and, turning 
round, we saw that a quantity of bales 
standing on the quay twenty yards be- 
hind us were on fire. Half a dozen by- 
standers looked on with true Flemish 
phlegm. A woman in blue and gray, 
with yellow sabots, stood watching on a 
fallen mast. Then others began to ar- 
rive, and as the flames rose higher some 
slight interest arose with them. The 
gray woman turned and ran for the 
pompiers. The interest grew and spread 
among the gathering crowd. Soldiers 
just landing from the Téte de Flandre 
caught sight of the crackling flames and 
rushed toward them. Stevedores left 
the lading of their steamer, and, leap- 
ing across masts and spars, with sacks 
over their heads and their blue blouses 
puffed into balloons by the wind, rushed 
to the scene of action. M—— and 
I thought it prudent to retire to a 
street-corner, away from the turmoil. 
Such a street! all in warm shade, with 
rich reds and grays and browns among 
its high-roofed houses. Out of the 
Fish-Market close by poured a motley 
crowd,—men in blue jerseys, men in 
red jerkins, men in shirt-sleeves, little 
lads in sailor-clothes with bright yellow 
sabots, women with yellow sabots and 
blue stockings, or yellow stockings and 


in turn give a sober undertone to the 


black sabots, or black shoes and pink 
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stockings, women in three - cornered 
shawls, women in long black cloaks. 
The tardily-awakened interest had grown 
into intense excitement. Every one ran, 
—-soldiers, ladies, porters, priests ; and as 
we left the Quai Vandyck to go home, 
and looked up at the stone lace-work of 
the cathedral tower against the bright 
blue sky, the pompiers raced past us 
with their little hand-engine, to find that 
the fire had burnt itself out. 

Too tired by our long day to walk any 
more, but unwilling to waste the evening 
in our rooms, we chartered a comfortable 
little carriage and drove down to the 
Port just after sunset. The cathedral 
tower stood stately and sombre against 
a pale-pink sky. Against this delicate 
background, too, we caught fantastic 
irregular outlines of old houses at every 
turn of the streets. The busy Quai 
Vandyck we now saw under a complete- 
ly changed aspect. The pink of the 
upper sky melted into yellow, the yellow 
into a heavy blue-purple blending with 
the farther shore of the river. The 
bands of color, intensified by black masts 
and sails rising from yet blacker hulls ly- 
ing under the bank, were reflected in the 
opalescent water; while fluttering pen- 
nons on a forest of fishing-boats looked, 
as M said, “like a shoal of min- 
nows.” As we drove along in the 
growing darkness the scene was weird 
and strange. We caught glimpses of 
black figures, with heavy burdens on 
their shoulders, rushing up and down 
gangways of loading steamers like the 
demons of some Walpurgisnacht, lighted 
by oil-cans flaming from their two spouts. 
Then came a street of ancient houses,— 
we could see only the steps of their 
gables against the sky,—and, instead of 
a roadway below, the street was full of 
water and ships, sails half furled, lights, 
red, green, and yellow, repeating them- 
selves in long reflections amid the black 
boats on the smooth surface of the canal. 
Across the river steamer-lights crept to 
and fro. Low carts, with huge horses 
that brought to mind Paul Potter’s 
etching of “The Friesland Horse,” 
grazed past us. Then came a black 
mass,—the house of the Hanseatic 
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League. Then great docks like the 
sea, stretching away infinitely into the 
darkness, a mysterious confusion of 
masts, spars, cordage, chimneys, lights, 
water, black hulls. On shore a tangle 
of carts and trollies standing horseless, 
barrels, cotton-bales, wool-sacks. A lo- 
comotive snorted past us in dangerous 
proximity, appearing.one knew not from 
whence, disappearing again into the 
gloom. Electric lights flashed on ahead 
far up the line. We passed more huge 
warehouses, more canals, more narrow 
streets. Then the Port and its strange 
life, its flaming oil-cans, its murky dark- 
ness, were left behind, and we found 
ourselves back in nineteenth - century 
civilization, driving down the new 
Frenchified boulevards, with only the 
statue of David Teniers and the Italian 
facade of Rubens’s house to remind us 
where we were. 

But for its glorious trio of pictures 
and a very fine set of ‘“ Stations” by a 
modern artist, the interior of Antwerp 
Cathedral is bare and cold. A perfect 
contrast to it is the church of St. 
Jacques. From my window I looked 
morning, noon, and evening upon the 
deep clefts of shadow forever shifting 
with the shifting sunlight among the 
buttresses of its gray tower. Within, 
painted glass, marbles, gold, pictures, 
monuments, seem to transport one from 
the cold North into an almost Italian 
atmosphere, and one half expects to hear 
the whirring of cicalas and the swish of 
palm-leaves, instead of being cut in two 
by an icy, dust-laden blast on pushing 
one’s way through the old leather 
swing-door into the street again. 

Here lie all the principal families of 
Antwerp; and from the Middle Ages 
down to the present day rich and noble 
citizens have delighted to beautify their 
church by costly gifts. During the 
French occupation—so disastrous to the 
Low Countries—Napoleon placed a vicar 
of his own appointing in the church, 
who was enabled to save the treasures 
it contained from the wholesale destruc- 
tion and confiscation going on elsewhere. 
And thus it happens that St. Jacques is 


a very storehouse of works of art. But 
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it is not upon the beautiful white-marble 
altar-rails, carved in 1668 by Verbrug- 
gen, far finer than any of his fantastic 
pulpits and confessionals which abound 
throughout Belgium and are the wonder 
of many of its churches, nor yet upon 
the noble and solemn “ Crucifixion” by 
Vandyck, nor even upon the exquisite 
Virgin and Child by Quentin Matsys, 
presented only a few years ago by some 
pious family,—it is not on these that 
one’s interest is concentrated, but upon 
a chapel directly behind the high altar. 

In front of the altar is a great slab 
of white marble ; above it a veiled pic- 
ture. On the marble slab it is written 
in letters of gold that here lies all that 
is mortal of 


Peter Pavut Rvsens, 

Qui inter ceeteras quibus ad miraculum 
Excelluit Doctrine Historie 
Omniumque bonarum artium et elegantiarum 
dotes, 

Non sui tantum seculi, 

Sed et omnis Avi 

Apelles dici meruit.* 


The veil is withdrawn, and you are 
in the presence of the painter and his 
whole family. For the picture—one of 
his most charming works—is the famous 
“Holy Family,” in which every head 
is a portrait. There is his father as St. 
Jerome, his grandfather as Time. There 
is his first wife, the placid Elizabeth 
Brandt, and his second, Helen Four- 
ment, who was but a beautiful child of 
sixteen when he married her, a beauti- 
ful woman of twenty-six when he died. 
There is his daughter and the celebrated 
“ Chapeau de Paille.” The enchanting 
little angel, a delicious, curly-haired, 
rosy-faced boy, is his youngest son,— 
“the most adorable child he perhaps 
ever painted.” And there, in glittering 
armor, standing calmly with his over- 
thrown dragon underfoot, is St. George, 
—Rubens himself. 

He has aged since he painted his own 
portrait with that of his first wife. His 


*® Who, among other endowments in which he 
excelled to a miracle,—viz., of learning, ancient 
history, and all the good arts and accomplish- 
ments, —deserves to be called the Apelles not 
only of his own time, but also of every age. 
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hair is gray, his face thinner and more 
worn. But the inner fire still burns 
unquenched, unquenchable. There you 
see the gallant hero of a brilliant life- 
battle—a battle in which victory was 
always on his side. Handsome, well_ 
bred, highly cultivated, wealthy, gifted 
with transcendent genius, and with en- 
ergy to use that genius to the very ut- 
most, all the circumstances of his career 
combining to give his noble face that 
look of quiet self-assurance, a satisfac- 
tion born of absolute, of prodigious suc- 
cess,—well might he choose St. George 
as a type of his own life. 

But it is not for the purpose of self- 
glorification that Rubens painted this 
picture. In it he would once for all, it 
seems, gather together all that combined 
to make the beauty and joy of that 
charmed existence. Venerable old age, 
beautiful womanhood, lovely childhood, 
are here immortalized by the loving 
hand of the son, the husband, the father, 
whose life had been glorified by their 
love. One cannot but see that Rubens 
painted this Holy Family from his heart 
more than from his head ; and therefore 
do we find in it a depth of tender feeling 
too often lacking in compositions into 
which he could not throw some sugges- 
tion of those he loved. Before the 
“Descent from the Cross” we bow in 
wonder and emotion at the stupendous 
genius of the painter. Here, standing 
beside the marble slab that covers his 
dust and looking at that family group, 
we begin to understand and love the man 
himself. 

In the Museum we are again brought 
under the magic influence of the great 
master. Qn every side we see Rubens. 
The enormous canvases glow upon the 
walls. They do not always please,— 
nay, sometimes they offend and pain 
one; but it is impossible to stand un- 
moved before them. Opposite the awful 
“Coup de Lance,” full of horror and 
agony, from which one turns with a 
shudder, is another version of the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” even more 
superb in glory of color, in vigor of 
drawing, and in boldness of conception 


than the one we have already seen at 
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Brussels. Then there is a delicious 
little picture, “The Education of the 
Virgin,” tender alike in color and in 
composition. The “ Last Communion 
of St. Francis,” considered by many 
critics to be among the very finest of 
Rubens’s pictures, was, unfortunately for 
us, being cleaned, so we could not see it. 
These are but four out of some dozen or 
more paintings in the Musée,—these 
dozen but an infinitesimal part of the 
master’s whole work. Over fifteen hun- 
dred pictures he is known to have paint- 
ed, and he was but sixty-three when he 
died. What genius! what industry ! 
what unparalleled fertility of brain, to 
have accomplished such a work! We 
looked with reverence upon the old chair, 
enshrined in a glass case and wreathed 
with immortelles, in which he presided 
over the Academy or Guild of St. Luke, 
—the most brilliant of all aan brilliant 
band of painters. 

Those were indeed grand days for 
Antwerp. Her commercial prosperity 
was fast declining, it is true. When 
Rubens came as a child of ten to the 
Jesuits’ College in Antwerp, the city 
was still half crushed by the famous 
siege of two years before under the 
Duke of Parma. After fourteen months 
of heroic resistance, famine had done 
that which the enemy could not accom- 
plish, and the citizens opened their gates 
under pressure of starvation. Then blow 
after blow fell upon the city,—the seizure 
of the Scheldt by the Dutch, the closing 
of the river by the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, resulting in the total stagnation 
of her vast trade for many years to come, 
—a stagnation only shaken off since the 
beginning of this century, when the for- 
tunes of Antwerp began to mend, and 
she rose, Phoenix-like, from the ashes 
of her past greatness to take her place 
once more as one of the leading ports of 
Europe. 

But, though material wealth was 
fast slipping from the grasp of her 
citizens, though thousands of her silk- 
weavers had fled to England to escape 
the terrors of the Inquisition and the 
tyranny of Philip II. of Spain and the 
Duke of Alva, yet the grand old city at 
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OF RUBENS. 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the centre of a Northern renais- 
sance,—a new birth of art. 

The impulse given to pure Flemish 
art during the fifteenth century by Van 
Eyck and Memling had been as short- — 
lived as it was brilliant. Then came 
Quentin Matsys, “le forgeron d’An- 
vers,” who for love of the painter's 
daughter gave up the forge for the 
studio, and, succeeding in his new pro- 
fession even better than in his former 
craft, founded a new school of paint- 
ing. For his was a fresh departure 
in art, foreshadowing in his dramatic 
grouping the school of Antwerp, of 
which it has been said “he was the 
prophet and true creator.” Van Orley, 
Mabuse, Coexie, Martin de Vos, An- 
tonio More, Martin Hemskerk, and many 
more who are known by their works 
rather than by their names, group them- 
selves round Quentin Matsys. But 
perhaps they can hardly be called his 
disciples, as a new element shows itself 
in their works. Italy was beginning to 
exercise a powerful influence on the 
North, and that influence grew and in- 
creased till toward the end of the six- 
teenth century Flemish art became a 
mere imitation, under entirely incon- 
gruous circumstances, of the Roman and 
Florentine schools. 

It was time for a revival. And when 
the time comes the man is found. Van 
Noort prepared the way,—Van Noort, 
with his violent coloring, his powerful 
drawing, his red-faced, weather - beaten 
fishermen, studies on the quays at Ant- 
werp among the seafaring Flemings, 
whom he grouped into a sacred picture 
just as they stood in their sixteenth-cen- 
tury dress,—Van Noort, with his stormy 
temper, his savage ways, which the young 
court-page bore for four years and then, 
wearied by his vehemence, sought a mas- 
ter with whom life was more possible. 
That master was Otto Veenius,—other- 
wise Otho Van Veen,—the court-painter 
of Prince Alexander of Parma, highly 
born, highly educated, deeply imbued 
with Italian art, which he had studied 
in Florence, Rome, Venice, Parma, and 


yet not a wholly servile imitator of Ital- 
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ian art,—a strong and clever painter, 
just lacking the divine spark which 
would have made him a great painter, 
but forever famous in his famous pupil. 
He was as complete a contrast to the 
savage Van Noort as could well be 
found. But both masters left their 
stamp on their pupil. Rubens worked 
on with Veenius till 1600. Then he, 
too, took flight for Italy. 
there eight years, and when Antwerp 
greeted him again it was as the greatest 
master of his time. 

During the next forty years the Guild 
of St. Luke is at the height of its glory. 
There are Jordaens, Van Noort’s other 
celebrated pupil; Brouwer, “ce vaurien 
st spirituel,” as Emile Montégut says, 
“painter of comic scenes at Antwerp,” 
as says the inscription on his portrait 
painted by Vandyck and engraved by 
Schelte & Bolswert; Jansens, too, the 
bitter rival of Rubens when he first re- 
turned from Italy; the good, well-be- 
haved, painstaking Gaspard de Crayer ; 
Seghers, the flower- painter; Neefs, 
whose church-interiors were often made 
famous with figures painted by his 
greater brothers of the Guild; the two 
Teniers, father and son; Velvet Breu- 
ghel, the fast friend of Rubens, whose 
orphan daughters the great master took 
under his charge, and one of whom, 
Anna, married David Teniers the 
Younger ; and last, but not least, the 
pupil who in some lines was destined to 
vutshine even the master, Anthony Van- 
dyck, the prince of portrait-painters. 

What a galaxy of talent these and 
many more names represent! But art 
was not all that lived in Antwerp then. 
Justus Lipsius, the famous scholar, comes 
up from Louvain and sits in the little 
study of the Plantin printing-house, while 
the sun flashes in through the vine-leaves 
about the windows upon the gilded-leather 
hangings, and the great presses are print- 
ing the now priceless editions of his 
books, the botanical and medical works 
of Clusius and Dodonzeus, the anatomy 
of Vesalius, the famous atlas of Abra- 
ham Ortelius, Guicciardini’s “ Histor 
of Italy,” De Lobel’s “ Icones Stirpium,” 
with its index in seven languages. 
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Science, literature, and art joining 
hands over the tomb of Antwerp’s ma- 
terial wealth show that the old spirit is 
not dead. Amid war, oppression, per- 
secution, a new life of finer tastes, deeper 
thoughts, nobler aspirations, purified by 
the fire of affliction, has arisen out of 
the ruin of worldly prosperity, proving 
once more the divine law that the 
must be buried in the dark soil ere it 
becomes the living plant bearing fair 
flowers or precious fruit, that out of the 
dull chrysalis the butterfly’s delicate and 
gorgeous wings will unfold, that death 
is but the beginning of a fuller life, 
that 


Old decays but foster new creations, 


Bones and ashes feed the golden corn, 
Fresh elixirs wander every moment ~ 
Down the veins through which the live pas 
feeds its child, the live unborn. 


And all this new life of Antwerp gathers 
itself about one dominant figure. 
Outcome of “ the live past,” of all the 
noble spirits who, toiling patiently and 
honestly according to their lights, now 
lived again in a mind “ made better by 
their presence ;” master of a school of 
giants, standing, like Saul, a head and 
shoulders taller than his fellows, we see 
the president of St. Luke’s Guild writing 
and talking Latin, or listening, while he 
paints, to Plutarch and Seneca read aloud 
to him in the original, drawing now a 
frontispiece for a book by Lipsius, now 
painting in two days the admirable por- 
traits of the Archduke Albert and the 
Infanta Isabella to adorn the triumphal — 
arch in the Place de Meir in honor of 
Ferdinand of Austria’s entry as gov- 
ernor, riding every evening his high- 
mettled Andalusian horses,’ talking with 
scholars and men of science in his gal- 
lery of priceless works of art, now set- 
ting forth with a princely retinue on 
some diplomatic mission to a foreign 
court, now painting landscapes and play- 
ing with his children at his chateau of 
Steen. What wonder that when that 
unique life ended every citizen of Ant- 
werp mourned as for a friend as the un- 
couth Flemish words ran from mouth to 


| mouth, “ Rubens ts dood !” 


Rose G. KINGSLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A MARBLE HAND. 

N less than half an hour after the 
earthquake all the survivors of Ca- 
samicciola not imprisoned by its fallen 
stones were gathered at the sea-shore. 
Men, women, and children who had es- 
caped from their beds were there half 
clad, others mingled with them in all 
the elegance of full dress. There were 
poor and rich, natives and strangers, 
friends and foes; but in that moment 
they remembered only that they were 
helpless human creatures in awful peril. 
At any moment another shock might 
open the earth under their feet or send 
the sea to overwhelm them. They clung 
together for courage, as brands are 
gathered to kindle a blaze, but they 
dared not speak a word to each other. 
Only sobs, sighs, and tremblingly-whis- 
pered prayers broke from their lips as 

they stood in shivering expectation. 

The cloud of dust that yet swirled 
whitely about the ruins, hiding the few 
remaining lights, was reflected with a 
ghostly glimmer in the sea, and the sea 
crept to the land silent and hushed. It 
seemed to fawn upon the shore, like a 
frightened dog upon his master’s feet. 
No shock had stirred its waves. 

Cries came forth from that cloud- 
covered darkness, the cries of those who 
prayed for human help, and of those 
who called on death to relieve them of 
their torments,—sounds half suffocated, 
as from caverns; but the hearts of those 
who were gathered on the shore were 
frozen with terror and felt no compas- 
sion. Another voice minged with these, 
but one above the earth, and wandering 
hither and thither underneath that in- 
cense-smoke of destruction. 

“ Roberto!” it cried. “Oh, Erné! 
Where are you? It is I, Michele!” 

But no one answered. 

Hither and thither, pausing to listen, 
searching up and down through the peril- 
ous unseen wilderness of rocks, he went, 
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repeating over and over that cry of an- 
guish, “Oh, where are you? Where 
are you? It is I, Michele! Roberto! 
Erné!” 

And there was no answer. 

Was it hours or minutes before some 
one launched a boat to carry the news 
to Naples and bring help? Was it hours 
or days before the steamers anchored 
about the marina came to take the people 
away? Who could count time? ‘They 
rushed to get on board, pushing and 
trampling each other, fighting for a 
place, ready in their savage terror to 
push each other into the sea rather than 
remain. 

A few remained willingly ; among 
them a girl of twelve years, who cried 
out for her mother and brother, buried 
somewhere there. She had been al- 
lowed to go to the theatre that night, 
and the theatre, being of wood, had 
not fallen. Another was a young man 
who waited for daylight to search for his 
sister in one of the hotels. In the dark- 
ness he could not even find the street 
leading to it. There was no street. 

Some soldiers came from the next 
town after a while,—not more than a 
score,—and a company of prisoners 
were brought to begin the work of 
rescue. It was terribly insufficient help, 
but the men worked bravely, heart and 
hand doing their utmost. Even with 
daylight it was hard to know where to 
search; and even when the sites of the 
streets and houses were discovered it 
was dangerous to remove stones, except 
where some sign of life was given from 
beneath. It was possible to cover the 


‘buried yet deeper by inconsidered labor. 


The brother found and rescued his 
sister, and bore her away fainting in his 
arms. The little girl of twelve years 
moved away stones with her own hands, 
guided by her mother’s voice beneath. 
Her small hands bruised themselves on 
brick and stick and stone unhelped, her 
eyes were wide open and shining bril- 
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liantly with mingled terror and courage, 
there was dust on her pretty festa dress 
and on her long bright hair that 
streamed over her shoulders and caught 
the sunlight in sparks. She. reached 
them, stone by stone, and helped them 
out, her mother and her brother. 

Many dead were taken out and car- 
ried down to the shore, where they were 
laid out under cover. Near where they 
lay a woman sat on the ground and 
rocked a cradle, hushing those who 
passed by, lest they should wake the 
babe covered up there. The babe was 
dead and the mother mad. A poor 
woman dug wildly among a heap of 
stones, crying, “’Tis here! ‘tis here! I 
see it! Help me!” And, scarce as help 
was, a passing soldier came to her aid. 
A half-hour’s search brought forth what 
she sought,—a broom that she had bor- 
rowed from a neighbor the day before. 
She was in a nightmare of terror and 
confusion. A hundred incidents, strange, 
ludicrous, and terrible, took place. 

Amid it all one man had worked for 
hours all alone. His eyes blood-shot, 
his face pale and soiled, blood oozing 
from his hands, sweat dropping down his 
face, his teeth set hard, his breathing 
labored, he worked without a moment’s 
_ Test, pausing now and then to listen, 
then going on tirelessly, but with care. 
Now and then a heavier weight would 
send the blood to his face with the 
strain of lifting, but the color dropped 
again as quickly as it had come. Now 
and then a vivid light of hope would 
spring into his eyes, then die out, leaving 
the brows drawn into a knot of black- 
ness where they met. 

He knew the spot, the garden and 
the chamber, and had studied the ruin 
before touching a stone. The lower and 
central parts of the house had fallen in- 
ward in a sort of vortex, the front had 
fallen into the street, and a part of the 
roof, separating itself, had slid aside 
into the garden. It was here that he 
searched. The timbers, separated from 
each other, but only a few of them 
broken, supported here and there the 
débris of the walls, leaving a void be- 
neath ; but the displacement of a stone 
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might precipitate this unstable mass be- 
low. th other places there seemed to be 
a solid mass of stones and rubbish down 
to the ground. Michele lifted stone 
by stone from over these timbers with 
as fine a care as a surgeon uses when 
taking up an artery. 

All at once he uttered a cry and sus- 
pended his shaking hands a moment, 
not daring to touch what he saw. The 
last stone ‘raised had disclosed a fold of 
blue velvet. Feverishly clearing away 
what intervened, he bent and lifted a 
child in his arms, brushed the dust 
from its embroidered clothes and from 
the curly head that dropped aside nerve- 
lessly. Then he got up and stumbled 
in wild haste over the stones, sobbing as 
he ran, “Oh, little Erné! little Erné !” 
till he reached the marina and found a 
surgeon. 

“Don’t say that he is dead, doctor!” 
he prayed, holding the child in his arms 
as a mother holds an infant, and gazing 
into the surgeon’s face with tear-blinded 
eyes. 

Me Poor little fellow !” the surgeon said. 
“ Yes, he is dead. Don’t you see?” 

“ Dead !” echoed Michele, stupefied. 

He laid the little one down, smoothed 
the clothes and the hair, kissed the small 
hands and crossed them, kissed the small 
feet and straightened them, then hastened 
back to his work. His tears were stopped. 
The first touch of death had quieted him. 
His resolution was taken. 

How the hours passed he knew not. 
If the sun scorched him he knew not. 
He took no note of others working near 
him, nor of those who were taken out, 
dead or alive. His one thought was of 
the two boys he had been sent to guard, 
and of the terrible moment when he 
must see their father’s face, if he should 
be alive when his master came. He 
hoped that he would not be alive. 

At last there came a moment when 
one step and presence drew his atten- 
tion when no other could, and, looking 
up suddenly, though no one had spoken 
to him, he saw the ghost of D’Rubiera 
standing there before him. 

Michele threw himself forward at his 
master’s feet. 
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“Don’t kill me!” he cried. “ Wait 
till I find Don Roberto, and then I will 
go and drown myself. I said I would 
when I laid down Erné.” 

“ Hush! hush!” was all the answer 
he received. 

The duke had brought two soldiers 
with him, and they all four worked to- 


. gether, Michele directing. “This was 


their chamber; this was the place of 
one bed, this the other. The window 
was between, and it has fallen out with 
the roof over it. The signor marchese 
must have been at the window. He 
was waiting for me to come. He was 
dressed.” 

If the boy had been in the window 
at the moment of the shock, he might 
have been thrown into the garden or 
have fallen downward with the floor, 
though his brother's bed still remained 
attached to a fragment of. the wall 
propped on the ruins beneath. To 
search below was to remove a mountain 
piecemeal. They worked toward the 
garden, therefore, carefully lifting the 
débris while trying to keep the timbers 
in place. They came upon Roberto’s 
night-gown and a pillow of his bed 
wedged in between two beams. D’Ru- 
biera lost his calmness for an instant 
as he caught the little white robe to 
his breast. 

Presently an opening appeared through 
which they could look down into a dark 
hole beneath the window. The beams 
had there a large stone across them, 
which joined with them to arrest the 
tiles and stones already cleared away. 
Now they were to know! If he had 
fallen outward, he was there. But a 
danger threatened in arriving at him, 
for the stone which lay across the tim- 
bers nearly covered the entrance to the 


opening below, and was not only almost, 


too heavy for them to remove, but, 
being only slightly supported, might fall 
when they tried to lift it in order to 
pass. 
“If you can hold the stone up a lit- 
tle while and let me through,” Michele 
said, “I will go down and see what is 
there.” 

The other three lifted, the duke with 


his left arm and shoulder underneath 
the weight, and Michele looked eagerly 
down. 

“Oh, Michele !” 

That faint cry came up out of the 
darkness and smote through them all 
like a flash of lightning. 

With the start the duke gave at that 
sound the weight on his arm slipped a 
little. ‘Hold the stone!” he shouted. 
“Don’t let it fall, for your lives! Down, 
Michele 

“ Can I come down?” Michele asked, 
with his face bent low. 

“Yes, but don’t step on me,” the 
boy auswered faintly. “I cannot move. 
There’s a stick across me.” 

Michele slipped through the opening, 
hung suspended a moment with his 
hands on the beams, then let go. He 
had but a foot or two to drop. 

“Hold on to the stone!” he called 
up. “If it falls we shall be crushed. 
Give me five minutes.” 

It seemed five hours to the strained 
muscles and trembling hearts above, but 
it was indeed scarcely more than five 
minutes before a child’s head appeared, 
and a child’s hands making a desperate 
effort to scramble up. 

“Oh, papa!” he cried, catching sight 
of his father, “help me out. I can’t 
get out alone,” and ceased his efforts. 

“Out with you instantly by your- 
self!’ his father exclaimed. “Out, or 
I'll whip you! Do you want Michele 
to be killed? That’s right. Bravo! 
Try again. Now!” 

Tears rushed to the boy’s eyes at the 
first stern words his father had ever 
spoken to him, and his face was full 
of astonishment. But he obeyed. So 
commanded, there was nothing he would 
not have attempted. Clinging like a cat, 
struggling, sinking, and rising again, he 
clambered up. 

“ My brave boy !” said the father in 
his heart. “Thank God I taught him 
to be obedient and manly!” But he 
gave no sign of approval: then, even 
when Roberto looked at him timidly 
with swimming eyes, waiting for permis- 
sion to approach. He was gazing at 
the place where Mickele’s two hands 
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were visible, then his head. In a mo- 
ment he was up again. 

Then D’Rubiera suffered a faint moan 
to escape his lips. “Help me to get 
my arm away, Michele,” he said. “ It is 
broken.” 

The start he gave at the first sound 
of Roberto’s voice had caused the stone 
he held to slip, and its whole weight 
had fallen on his arm, which was in fact 
broken. But he forgot the pain of it 
when he turned and faced his boy for 
one speechless instant, his free hand out- 
stretched, his eyes alight. 

Roberto rushed to his father and 
clasped him round the neck. ‘“ Were 
you angry because I came away from 
Sassovivo ?” he asked. “I couldn’t help 
it, papa. Mamma made me come.” 

“ Hush, child! hush!” D’Rubiera said, 
putting him away. 

“Where is Erné?” the boy asked. 

“ My son, your brother is in heaven,” 
his father said. ‘“ Don’t ask any more 
questions now. Go down to the marina 
with Michele, and wait till I come. But 
first, Michele, show me what part of the 
house the duchess occupied.” 

In a few minutes Michele appeared 
again. 

“Signor colonel,” he said, “ there’s a 
steamer going to Naples in fifteen min- 
utes. Hadn’t you better send away the 
signor marchese and—and—Don Er- 
nesto? And at the same time you 
should have your arm set. You can 
trust me here while you are gone. I 
know what to do. And, besides, you 
see there is a mountain of stones here. 
It would be well if we could have more 
help. They wouldn’t give it for my 
asking, but you would not be refused. 
Anyway, the signor marchese ought to 
goaway. It isn’t sure that there will be 
no more earthquakes.” 

D’Rubiera went, sent the living and 
the dead child to Naples, consigned to 
the care of a friend, had his arm set, 
procured one more man to help him, 
and returned to the hotel. 

He saw some men taking out two 
women who were clasped in each other's 
arms. One was dead; the other breathed, 
but was senseless. They were Madame 


Lafrage and her English companion, the 
latter but slightly injured. Others had 
taken out an English mother and. her 
daughter, both severely, but not danger- 
ously, hurt. 

“The French lady’s chamber was over 
madama’s salone,” Michele said. 

In fact, the railing and the larger 
stones of madama’s balcony were visible 
among the débris at their feet; but the 
floor had fallen out. and was piled up 
with what had come down from the 
upper wall. As they worked away in 
silence, D’Rubiera doing what could be 
done with one hand, he suddenly uttered 
a cry of horror, and started back, letting 
go an object he had taken for the end of 
a tile and from which his grasp had dis- 
placed the accumulated dust. 

It was a woman’s hand, jewelled, 
white and cold. A band of cameos in 
pink coral bound the slender wrist, on 
one of the tapering fingers a diamond 


. flashed back like fire at the sun, on 


other was a jewelled wonder,—a tiny 
serpent, coil above coil of emerald scales, 
reaching from joint to joint, a large pearl 
in the gaping, ruby-lined jaws. 

The hand was clinched and frozen to 
marble, all its life seeming to have gone 
into those glittering jewels. 

D’Rubiera drew back, sank on his 
knees, and covered his face. There was 
no life under those stones, and there was. 
a more than natural horror. That fist 
seemed to threaten him out of another 
existence, and to his excited fancy the 
serpent with the pearl in its mouth was 
her cruel soul bearing away his child 
from him. 

“T sent her away, and she is dead be- 
cause she was sent away,” he thought. 
“She may call me her murderer and his. 
I sent her away.” 

He would not think of her sins. He 
accused himself, though he was not 
guilty. Poor Laura! If he had not 
meant to bear with her he should not 
have married her. He tried to be grieved 
and pitiful, but in vain. He was only 
horrified. 

“Take her up tenderly, Michele,” he 
said. ‘TI cannot look again.” 


He turned his face away till he heard 
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them going slowly past him and heard 
Michele say, “‘ Come, signor colonel.” 

Then he got up and followed them. 

A door had been brought, the body 
laid on it, and a cloth thrown over the 
face and bust. Only the feet were vis- 
. ible beneath a mass of crushed black 
gauze sewn with wild roses. What pret- 
ty feet they were! How dainty were 
the slippers and the silken hose! He 
recollected seeing her lace her slippers, 
and even that he had himself laced them 
in the early days of their married life. 
He reproached himself that he had ever 
ceased those lover-like attentions, if in- 
deed it were he who had put a stop to 
them. They pleased her. Perhaps if 
he had always been devoted in the way 
she liked she would have been gentler. 
It was all his fault,—all his! He would 
not hear the voice of reason which tried 
in vain to justify or, at least, excuse him. 
Poor little feet which would never step 
again! To see them move with life he 
would willingly have put his neck to the 
earth for them to tread upon. 

Night was approaching. People were 
constantly arriving, seeking wildly for 
their friends; or others come to aid. 
At a short distance from the shore there 
were villas as yet unvisited. All was 
silence in those places. With a glass 
one might have discovered in the dis- 
tance, here and there, a human figure 
clinging to a tree, a wall,a window, mo- 
tionless in a convulsion of terror which 
had lasted almost four and-twenty hours. 

The Duke of Sassovivo embarked with 
his dead for Naples. Michele, over- 
powered by fatigue, slept at his feet like 
a dog, curled up on the deck. They 
were withdrawn a little from the others, 
and the duke spoke to no one. He sat 
thinking of the last hour he had spent 
with his sons, sitting at night between 
them as they slept. The stars shone, 
and the waters lisped about the bo..t, 
glimmering with many a reflected light. 
It was like a dream. How long was it 
since he left Naples? He did not know. 
Impossible that it should have been that 
very morning ! 

D’Rubiera had arrived at Naples from 
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haste and alarm that the careless gayety 
of the city struck him with astonish- 
ment. Was he right, or were they? 
He talked in private with the landlord 
of his hotel, telling what he had heard. 
The landlord had heard nothing, and 
smiled at his fears. Those alarms were 
constantly being given by timid people 
and by the ignorant. 

‘‘ But prudent people who are neither 
timid nor ignorant take precautions and 
seek to know the truth,” the duke said, 
with some heat. 

“Certainly, Eccellenza,” the man re- 
plied. ‘You are quite right. And, to 
content your Excellency, I will send a 
servant of mine to Casamicciola this very 
evening,—the last steamboat goes in half 
an hour,—and he shall make inquiries, 
and be rowed back this very night, as 
there is no return-steamer. Your Excel- 
lency can go over early in the morning.” 

It was, perhaps, best so, since he 
could not leave the island that night. 
He would try to content himself and 
wait. And, after all, the gayety about 
him was reassuring. There was no sign 
of any swift judgment in earth or sky. 
Still, he was glad he came. He would 
take the boys away the next morning, 
and their mother might go or stay, as 
she chose. The children in his hands, 
he would never again command her in 
anything. The rein and bit were 
broken. 

At a little after midnight the landlord 
came to him, rubbing his hands with 
pleasure. His messenger had returned. 

He was familiar with many in Casamic- 
ciola, had relatives there, indeed, and 
could learn from them what would not 
be told to a stranger. They had assured 
him that there was not a sign of danger, 
that it was all the chiacchiera of the 
contadini, who heard an earthquake 
when anybody sneezed. His Excel- 
lency might rest perfectly tranquil. 

The duke asked if he could speak 
with the messenger himself. 

Certainly. Nothing was easier. He 
was padronissima to speak with him as 
long as he pleased. 

The man was called, and repeated the 


Bellmar the afternoon before, so full of 


landlord’s story. He knew every inch 
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of Ischia, knew all the signs of subter- 
ranean disturbance, and had an infinite 
number of intimate friends in Casamic- 
ciola, who would tell him anything. He 
had inquired of many persons, and they 
laughed at the idea of danger. A sci- 
entific man, whose-name he forgot, had 
been looking about there, and he de- 
clared that there was not the least sign 
of danger. A very scientific man he 
was, egregio among the scientific. He, 
the messenger, had arrived at such 
an hour, landed so and so, done this, 
that, and the other,—all the details of 
the journey given. He had returned 
in such a manner, at such an hour, and 
behold him most happy to be able to set 
the signor duca’s mind at rest. 

The duke’s mind was at rest. He 
gave the man a napoleon, and went to 
bed, leaving orders that he should be 
called at an early hour. 

It may not be necessary to say that 
the landlord’s messenger had not been 
outside the hotel that night, and that 
his story was partly prepared, partly an 
improvisation. 

D’Rubiera slept soundly and sweetly 
after all his fatigue and anxiety, and 
slept till after daylight, no one having 
called him. Some unusual stir in the 
corridor outside his door awakened him. 
He started up and listened. There 
were hurrying steps, and he heard a 
woman’s voice, “ Oh, why did I let him 
go there ?” 

Startled, he rose and dressed himself 
in haste. It seemed to him that there 
was an unusual rumor of voices in the 
street. He opened his window, and 
heard some one beneath the window 
pronounce the one word “ Casamicciola.” 

“What of Casamicciola?” he called 


out, leaning from the window. 


A stranger below raised his hat. 
“Casamicciola was utterly destroyed by 
earthquake last night at ten o'clock,” 
e said. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BRIGHT GOLD. 
Count Fantini followed out scrupu- 
lously the programme he had prepared 


for himself. He wrote a second letter 

to his cousin, telling her that important 
business called him immediately to Flor- - 
ence. He had an opportunity to let one 

of his apartments to advantage. He 

hastened to conclude the bargain. If 
she wished, he would return to her as _ 
soon as it was concluded. 

Going out to post his letter himself, 
he saw the Duke of Sassovivo coming 
from the station in a carriage. He drew 
back quickly into a door-way to avoid 
recognition, then hurried ‘back to the 
obscure lodging-house he patronized, and 
prepared his valise for the journey. He 
had not meant to set out till the next 
morning ; but the fear of encountering 
his cousin’s husband decided him to start 
that very night. He was already well 
on his way, stretched out in an empty 
first-class carriage and sleeping soundly, 
when his cousin’s salon in Ischia rocked 
like a cradle and cast its walls down 
upon her. 

In Rome the news reached him, over- 
whelming him with such terror at the 
thought of his own narrow escape that 
he could scarcely give a thought to those 
who might not have escaped. In Rome 
he felt as though the earth were still 
scarcely firm beneath his feet, and he 
went on to Florence without delay. At 
Florence that evening he received the 
news of his cousin’s death. 

That night he wrote to his sister in 
Sassovivo: ‘Send me news instantly. 
What is this going to be tous? The 
house here is safely mine for five years. 
Will the duke turn us off? If he will 
not do enough for you to enable you to 
help me, then you must come here. 
Send me some money without delay. 
I have scarcely ten lire. After al, 
Laura was stingy. She sent for me to 
go to her, and gave me only enough 
to pay my journey there and back. I 
am as poor as I was when I left Flor- 
ence. Besides, I came near losing my 
life by going. She was warned, and 
would not leave. She has brought her 
fate upon herself. It was pure stub- 
bornness. Send me the money at once.” 

It was quite true that he had but 
little more than ten lire. But he had a 


beautiful gold chain which he had taken 
from his cousin’s toilet-table, and which 
might serve to keep him from starvation 
for some time. He had not thought it 
worth while to mention having taken 
the chain. Sometime perhaps he would 
tell her. If she should think meanwhile 
that some servant had taken it, he could 
not help it. 

“The count has taken your enamelled 
chain,” Rosina said to her mistress. “I 
am sure it is he. I saw him examining 
it to-day. You had better lock up your 
diamonds while he is here.” 

“Poor fellow!” said madama coolly. 
“‘T suppose he thinks that what is mine 
is his. You had better not leave things 
of any value about while he stays. He 
is so poor !” 

He sat in his chamber in Florence the 
day after his return, with the chain in 
his hand, weighing it, and calculating its 
value, thinking bitterly how much more 
he might have taken, if he had but 
known. If he had stayed till afternoon, 
and got hold of her jewel-box or her 
purse, leaving by the last steamer, who 
would have known? She would not 
have had time to tell, and no one would 
have been wronged. The duke did not 
need them, and they would have been 
affluence to him. He sat there imagin- 
ing a hundred ways of gaining by what 
had happened, of what he might have 
gained if, instead of flying at sight of 
the duke, he had hastened back to Is- 
chia and assisted in the work of rescue. 
Purses of gold, rolls of rustling bank- 
notes, glittering rings and bracelets on 
arms and hands which no longer had 
need of them, watches still ticking in the 
vesture of those for whom time was end- 
ed,—one after another they presented 
themselves to his longing fancy. What 
he would have found would have been 
his. And he had lost all through a 
foolish fear. Fear alone could have 
made him forget so to calculate his 
chances in time. 

“ Well, I gained my life, at least,” 
he muttered, giving his shoulders and 
head a shake to drive away those visions 
of Tantalus. ‘“ And, now, what of the 
future?” 
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Laura dead, and the duke hating him, 
what was he to do? There was the 


house for five years, and he would never ~ 


be driven to pay rent; but what if no 
lodgers should present themselves, or, 
coming, what if they should be of those 
who stay but a month or two? Then 
the house was not only a shelter, it was 
a bother. He must have Paula there. 
He could not have the trouble of watch- 
ing that his servant did not rob him of 
more than ten per cent. of what he 
bought; and, besides, it was beneath 
his dignity to haggle for high rent, and 
present bills, and make change. Paula 
must come. It would be nearly their 
old life of La Cala, except that Florence 
was not La Cala. But after five years, 
what then? Besides, the position was 
but little in accordance with his ambition 
and taste. He wanted more power and 
a higher position in society. 

His mind wandering among all sorts 
of possibilities encountered at length 
one which struck fire at histouch. Au- 
rora! The duke was free. He loved 
and would seek her. Marry her,—that 
the count did not believe. It was pos- 
sible, but not likely. If he did marry 
her, he would be more than ever es- 
tranged from Laura’s family, and es- 
pecially from himself. 

As he studied the subject, his head 
alert and his eyes glittering, Aurora 
grew up before his thoughts a mine of 
gold and a sceptre of. power. As his 
wife she could influence the duke to help 
him as Laura never had nor could. As 
his wife, and loved by the duke, his 
complacence would make him master of 
both. Oh, why had he not taken ad- 
vantage of his opportunity in time? 
Aurora as his wife, even with Laura 
alive, might have been a fortune to him. 
He cursed his own stupidity in not pro- 
posing to marry her as soon as he saw 
that the duke was interested in her. 
Was it now too late ? 

He stood up. If he had money 
enough he would start at once for Ven- 
ice. It would be two or three days be- 
fore he could have an answer to his 
letter to Paula, and meantime the duke 
himself might have written to Aurora. 


( 
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Would the chain bring him enough to 
make the journey? It was curious and 
antique, made of little parallelograms 
of old gold linked together, each plate 
enamelled in colors with a bird or flower 
or motto. 

While he stood calculating its value 
and how he could dispose of it, the old 
woman who gave him two or three hours 
of service every day for the crusts of his 
bread and the grounds of his coffee came 
to say that two ladies had come to see 
the rooms. 

Lodgers in July! He started eagerly 
to find the keys. “ But stay,” he said. 
“T will go myself. Tell them that the 
housekeeper is in the country, and that 
I will myself open the apartments for 
them.” 

He waited only long enough to ar- 
range his toilet a little and subdue his 
abounding joy to an appearance of lan- 
guid courtesy, then went out and found 
two elderly women, one in deep mourn- 


ing, the other rather foolishly dressed’ 


for her age in varied light colors. She 
was a much-smiling young thing of fifty, 
with her blond hair fluffed up about a 
face that had some pretensions to pretti- 
ness. 

They announced themselves as cous- 
ins, Americans, and desirous of residing 
several years in Italy, possibly in Flor- 
ence. They had just arrived, and were 
going into the country for a month be- 
fore fixing themselves in town. If they 
were pleased with the apartment, they 
would not mind paying rent from the 1st 
of August. 

The count led them from room to 
room of the really fine old house, lis- 
tened with calm dignity to their ex- 
clamations of delight over the painted 
ceilings, the long, dim drawing-rooms, 
and the stairs up which six persons could 
march abreast without touching each 
other. When they had chosen their 
rooms,—not the finest, he noted,—he 
named his price in fear and trembling 
lest they should know that it was far 
too much, and could scarcely believe 
his own senses when they acquiesced at 
once and proposed to pay three months 
in advance. 

Vou. IX. N. 8.—32 


The ladies themselves, good, simple 
souls who now spoke to a titled person 
for the first time in their lives, were 
equally delighted. The younger ac- 
cepted the receipt the count made out 
for them as if it were a relic, gazing ad- 
miringly at the small characters and the 
curling squirrel-tails that were turned up 
over the backs of the words, and the 
imposing flourish which surrounded like 
a wreath the “ Clemente Count Fantini” 
of the signature. 

For him, he had to cough violently in 
order to account for the rush of blood to 
his face when he saw counted out before 
him six hundred lire in fresh bills of one 
hundred lire each, and ten gold napoleons 
that seemed to him to have been coined 
in heaven. It required all the self-con- 
trol he could exercise to keep from 
snatching the money up before it was 
fairly counted. What if they should 
change their minds? What if a sudden 
hurricane should enter at the open win- 
dow and carry those bills away? What 
if there should be an earthquake in 
Florence ? 

He did succeed in maintzining his lan- 
guid calm, in leaving the money on the 
table till the very instant of going out 
of the room, and seemed to be on the 
point of forgetting it altogether. He 
even turned his back on it for one brief 
instant in order to point out a picture. | 

The ladies, suitably impressed that 
they had received, not conferred, a fa- 
vor, withdrew, wreathed in smiles, the 
count accompanying them to the door 
with the most exquisite courtesy, and 
standing on the threshold to gaze after — 
them as they went down the street. 
The elder went on her way without look- 
ing back, but the younger flung a glance 
and a sweet smile over her shoulder be- 
tween her thin neck and high-pitched 
sleeve. The count bowed profoundly 
again, and received a familiar nod in 
return. 

“ How elegant he is!” said the blonde 
to her cousin. ‘“ He has the true noble air 
that I have always imagined. And did 
you observe that he never once smiled, 
though he was so complimentary and 
polite? I declare, I don’t believe one 
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word I hear about Italians being in- 
sincere and grasping. It is all preju- 
dice and ignorance. I never saw people 
more amiable. He told us to command 
whatever we wished to have done. 
‘ Comandi pure,’ he said. And what 
a beautiful name,— Clemente Count 
Fantini!” 
““D—d fool!” muttered the count, 
shutting the door as they disappeared. 
He returned to his chamber, counted 
his money over once again, packed his 
valise, and set out for Venice that very 
evening. And once on the journey, freed 
from immediate pecuniary anxiety and 
not painfully in doubt concerning the 
future or the result of his present enter- 
prise, he began to regret his cousin and 
feel something like compassion for her 
fate. It seemed to him, indeed, that to 
a certain extent he could have been able 
to rescue the buried without robbing 
them,—unless, perhaps, some loose purse 
were lying about asking for an owner. 
He even found himself thinking that, 
though it was a terrible dispensation, 
yet it was the will of God, against which 
no one can combat. He was almost re- 
solved to have a mass said for the duch- 
ess when he should be in Venice,—a low 
mass for thirty cents. 
So softening was the effect of prosper- 
ity, so holy the glow of those napoleons 
of gold that rested on his heart. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“VIEN MECO A‘ NAVIGAR.” 


THE morning after having heard the 
first news from Ischia, Aurora sat in her 
window, with the curtain half drawn 
aside to give a glimpse of the Lagoon 
without admitting too much sunshine. 
That the news would affect her person- 
ally she did not know, but compassion 
for others rendered it impossible for her 
to think of anything else. She could 
see San Giorgio across the blinding light, 
and the ships anchored below, and the 
gunboat at the mole beneath, armed with 
a mortar and a small cannon on its snowy 
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pressed it, armed with a mortar and 
pestle. She saw them half unconscious- 
ly ; but for some reason the prow of a 
passing gondola that showed beyond her 
curtain-edge awakened her languid at- 
tention, perhaps because for the moment 
it was the only boat in range. 

“There comes a poem,” she said, with 
a smile, her fancy stirring. ‘There 
comes fate. How much a coming prow 
may mean,—a crown, or a cross, or 
both! Let me guess what it is before 
looking. Or shall I decide of myself 
what it means, and never look at all ?” 

Drawing back, she held the curtain 
for a moment so as to hide all but the 
prow, till, seeing it turn her way, she 
leaned into the light to look. 

It was a private gondola, and the two 
gondoliers who swung to and fro on 
their oars with the regularity of pendu- 
lums wore a graceful uniform that she 
recognized. The dark-blue cloth, with 
a short Spanish jacket set with silver 
filigree buttons over a white shirt, low, 
black shoes, showing snow-white hose, 
the deep-fringed sash of red, white, and 
blue, and broad-brimmed yellow straw 
hat, with its plume-like fringe of the 
same colors in narrow ribbons drooping 
over the left ear alla bersagliere, were 
an American invention. 

“Madama Teresa mia!” murmured 
Aurora, and took her opera-glass to 
look. 

The gondola approached the bridge, 
and Mrs. Lindsay was looking at Au- 
rora’s window, and answered her wel- 
coming signal with a quick gesture. In- 
stead of leaning back, she was sitting 
upright, and her parasol was so held that 
the sun touched her face. She was evi- 
dently preoccupied and excited. 

The gondola shot under the bridge 
and drew up at the canal-door, where 
Aurora was already on the step to re- 
ceive her friend. Each looked at the 
other with a swift and anxious interro- 
gation. 

“Come up-stairs,” Mrs. Lindsay said, 
and, taking Aurora’s hand, ran up beside 


her. 
“Do you know that the duchess and 


deck, or, as Mrs. Wilder slightingly ex- 


her two boys were at Casamicciola ?” 
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she asked breathlessly, when the door of 
the chamber had closed upon them. 

Aurora uttered a cry. 

“T had a letter from Madame Lafrage 
the evening after I saw you last,” the 
lady went on. ‘She wrote me that the 
duchess was there with the children, 
and expected, or pretended to expect, her 
husband daily. Madame Lafrage did 
not believe that she expected him. She 
wrote that the youngest boy had said to 
some one that his mother brought them 
away without their father’s consent and 
against his will, which shows that there 
was trouble between them. Madame 
wrote the very morning of the catastro- 
phe, and the duke had not then arrived. 
The latest accounts, just received here, 
give among the dead the duchess and a 
son. But the duke could not have been 
there.”’ 

Aurora was walking slowly up and 
down the room. ‘He would not have 
stayed long away from the children,” 
she said faintly. 

She recollected something that he had 
said to her in Sassovivo: “I find myself 
needing the boys when I am separated 
from them, and it surprises me. I never 
noticed children much, nor considered 
them interesting, except prospectively. 
But now I am uneasy when away from 
them. It is like lying down without a 
pillow. They are something soft and 
comforting for my mind to repose itself 
on.” 
“ Comforting!” How much the word 
had told unconsciously ! 

“He would be sure to follow them,” 
she said. 

“ But I don’t think that he had yet 
followed them,” her friend persisted. 
“T shall soon know; and you may de- 
pend on me for news. I have been up 
to the telegraph-office sending telegrams 
in every direction. Of course every- 
thing is brought to the queen, who is 
still at the Lido, and I hear all immedi- 
ately. When I go back I will send. a 
messenger up by the next vaporetto if 
there is any news of importance to us. 
Meantime, don’t be too anxious. Don’t 
you see that if he had been there his 
name would have been mentioned as 


well as hers and the boy’s? In fact, it 
is sure that he was not there.” 

Aurora paused in her excited prom- 
enade, with a fervent “God grant it! 
And you, dear friend, how kind of you 
to think of me! What should I do 
without you?” 

“T am afraid that you will have to do 
without having me near you, my dear,” 
Mrs. Lindsay said, putting an arm 
around her and leading her to a sofa. 
“ But you will never have to do with- 
out my friendship while I live.” 

“Oh! you are going away ?” 

“T am going away, Aurora, and at 
once. My husband arrives to-morrow 
morning, and I leave with him to-mor- 
row evening. I telegraphed for him as 
soon as I heard this terrible news. How 
trivial were the imperfections I found 
in him, dear! In fact, they seem to me 
now virtues. I turn to him as almost 
the only solid, stable thing I know. 
The earth is not firm. There are so few 
persons whom one can be sure of. I 
want to feel the strong grip of John’s 
hand and see his square shoulders and 
brow. Someway, this news has made 
everything seem shaky. We shall go 
back to America very soon, and I feel 
content to stay there. If you wish to go 
to America, come with me, or follow 
me.” 

Aurora shook her head with a faint 
smile: “I am such a home bird.” 

“You will come when you are a 
bride,” her friend said. 

“Then I shall never come,” was the 
grave reply. “To me the thought of 
marriage is odious.” 

.““ Ah, well, we are thinking of - fu- 
nerals now, not marriages,” Mrs. Lind- 
say sighed. And I must go. There 
may be news waiting; and if there is, 
you shall have it in an hour. If noth- 
ing should come before nine o’clock this 
evening, I shall not send to you till 
morning.” 

Left alone, Aurora resumed her rest- 
less promenade. She had been reading 
a volume of Armenian poems that morn- 
ing, and the refrain of one of them 
passed through her mind again and 
again: 
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My life, my life and the Holy Virgin, 

The holy Cross save Leo and all. 

There is something terrible in learn- 
ing that your worst enemy is dead. 

Aurora’s sense of justice was too 
firm to allow of her making pitiful ex- 
cuses for this woman, though she had 
compassion for her unhappy fate. She 
had been a cruel and dishonest woman, 
and death could not change that fact. 
Silence and oblivion were all the boon 
that she could offer to her shade. The 
contempt and disgust that she had felt 
were lost in awe, and all resentment was 
extinguished on the instant. 

“] will write at once to the Signora 
Paula,” she thought. ‘She begged me 
to write, and I did not refuse. Perhaps 
I ought to have written before. As far 
as I could know, she did me no harm; 
and this will be a great blow to her.” 

It was a relief to occupy herself with 
something connected with the only sub- 
ject of which she could now think, but 
it was difficult to keep her mind fixed 
on the letter. 

Had D’Rubiera reached Ischia before 
that fatal evening? He would go, he 
would surely go. But had he arrived? 
No, she would not believe it! It should 
not be! 

My life, my life and the Holy Virgin, 
The holy Cross save Leo and all. 

Her letter written, Aurora went down 
to luncheon. There were only Mrs. 
Wilder and Miss Fisher. Mrs. Wilder 
did all the talking, finding the two others 
melancholy. 

“T am a believer in homeopathy,” she 
said, “and I am going to treat you two 
accordingly. You are cast down and 

frightened because there has been an 
earthquake in a small town in a small 
island. Now listen to what I have 
studied out this morning concerning the 
destruction of the whole world. Most 
people have an impression that it will 
be miraculously destroyed, or that some 
unusual order, like contact with a planet 
or comet, will set it on fire. I have 
concluded otherwise this morning. It is 
simply like a fire raked up at night 
with the wood and kindlings drying by 
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And country-fashion is the fashion of 
nature. Well, the raked-up fire is in 
the centre of the earth, and the crust 
we live on is full of fuel, prepared 
during cycles. Coal, forests, petroleum, 
once that inward fire bursts up in the 
right place, will feed the flame. The 
earth is more than half combustible, 
and that half will melt the other. There 
are, undoubtedly, corridors through the 
whole earth that communicate from 
mine to mine. If rivers were poured 
in on those raging conflagrations they 
would only produce explosions with 
steam and open new corridors to new 
reservoirs of fuel. In fine, reading the 
description of the last day as it is given 
in the Bible, one sees that science might 
have described the material part of it in 
the same way. As for the signs in the 
heavens, since the heavens influence the 
earth, it may be that this flame of 
nether fire, struggling out and lighting 
the first spark of universal conflagra- 
tion, will be in answer to some call 
from sun or star. He who gave that 
description must have been inspired. 
For, naturally, he could never have seen 
a world on fire. Now, in view of this, 
I hope you will be thankful that what 
has happened was no worse.” 

“Well, you give us a very cheerful 
prospect,” Miss Fisher remarked dryly. 

“The burning may have already been 
kindled,” Aurora said, her imagination 
catching at the idea. 

“T hardly think so,” Mrs. Wilder re- 
plied, with a judicial air. “Time will 
show. At any rate, it will be a slow 
fire, and some will have time to think, 
though doubtless there will be sudden 
explosions in places. My idea is that 
we should look to the heavens, partic- 
ularly the sun, for the first indications. 
It is the sun which looks abroad and 
knows what is going on in the universe, 
- the cosmic messages reach us through 

im.” 

“Tam glad that they have got the 
petroleum out of Pennsylvania,” Miss 
Fisher remarked. ‘And perhaps we 
may be able to use up all this fuel be- 
fore it has time to catch fire.” 


it for the morning, country-fashion. 


“Tn that case,” retorted the other, 
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“the central fire would go out, the ma- 
chine would stop, centrifugal power 
would cease, and we should fly to the 
sun like a moth toa flame.” 

“How can you talk so!” exclaimed 
Miss Fisher, terrified. “When one 
thinks of judgment—” 

“Qh,‘only the malicious need fear 
judgment,” interrupted the lady. 

“¢ But all are malicious at times,” per- 
sisted Miss Fisher, who considered her- 
self religious. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the other, 
dropping for a moment her jesting tone. 
“ All are weak at times, but all are not 
malicious. As to minor faults, why, we 
are like gold: alloy preserves the pure. 
We couldn’t go through the world 
twenty-four carats fine without being 
rubbed into nothingness.” 

Aurora smiled. “ But then every- 
thing which had touched us would have 
acquired some little gold,” she said. 

A messenger was announced, who 
brought a letter from Mrs. Lindsay. 

“The Sindaco of Sassovivo has tele- 
graphed me that none of the family are 
there. He thought the duke might be 
at Bellmar,” she wrote. “The post- 
master of Bellmar informs me that 
twenty-four hours before the catastrophe 
the duke set out for Naples. I have 
sent a telegram to the landlord of the 
hotel where I always stop in Naples. 
Of course they are all topsy-turvy there, 
and the reply may be delayed. I re- 
quested him to search all the hotels and 
find if the duke had passed the night of 
the 28th in any of them. Of course 
he may have stopped with some friend 
instead of going to a hotel. Hope for 
the best, and look for news up to ten 
o'clock to-night. After that go to sleep, 
and I will send in the morning.” 

Aurora had taken her letter up-stairs, 
and read it standing. 

It was impossible to remain quiet 
after reading it. Though but little past 
noon, and sultry, she prepared herself to 
go out. She would go to Saint Mark’s 
and pray. Nothing but prayer could lift 
the burden of that anxiety. 

My life, my life and the Holy Virgin, 
The holy Cross save Leo and all, 
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‘She had said it a thousand times since 
morning. 

The riviera was almost deserted, the 
Lagoon radiated light and heat, the flags 
on the ships hung motionless, the red 
and yellow sails of the vessels crowded 
together at the mole made a mass of 
heavy folds from the tops of the masts 
to the decks they shaded. Gondolas | 
were drawn up under bridges or wher- 
ever shade could be found, and silence 
reigned in sultry street and piazza. 

Only one boat was dropping down 
with the tide, the owner lying back in 
the stern with a great white parasol over 
his head. His face was turned toward 
Aurora’s house, and he saw her come 
out the door. It must be Aurora, he 
thought. Only an Italian could so veil 
and swathe herself in black, and only Au- 
rora could glide so like a shadow through 
that flame of light, her head bent for- 
ward, looking neither to right nor left. 

Mr. Churchill sat upright. 

“T think, on the whole, that I will 
not go down just now,” he said to his 
boatman. “The sun is too blinding. 
Row to the mole here, and then go and 
wait for me near the Ponte San Sepulcro, 
or in the first shade you can find in the 
canal there.” 

The boat slipped in between the gor- 
geous mass of sails, and the owner 
climbed lightly up the mole just as 
Aurora had passed the spot, and fol- 
lowed her at a little distance, his eyes 
fixed upon her. Not a movement nor 
outline escaped him. She turned the 
corner of the Doge’s palace, and walked 
under the heavy colonnade. He fol- 
lowed, they two alone in the sculp- 
tured solitude. Where was she going? 
Would she pass the gate and take a 
gondola by the Bridge of Sighs? She 
came out again and went to Saint 
Mark’s. 

“T might have known that she was 
going to do something beautiful,” he 
thought. 

He followed her into the church, 
and when she knelt before the altar 
of the Eucharist he seated himself back 
against the wall of the transept and 
dreamed while she prayed. 
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He thought of a stately manor-house 
of which he was master, and of which 
many a fair English girl had shown her- 
self more than willing to be the mis- 
tress. Indeed, their willingness and the 
smiles and wiles of anxious mothers 
had had much to do with making him 
an exile and keeping him a bachelor. 
He liked ladies’ society extremely, and 
was afraid of committing himself un- 
awares or being taken in spite of him- 
self. Besides, he was romantic, and 
would have liked to take his bride out 
of a Bluebeard castle or a brigand’s 
cave, or at least to find some resistance 
in herself. 

Then, society had wearied him some- 
what, and he was satisfied with travel. 
He had no desire to hunt tigers in In- 
dian jungles nor bears in the Rocky 
Mountains, nor did yachting lure him, 
though he loved the water and made a 
pet of his boat. For politics, which had 
a fascination for him, he would have 
given his whole life to such a career if 
he could have hoped to become a power; 
but he felt that he could not have borne 
to be a mere follower forever. 

He told his friends that he had come 
to Venice to make up his mind what to 
do with himself. What he did not own 
to his friends was that he was so dis- 
satisfied with his life that he was some- 
times almost desperate. He wanted to dis- 
tinguish himself: he would have liked to 
be a soldier, like his friend and class-mate 
Gordon, who was at that time in Pales- 
tine studying Bible archzology, but who 
had fought, and would fight again when 
he should have taken leave of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

At this moment, however, his discon- 
tent was hushed to rest. He remem- 
bered his rose-gardens in England, and 
his Christmas-fires, and the sweet, fresh 
autumn mornings under his oaks and 
elms. It would be pleasant to be there 
with a poetess by his side to tell him 
how beautiful it all was. It would be 
sweet, too, to float out into the Lagoon 
and down to the Adriatic by moonlight 
with this same poetess by his side. 
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The Englishman hastily left his post 
of observation and went out into the 
vestibule. After a few minutes Au- 
rora came out, and at sight of him her 
sad eyes brightened and her lips made a 
motion to smile. 

“Tt seems to me that the church 
ought to be crowded to-day,” she said. 
“T would stay longer, but I go home to 
see if there is any news.” 

“ Will you permit me to accompany 

you ?” he asked, standing, hat in hand, 
under the great portal. 
- “T do not walk in the street with 
gentlemen,” she replied quite simply. 
“ Otherwise I should like to have your 
company. I am sometimes obliged to 
go out alone, having no servant of my 
own here. One can do so in Venice.” 

The Englishman colored slightly, 
though there was nothing in her refusal 
to mortify him. ‘I would not for the 
world infringe on the customs of the 
place,” he made haste to say. “ But I 
really feel anxious to know if your 
news is good or bad. Would there be 
any impropriety in my following you 
home to inquire ?” 

“ Not the least,” she replied, and, 
bowing slightly with a serious courtesy, 
passed him by, and went out into the 
sunshine. 

“ How well she knows how to tem- 
per her discourse!” he thought, looking 
after her with a smile, and waiting a 
while before following her. “She re- 
fuses with gentleness and is stately in 
concession.” 

When he reached the house, Aurora 
was waiting for him at the door, which 
the servant had opened for her, and, as 
they entered, Miss Fisher appeared with 
a letter. 

“Mrs. Lindsay’s maid brought this a 
few minutes after you went out,” she 
said. 

“Ts there any one in the drawing- 
room ?”’ Aurora asked, holding the letter 
without glancing at it. It seemed to 
her that even from the cover she might 
divine the contents. 

There was no one, and Miss Fisher, 
though consumed by curiosity, did not 


Aurora stirred, lifted her bowed head, 
and put up her hand to sign herself. 


venture to follow them in. 
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Mr. Churchill closed the door behind 
them and followed Aurora to the win- 
dow. She paused one instant, signed 
herself with the cross, and broke the 
seal. It was evident from her com- 
pressed lips and contracted brow that it 
needed courage to do so. 

Then what a change! After the first 
glance, joy flashed into her face, the 
mouth. dimpled with a smile, a deep 
sigh of relief rose from her heart. She 
became enchantingly beautiful in an in- 
stant. 

“The duke escaped by remaining 
over-night in Naples,” Mrs. Lindsay 
wrote. ‘‘ He stopped at the hotel where 
I always go, which accounts for my 
having so prompt an answer. He has 
brought away the bodies of the duchess 
and poor little Erné, the younger boy. 
The elder escaped with a few bruises. 
And now, my dear, I must have one good 
talk with you. Come down and stay all 
night with me, and to-morrow I will pre- 
sent to you the best man in the world.” 

“T need not ask if your news is 
good,” the gentleman said. 

“There is bad news,—terrible news ; 


but that I already knew,” she replied, 


growing serious again. 
good news where I was in doubt. 
down, please, and let me explain.” 

They seated themselves, and Aurora 
told him, with many a soft, graceful 
gesture, and with light, flitting changes 
of expression in her lovely face, how 
she had always known the former family 
of Sassovivo, of her own and her 
mother’s connection with them, and of 
the inherited lealty which bound her to 
the present duke and his family. 

“T had but little acquaintance with 
the present duchess,” she concluded, 
“but her death shocks me inexpressibly. 
The duke I had met before, and I 
could not bear the thought of his loss. 
He is a person whom one esteems at first 
sight and forever.” 

The Englishman rose to take leave, 
with a few words of cordial congratu- 
lation. “I wish I might ask another 
favor,” he said, hesitating, and coloring 
like a boy. ‘You have been so kind 
this morning. But I fear—” 


Sit 
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“Speak frankly,” she said, with a 
charming smile, “ and I will answer the 
same.” 

Then, looking away from him, with 
the air of one who sees another place and 
person, she added, “ La paura [2 faita. 
d’nen.” 

“You are going to the Lido this 
evening,” he said. “I do not know if 
the same rules hold for street and gon- 
dola. If not, I should be very happy if 
you would allow me to accompany you 
to the landing. It will be a lovely even- 
ing.” 

i? I see no reason why you should : 
not,” Aurora said slowly, considering 
the matter. ‘I shall have a servant 
with me.” She studied the subject a 
moment longer, then decided. “If you 
would like to go, please come here about 
sunset. I shall call the gondolier who 
waits here opposite the window.” 

' A few words more, and he went. 

“T like him so much!” Aurora 
mused, standing where he had left her. 
“He inspires confidence. He doesn’t 
pay compliments. One feels no need of 
being watchful to keep him at a dis- 
tance.” 

At sunset he returned, and they 
glided out under the bridge into a lake 
of molten gold under a golden sky, 
against which the silhouette of the city 
lifted itself in darkly-outlined dome and 
campanile. The Lagoon was dotted with 
barks; the fishers were going out, their 
gayly-painted sails spread to catch the 
faint breeze, and a steamer, bound for 
Egypt, was moving down the channel 
with bagpipes playing on board. The 
gunboats and the steamer guarding the 
harbor had run up their colors for some 
festal celebration, and all the world 
seemed sailing through an atmosphere 
of rainbows. 

“ Row slowly, Piero,” Aurora said to 
the gondolier. ‘“ Make the time as long 
as you can while this color lasts.” 

The servant-girl placed herself at the 
bows, Aurora and the Englishman sat 
opposite each other on the leather-cov- 
ered divans, and for a while not a word 
was uttered. To look was occupation 
enough. The gondolier not only did 
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not hasten, but he took upon himself 
to lengthen the way by making a turn 
here and there, now crossing the wake 
of one of the little steamers and letting 
his gondola toss for a moment on the 
long wave it left fringed with golden 
foam, now making the circuit of a 
steamer and sliding along the glittering 
liquid green of its shadow, now with a 
dexterous smooth curve showing them 
the whole enchanting city front, then 
floating downward toward the long low 
wall of the Lido and the crowded 
islands. The color faded ‘a little, and 
the water was a lucid green. 

“T have been thinking,” said Au- 
rora, breaking the silence, “ that I 
would like to build a new ark.” She 
spoke without looking at her companion, 
gazing off dreamily toward the islands. 
He waited for her to continue. 

“Tt should not be like that of Noah,” 
she said presently, as if to herself. “It 
should be a floating island, which could 
be anchored or moved by steam and 
sails. There should be gardens, and 
trees, and houses. We would anchor 
where we pleased, and follow spring or 
autumn about the world. We would 
make excursions into summer and win- 
ter, as we now make them to town or 
country, to mountain or marina. If the 
earth should take fire, we would fly from 
it. If there were another flood, we should 
float in safety.” 

‘‘ The earthquake has made a deep im- 
pression on you,” the Englishman said. 

She bowed her head and was silent. 

They floated down through the soft 
' gplendor of the twilight, that began to 
sparkle with stars and with lamps on sea 
and land. Piero lighted his lamp, that 
showed golden in front, crimson at the 
sides, and turned a dark screen toward 
the passengers. 

‘“‘ May I sing?” asked Aurora. 

“T could ask nothing better,” was the 
fervent reply. 

She sang an Ave Maria. It was not 
one to display vocal execution, but a 
melodious prayer ; and the tones of the 
singer were of a heavenly sweetness. 
Her companion felt the tears rise to his 
eyes as he listened. 


As the last amen died away, they drew 
near the landing. A steamer was just 
approaching its wharf, there was a crowd 
of people about, and boats everywhere, 
and a sound of music from the other 
side of the island. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s maid and one of her 
gondoliers were waiting to receive Au- 
rora, and the servant who had attended 
her hastened to return to the city by the 
steamer about to leave. 

“T shall never forget this evening,” 
the Englishman said, with emotion, as he 
took leave of Aurora. 

“Tt has been most beautiful,” she re- 
plied, with emphasis, but without emo- 
tion. ‘ Good-night.” 

It was impossible to return at once 
even to Venice after that enchanting 
evening. Bidding the gondolier make 
the circuit of San Lazzaro, Mr. Churchill 
seated himself where Aurora had been, 
and sank into a revery. They went in 
and out the dark canals, where only 
stars lighted the sombre glistening water 
coiled about the solitary Armenian con- 
vent, between low mud-banks thrown 
up from the Lagoon and growing year 
by year to islands, then out into the 
firefly swarm of lights, and up against 
the tide to Venice. Some one off toward 
the public gardens was singing a barca- 
role,— 

Vedi che bella sera, 

Dorme assopito il vento,— 
the words softening away into silence, 
out of which stole faintly after a while 
the refrain,— 

Vien meco a navigar, a navigar, a navigar,— 


the last half of the verse echoing the 

musical phrase of the first an octave be- 

low with a somewhat grotesque effect. 
The Englishman drew a deep, tremu- 


lous breath. 
-“ What a heaven it would be to float 


so forever with her by my side!” he 
thought. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A FAILURE. 


THE day after Mrs. Lindsay’s depart- 


ure Aurora was told that a gentleman 
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who did not give his name was waiting 
She 
went down, and was confronted by Count 
Fantini, who, dressed in deep mourning, 
stood in the middle of the room, and 
bowed profoundly and silently when she 


in the drawing-room to see her. 


entered. 


“What is he here for?” she thought, 
with involuntary displeasure ; but in the 
circumstances she could hardly express 


her thought. The mourning he wore, 


and the solemnity of his face, called for 
a certain degree of respect, if not of 


sympathy. 

After the first instinctive recoil, she 
saluted him with courtesy, seated her- 
self, and waited to hear what he would 
say. 

“T have met with a crushing misfor- 
tune,” he said. 

“T am greatly shocked by the news I 
have heard,” Aurora replied. ‘I have 
written to the Signora Paula. I hope 
that she is well.” 

“T presume so. I am from Florence, 
where I now have a house.” the count 
said. “TI have not heard from Paula 
for a week or two. I also have written 
to her since my return from Ischia. If 
important business had not called me to 
Naples the very day of the catastrophe, 
I should have shared my poor dear 
cousin’s fate.” 

“Indeed !” responded Aurora, with a 
very moderate degree of interest. “ You 
were fortunate.” 

“Poor Laura was not perfect,” he 
went on, not seeming to observe her 
coldness. ‘“ But she was a good friend 
tome. She had so much sympathy for 
me and Paula that she was ready to do 
even a great injustice in order to, as she 
thought, serve us. Indeed, she was not 
aware that she was wronging any one. 
Her thoughts were all absorbed in us. 
Of course, when I knew what she was 
doing, I was displeased, and did all I 

could to convince her that I could never 
consent to do as she wished. After you 
left Sassovivo, I was so indignant at 
what had happened that I myself went 
away directly.” 

“He went away before I did; and he 
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in Florence,” Aurora thought; but she 
said nothing. She had listened to his 
excuses with downcast eyes and an im- 
passive face. 

“You will understand, contessina,” he 
resumed, with emotion, “that the sub- 


ject is one which I cannot pursue. I 
am glad that I was reconciled with my 
cousin before her death, and that she at 
last consented to favor those wishes and 
hopes of mine which at first she did all 
in her power to oppose. The temporary 
pain which she caused me I forgive with 
all my heart. And, Madama Aurora, I 
am sure that you will not cherish anger 
against one whom fate has smitten so 
tragically.” 

“ Certainly not,” Aurora said coldly. 
“T remember of the signora duchessa 
only her misfortune. It was not neces- 
sary to recall the past.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” the count ex- 
claimed, with real or affected relief. “I 
have been very unhappy. You may 
guess how important the subject is to 
me when you know that I started for 
Venice the moment I induced my cousin 
to say that she would do all that she 
could to help me to be happy in my own 
way,—witbout her I was helpless, and 
did not dare to speak ; and a still greater 
proof of my earnestness is my continuing 
my journey even after the terrible news 
came from Ischia. I would certainly 
have come for the sake of justice.” He 
paused, as if trembling on the verge of 
fate; then added, in an impassioned 
tone, “ How much more have I com 
for love’s sake !”” 
“ How I hate him!” thought Aurora 
passionately. She lifted her head and 
looked at him with a full, commanding 
gaze. ‘Pardon me, count,” she said, 
“but with your love-affairs I have noth- 
ing to do, and I am surprised that you 
should make me such confidences. Pray 
do not say any more on the subject. 
The past is past. I retain no resentment 
against Madama di Sassovivo. For the 
future, your future and mine, signor 
conte, are likely to be far divided, and it 
is not necessary that we should speak of 
them. I can only say that I am most 


went to see the house the duke lets him 


sorry for your loss, and I wish you pros- 
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perity. Pray do not recur to subjects 
which are better forgotten.” 

The count was silent a moment. He 
sat opposite her, at a respectful distance, 
and his eyes, changing with quick, green 
lights, were fixed on her. Her own 
were downcast, but her head was high 
and her cheeks burning. He saw that 
he must be wary and restrain his anger 
yet a while. 

“Sometimes a lady’s reputation re- 
quires that she should take a certain 
course that she would otherwise not 
have chosen,” he said slowly and softly. 
“ An ill story once told, however false, 
is seldom forgotten. It is enough to 
render it impossible for a young lady 
ever to marry well, unless she should 
chance to have a great fortune. Only 
a respectable marriage can make people 
pardon the stain, even though it were 
undeserved.” 

He saw the color fading out of her 
face as he spoke. But that she sat mo- 
tionless, with her hands locked together, 
he might have thought that she was on 
the point of fainting. 

“Sometimes a marriage is a conveni- 
ence rather than an affair of the heart,” 
he went on in the same tone, seeing that 
she did not stir. “ A lady is unpro- 
tected, she has no freedom, she is liable 
to misconceptions wherever she may go. 
She can have no sort of friendly inter- 
course with any gentleman, however old 
an acquaintance and however her affairs 
may have been entangled with his, with- 
out giving a warrant to evil tongues. 
But, once married, friendship is free to 
her. She sees whom she will, and no 
one thinks anything of it.” 

This time Aurora looked up. She 
was still very pale, but she had regained 
her self-control. 

‘“‘T presume that you are so good as 
to refer to that impudent story which 
was invented to drive me out of the 


“ No one could have regretted it more 
than I did,” the count replied, dropping 
his eyes and drooping humbly before 
her. “TI could not have foreseen it, or 
it would never have been told. Though 
why you should say that it was invented 
to drive you away I cannot see. I offer 
you reparation and the means of burying 
it in oblivion.” 

“ Know that I despise it,” Aurora 
interrupted; ignoring haughtily his last 
words. “It has not injured, but only 
insulted me. Iam no great admirer of 
persons who are never criticised. It 
requires a great deal of selfishness and 
meanness to go through life unblamed. 
The best do not escape; but the bad 
help and defend each other.” 

“T offer you the means of burying 
the story. in oblivion,” the count re- 
peated in a low voice that shook slightly. 
“ As my wife it will never be remem- 
bered against you.” 

Aurora looked at him steadily. “I 
will never be your wife, Count Fantini,” 
she said. “ And, since you persist in a 
conversation which I have begged you 
to change, I must ask you to excuse my 
leaving you.” 

She rose quickly, courtesied, and was 
going toward the door. 

He rose, too, giving his dastardly 
anger full rein now. ‘Think twice,” 
he said, in a hissing voice, “ before you 
give people to say that, having been 
your lover, I refused to make you my 
wife.” 

Aurora turned, with her hand on the 
lock, and looked at him contemptuously. 
“ The lie is dead and buried,” she said. 
“Tt was buried under the rocks of Casa- 
micciola!” 

She was gone, and he stood as if 
smitten by a thunderbolt. 


her shield. 
Mary AGNEs TINCKER. 


castle of Sassovivo,” she said scornfully. 


[To BE CONTINUED. 


She knew all, then, and the duke was 
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NEW YORK’S LYCEUM 


OME time ago, when it was an- 

nounced that Mr. Lawrence Barrett, 
the well-known actor, would, during his 
New York engagement, avail himself of 
the aid of the Lyceum School for Actors 
in a production of “ Julius Czesar,” wide 
interest was manifested in the matter, 
not only among persons directly or in- 
directly connected with stage matters, 
but by the large class of thoughtful 
persons who fancy that if the theatre is 
to work good, instead of evil, the neces- 
sary reform must begin with the ma- 
terial out of which actors are made. 
It has been held of late, and this view 
of the problem has been ably set forth 
in a recent article in another magazine, 
that vicious managers are chiefly to 
blame for the present degradation of 
the stage; that so long as men without 
good morals or manners dictate the 
policy of theatres we shall have little 
on the stage which appeals to men and 
‘ women of good taste. If it falls to a 
man without education or taste to say 
what kind of a play shall be given, how 
it shall be given, and by what actors, it 
goes without saying that the result will 
be bad. 

There can be no question as to the 
justness of this view; and if the for- 
tunes of the stage were in danger of 
falling permanently into the hands of 
speculators, who “ work” the theatrical 
business as they would any other, ig- 
noring the fact that the qualities which 
enable a man to sell hides or lard suc- 
cessfully are not precisely those of the 
competent manager, the case would be 
indeed desperate. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that the speculator who de- 
votes himself to. negro minstrels one 
season and to Italian opera the next 
will do great harm to Italian opera, if he 
does not quite ruin himself. But with 
the rise of the “star” system in the 
dramatic world there may ultimately be 
no room for the speculator, a product 
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ence in actors themselves. The “star” 
of the future is pretty sure to be al- 
ways his own manager, and our most 
steadily prosperous theatrical organiza- 
tions to-day are those managed entirely 
by the chief actor of the company. For 
a time the stage art seemed to be in dan- 
ger of falling wholly into the hands of 
these speculators, who were neither 
actors themselves nor men of ‘sufficient 
good taste or education to appreciate 
good acting. The financial downfall of 
the leaders in this pernicious business 
warrants one in hoping that the actor- 
manager will rule the stage in the 
future as he has done in the past. The 
regeneration of the actor may therefore 
be said to imply that of the manager. 
Such being the case, what is being 
attempted to provide better actors? and 
how far does the attempt justify one in 
hoping for good results? The Lyceum 
School for Actors, of New York, is, so 
far as I know, the first attempt to do 
for this country what the Conservatoire 
of Paris does for the French stage. In 
placing the two in the same sentence I 
intend no comparison of any kind: the 
one is the work of generations of gifted 
men, the other an experiment begun 
but yesterday. Nevertheless, humble 
though the Lyceum School may be as 
compared with the Paris Conservatoire, 
it is the first regularly organized dra- 
matic school this country has had, with 
a faculty of actors and an intelligent 
scheme for imparting to young men and 
women so much of stage art as can be 
taught in a few years. So evident was 
the demand for more systematized in- 
struction than that afforded by more or 
less successful actors or actresses who 
devoted their spare time to pupils, that 
more than one hundred persons, apout 
two-thirds of them young women, paid 
the fees and have been in attendance 
upon the School since last October. 
More than half these young people 
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and devote the winter to the School at 
considerable expense and probably sac- 
rifice. When, therefore, an opportu- 
nity was offered to judge of the value of 
such systematic instruction, it was not 
neglected by the theatre-going public, 
and Mr. Barrett is said to have been 
more than satisfied with the financial 
outcome of the experiment. I confess 
that I went to the first performance of 
“ Julius Ceesar” with misgivings. While 
confident of the need of such training 
as the Lyceum School professes to give, 
the art of imparting dramatic knowl- 
edge is almost unknown in this country 
and untried. Provide a boy or girl of 
average intelligence with a writing-mas- 
ter or a dancing-master, and we can pre- 
dict with fair certainty that he or she 
will write or dance passably at the end 
of a certain time. But how about act- 
ing? The results of the hard work of 
some professional actors in training ama- 
teurs for special performances is enough 
to make one ponder. Sometimes the 
most intelligent person in the amateur 
company fails miserably, while the dunce 
makes a hit. The mimetic faculty often 
seems to be as independent of the intel- 
ligence as is muscular strength. Again, 
amateurs show peculiarities that puzzle 
the observer: one may be excellent so 
long as you confine him to pantomime, 
but a laughing-stock when he opens his 
mouth ; another may achieve the same 
results by opposite methods. 

The work of the members of the Ly- 
ceum School for Actors, as seen in Mr. 
Barrett’s revival of. “Julius Cesar,” 
was interesting alike in its achieve- 
ments and in its shortcomings. Both 
were marked. Eighty members of the 
School, fifty women and thirty men, 
were engaged to play the mob, and one 
or two of the minor characters were also 
taken by pupils of the Lyceum School. 
I can sum up briefly what impression 
the work of the School made. In the 
first act the effect was highly satisfac- 
tory; the train of citizens was more ef- 
fective than usual, partly because there 
were more of them than most managers 
can afford for Shakespearian revivals, 


School, being of a better class than the 
ordinary supernumeraries taken from the 
street at a dollar or less a night, walked 
and bore themselves more as we im- 
agine Romans may have done than is 
the case with the customary counterfeit 
Roman of the stage. During the third 
act the uproar over the stabbing of 
Ceesar was tremendous, although it was 
to be noted that it was pitched in too 
feminine a key: there were not men 
enough in the mob to give the desired 
bass. But the shrieks of horror of the 
women, and the incessant life and move- 
ment of the mob, were excellent and ef- 
fective. 

In the Forum scene the members of 
the School were expected to distinguish 
themselves, and had evidently resolved 
to do so at any cost. This scene had 
been rehearsed a great many times as 
one of the school-exercises during the 
early part of the winter, and something 
after the Meiningen way of doing things 
had been hinted at as the result. The 
intentions were plainly excellent, and 
failed of a better effect owing to very 
evident causes, among which may be 
mentioned (first) the difficulty of making 
a crowd of very young men and women, 
most of them under twenty-four years of 
age, mimic the looks, actions, and cries of 
an ordinary street-mob composed of peo- 
ple of all ages, and (second) the natural 
excitement of young people who ap- 
pear for the first time upon a real stage, 
before a real audience, and know that 
much is expected of them. To these 
causes, chiefly, may, I think, be laid the 
sense of a lack of real passion in the 
anger of the mob, the overacting, some- 
times ridiculous, and, lastly, the hurtful 
exuberance of gesture and voice to be 
noted all through this scene. The ten- 
dency of the ordinary supernumerary 
to stand stock-still, raising his arms or 
his legs at regular intervals and shout- 
ing only when his neighbor shouts, had 
+ probably been cited to the Lyceum 
pupil as the height of dramatic impro- 
priety: hence his anxiety for life-like 
action and his terror of repose. Repose, 
however, has its value, and its lack was 
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of the Lyceum pupils. As to the over- 
acting, these young people believed, ap- 
parently, that for the best results each 
one should deport himself or herself as 
if he or she monopolized the attention 
of the audience. Some extraordinary 
bodily and facial contortions resulted, 
some of the young people advancing al- 
most to the footlights, and gesticulating 
madly in the attempt to attract atten- 
tion. As to the exuberance of voice, 
the School may be said to have shouted 
as one man, and to such purpose that 
the Mark Antony of the occasion, in his 
oration over Ceesar’s body, could not 
make one word out of ten heard, and 
evidently thought that the Lyceum 
School for Actors was decidedly too 
much of a good thing. Having speci- 
fied the weak parts of the School’s work, 
it must now be said that the result, as a 
whole, was a performance of “Julius 
Czesar” which, so far as the supernu- 
meraries went, surpassed any that lives in 
my recollection. The stage was ade- 
quately filled by this picturesque mob: 
that the errors were in the right direc- 
tion was shown by subsequent improve- 
ments during the two weeks of the 
play’s run, the nervousness which led 
the mob to exaggerate at first gradually 
giving way to quieter and better methods. 
The press of New York, with one or 
two insignificant exceptions, praised the 
work of the School highly, while point- 
ing out salient weaknesses. It was 
generally admitted that no such stage 
work had been expected or seen in this 
country. 

The Lyceum School for Actors had 
its origin in the system, followed by one 
of the New York theatres, of sending out 
several companies at a time to perform a 
play which had proved profitable in the 
city. This year, owing to dull times, 
the Madison Square Theatre has not 
found the business so profitable; but 
until lately it has kept at least half a 
dozen travelling- companies on “the | 
road,” playing pieces that had made 
reputations at the home house. The 
manner of conducting the business was 
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simple. As soon as a piece at the 
Madison Square Theatre could be called 
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a success, the scene-painters were set at 
work preparing a duplicate set of scenes, 
and the stage-manager began the drill 
of a second company recruited from 
such material as could be found. When 
the members of the new company knew 
their parts, the scenery was ready, and 
off they went. A route was laid out, 
halls and theatres engaged by telegraph, 
and the general manager at the New 
York office was kept informed as to the 
exact state of affairs. Such a company 
could be organized, drilled, and started 
on its travels at two weeks’ notice; and 
matters were so arranged that in case of 
bad business it could be disbanded and 
all contracts cancelled in half that time. 
The business was one requiring before 
everything business-like exactitude and 
system. It happened, as might have 
been foreseen, that the supply of avail- 
able actors and actresses ran low at last, 
and the managers of the theatre began 
to cast about for material out of which 
more useful actors might be made. 
Perhaps owing to the fact that the 
Madison Square Theatre is associated 
in the popular mind with a well-known 
New York clergyman intimately con- 
cerned in its management, it came about 
that no theatre has been so overrun with 
would-be Romeos and Juliets eager to 
show how fiercely the sacred fire burned 
within them. The domestic, not to say 
goody - goody, character of ‘the plays 
brought out at the Madison Square 
Theatre and its travelling offshoots 
made parents afflicted with stage-struck 
children look to it as the theatre to 
which their son or daughter must go if 
the worst came to worst. Gradually the 
applications in person and by letter from 
persons who wanted to impress the pub- 
lic from the stage of the Madison Square 
Theatre became so many that the man- 
agers resolved to make some use of the 
opportunity offered. Mr. Franklin H. 
Sargent, then an instructor in elocution 
and dramatic reading at Harvard, was 
invited to come to New York and classify 
the applicants for stage life. He listened 
to all comers, read all letters, and encour- 
aged the most promising applicants to 
begin real work, giving lessons to such 
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as came to New York, and advising the 
others by letter as to the best course to 
pursue. As for the immediate pur- 
poses of the Madison Square Theatre it 
was necessary to train a person to act 
but one or two parts, nothing like 
a thorough dramatic training was at- 
tempted: any young man or woman who 
promised well was assigned to one or two 
parts in his or her line and taught those 
parts. Some plays of the Madison 
Square series have kept the stage stead- 
ily for years: “ Hazel Kirke,” for in- 
stance, has been played every night in 
the year, except Sundays and Good 
Friday, ever since its first production in 
New York in February, 1880, and is 
still “on the road.” In 1882 there 
were four companies playing ‘“ Hazel 
Kirke” at one time, and naturally the 
characters in this play were studied by 
several scores of young people. The 
home management could never know 
just when some one of the many com- 
panies would need a substitute; but, 
owing to the system followed, illness or 
accidents made but little difference. 
Part of the system consisted of a ledger, 
each page of which was headed by the 
name of some character in one of the 
Madison Square Theatre plays. If, for 
instance, Mr. Frohman, the manager 
then and now, received a despatch from 
St. Louis announcing the illness of the 
Hazel in the company playing there, and 
requesting a substitute, it was but the 
work of a few moments to take down 
the ledger, turn to the page headed 
“ Hazel,” and pick out the young woman 
down on that page who lived nearest to 
St. Louis. A few telegraphic messages 
settled the matter, and the substitute 
was soon on her way, studying the part 
in the cars as she went from Cincinnati 
or Chicago or wherever she may have 
been taken from. Gradually the theatre 
came to have several hundred persons of 
more or less experience and living in all 
parts of the country looking to it for 
employment and opportunities. 

Out of this business came the idea of 
the Lyceum School. It is rather hard 
upon the managers of the Madison 
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the new Lyceum Theatre, which Mr. 
James Steele McKay, the author of 
“ Hazel Kirke,” and the first manager 
of the Madison Square Theatre, is about 
to open, should have the School enter- 
prise under its care and derive a certain 
advantage in being able to take its pick. 
of the most promising pupils. Soon 
after the Madison Square Theatre 
opened with “ Hazel Kirke,” Mr. Me- 
Kay quarrelled so bitterly with the 
owners of the theatre that the connec- 
tion ended ; and, owing to the nature of 
his contract with the theatre, he lost all 
control of his play “Hazel Kirke,” 
which made a fortune for the theatre 
but nothing for Mr. McKay. The suc- 
cess of the piece and of the theatre was 
sufficiently great, however, to give Mr. 
McKay a certain prestige in the amuse- 
ment world, and it was not long before 
capitalists were induced to invest money 
in the Lyceum Theatre scheme. The 
theatre is to be of the same class as the 
Madison Square,—devoted to American 
pieces of an alleged moral character and 
played, so far as possible, by native-born 
actors. As the “road” business is the 
most money-making part of such a 
scheme when once a name has been es- 
tablished for the home theatre and its 
plays, Mr. McKay early began to organ- 
ize a corps from which his “ road” com- 
panies could be drawn. Mr. Sargent 
suggested the organization of a regular 
dramatic school, and offered to direct 
such an institution. The offer was ac- 
cepted. In May last Mr. Sargent left 
the Madison Square Theatre and went 
to Europe to study the organization and 
methods of stage schools there. At 
the same time announcements were made 
in the newspapers of all the large cities 
of what the directors of the School pro- 
posed to do. For the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars applicants were offered in- 
struction in the rudiments of stage art: 
the sessions of the School were to begin 
in October and end in May. Before 
the School was formally opened, prelimi- 
nary examinations were held, and some 
persons physically or mentally unfit for 
the work were kindly advised to save 


Square Theatre that another theatre, 
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On the first Monday in October the 
classes met for the first time. The 
faculty comprised Messrs. James Steele 
McKay and Franklin H. Sargent, di- 
rectors and teachers of speech and 
action; Mr. Belasco, the actor and 
playwright, rehearsals; Mr. Frederick 
Williams, formerly stage-manager at the 
Boston Museum, stage-business; Ma- 


dame Servien, pantomime ; Miss Whin-' 


nery, voice-culture ; Mr. Max Freeman, 
stage-business; Mr. W. H. Seymour, 
stage - business; Signor Zaristawski, 
dancing; Mr. Eugene Clifton, fencing ; 
Mr. Lysander Thompson, make-up; 
Mr. Alfred Kempson, costuming. The 
first few weeks were devoted by each 
teacher to finding out the peculiar line 
of work for which each pupil was best 
fitted. That done, the School was di- 
vided into a number of companies, each 
composed of twelve persons and contain- 
ing the usual elements of an ordinary 
stock company,—young hero and hero- 
ine, heavy villain, comic countryman, 
singing chambermaid, eccentric charac- 
ters, etc. Each company formed a class 
by itself, and came before each instruc- 
tor in turn. So far as possible, each 
company has had four hours a day in 
class, the rest of the time being devoted 
to study or to attending, as spectators, 
the sessions of other classes. Two of 
the class-rooms are fitted up with stages 
and all the appointments of a small thea- 
tre. At Mr. Sargent’s invitation, I re- 
cently passed an afternoon at the School, 
going from class to class. In one room 
the students were drilled in pitching 
their voices so as to be heard in large 
houses; in another, clear enunciation 
and good reading were taught to a dozen 
young people. What impressed me al- 
most immediately was the marked ear- 
nestness of the students: it was serious 
work to them. ‘Two of the classes were 
of especial interest,—that taught by Mr. 
Sargent, where action was the subject, 
and that taught by Mr. Belasco, where 
a rehearsal was going on. 

Mr. Sargent was engaged in giving 
his class a drill in the expression of 
emotion by action. Mr. Sargent, though 
not so enthusiastic a follower of Delsarte 


as Mr. McKay, is sufficiently imbued 
with his ideas to believe that the bodily 
and facial expression of emotion is subject 
to well-defined laws, and even shat shades 
of emotion may be conveyed without 
speech. He does not believe at all, 
however, in the attempt of Delsarte’s 
disciples to fit every emotion and shade 
of emotion, no matter how complex, with 
its proper facial or muscular expression, 
and to insist that an actor who wishes to 
portray grief, for instance, must do so 
after a fixed model, following inflexible 
rules. Delsarte, if I remember rightly, 
enumerates some three thousand exer- 
cises for the eye. An “expressive eye” 
was no figure of speech with him. He 
made drawings of three thousand posi- 
tions of the eye, in connection of course 
with the eyelids and eyebrows, each 
position indicating to his mind some 
emotion different from that indicated by 
any other of the two thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine remaining posi- 
tions. Delsarte treated the whole body 
with almost equal care: he analyzed 
some five hundred positions of the hand 
and fingers; and when he died, fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, he was about to 
publish another volume containing a few 
thousand more “ positions.” Mr. Sar- 
gent agrees with Delsarte’s critics that 
to expect a man or woman to act by rule 
is fatal. Another objection the force of 
which he admits is that, while Delsarte’s 
definition of the proper muscular and 
facial accompaniment to certain emo- 
tions may be perfectly in keeping in a 
Frenchman, it might be absurd in a 
German or an American. For instance, 
suppose that a man is suddenly informed 
that his wife has eloped: a Frenchman 
in such a situation might rave, tear his 
hair, and smash the furniture; but 
would an American do so? or a Ger- 
man? ora Chinaman? Therefore, until 
some American Delsarte arises, it would 
be folly to attempt the famous French- 
man’s system, book in hand. 

But there are some ideas of Delsarte 
which may find recognition even in an 
American school for actors. He be- 
lieved, for instance, that, while the aver- 
age man has all the requisite means or 
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machinery for the expression of excep- 
tional emotion, the machinery is rusty. 
The merest tyro in acting may be able to 
say to the, servant, “ Put some coal on 
the fire,” with the most perfect accent 
and action in the world, because these 
are words and gestures to which he is 
accustomed in every-day life. But if 
he has to say, “ Let the wretch be torn 
limb from limb,” that is quite a differ- 
ent matter. He is not accustomed to 
give orders of that kind every day of 
his life, and, though he may have some 
notion of how the facial and bodily ma- 
chinery ought to work at that moment, 
it is likely to be rusty. Delsarte’s 
exercises in the way of expressing 
strong emotion are designed to keep 
this machinery of emotion well oiled 
and in order for use. And while the 
husband whose wife has just eloped 
may not be able to indicate by. expres- 
sion the fact that his wife was young 
and lovely instead of old and ugly, or 
that she was rich instead of poor, there 
are certain rudimentary emotions the 
language of which is to some extent the 
same among all people. Grief, joy, de- 
fiance, anger, supplication, command, 
etc., have certain recognized forms of 
expression. It was with great interest 
that I watched Mr. Sargent’s class por- 
tray in rapid succession all of these 
emotions. Mr. Sargent’s aim is to bring 
into play. positions and expressions 
which do not occur in every-day life: 
he does not give these exercises as in- 
struction in acting, but as tending to 
facilitate acting. 

Mr. Belasco’s class were rehearsing a 
scene from an emotional drama of his 
own. A husband, who has been deeply 
wronged, visits his home for the last 
time to demand his child. The scene 
between husband and wife is short, but 
Mr. Belasco, who sat in front of the 
stage, watching his pupils as a cat 
watches mice, was so particular about 
every detail that the young woman who 
personated the wife, and who is required 
to enter to slow music, clutching the 
furniture for support, had to make her 
entrance eleven times and to make 


chair before Mr. Belasco was satisfied. 
In both of these classes the fact-that every 
question was decided by men who had ex- 
perience of what was essential upon the 
real stage gave weight to the teaching. 
The managers of the Lyceum School 
expect not only to derive from their 
scheme a supply of young people likely 
to become of value upon the stage and al- 
ready trained in the rudiments of stage 
art, but to raise the secial standard of 
the dramatic companies under their di- 
rection. If a better class of young men 


and women can be attracted to the stage, 


much will have been attained, for scarce- 
ly any drilling will teach a man to walk 
or talk like a gentleman on the stage if 
he does not do so in real life. And one 
reason why so many young men and 
women of fair social standing think of 
the stage only as a last resort is that 
the knowledge of stage art or its rudi- 
ments is only to be acquired by joining 
a company and struggling up; not a 
pleasant process, especially to a young 
lady of refinement. The social status 
of the play-actor is no better here than 
in England, and Mr. F. C. Burnand’s 
notable article in the December number 
of the “ Fortnightly Review” updn the 
dangers and drawbacks of the stage as a 
profession applies quite as fully to the 
stage of New York as to that of London. 

Recognizing this fact, the managers 
of the Lyceum School wish to give 
sensitive young people of some refine- 
ment another avenue to acquiring some- 
thing of stage art. It is only the begin- 
ner who is forced to associate with the 
commonest of the theatrical people and 
to accept any kind of an engagement 
that offers. Moreover, they hope to or- 
ganize companies composed wholly of 
respectable people, among whom a young 
girl will be safe from moral injury. 
Having a large school of a hundred or 
more pupils to draw from, it may be 
possible to organize such ideal com- 
panies, morally speaking. Another year 
will show whether they overestimate the 
value of their school as a minor factor 
in one problem of the day,—the regen- 
eration of the stage. 
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I iver tellin’ yez,” said Mr. 
Terence Heffernan one even- 
ing to a select coterie of friends as they 


sat discussing politics and other perish-. 


able commodities, “about the way Dan 
O’Rourke, the schoolmasther, was mar- 
ried upo’ the widdy Mahone? 

“Ye see,” he continued hastily, an- 


ticipating a possible response in the af-— 


firmative, “ye see, Dan O’Rourke was 
gittin’ on in years, and schoolmastherin’, 
barrin’ ’twor a gintale an’ dignifyin’ pur- 
fession, was far from bein’ the best in 
the worruld for bringin’ grist to the 
mill. So, wan avenin’, says he to him- 
self as he sat sewin’ a patch on his Sun- 
day breeches,— 

“¢ Dan’l,’ says he, ‘ ye were niver cut 
out for a caylibious life. Ye've qualities 
that’s calkilated to adorn the domestic 
circle, an’ to bring swateness into the 
cup o’ some dacent an’ well-to-do widdy, 
while she could be attindin’ to sich little 
matthers as thim for ye,’ says he, p’intin’ 
to the breeches. 

- “¢ Now,” says he, ‘there’s the widdy 
Mahone has as nate an’ tidy a little 
farm as anny in the barony, an’ well 
stocked too, be jabers, besides money 
out at intherest to yer own certain 
knowledge. Why don’t ye be afther 
shtrikin’ up for the widdy, who ’tis com- 
mon talk is well-intintioned to’rds ye 
annyway, instid o’ atin’ yer heart out 
an’ wastin’ yer ripe scholarship over a 
thribe av graceless gossoons as cares no 
more for the Humanities than they do 
for the scrapin’s of last year’s praties ?’ 

“ An’, sure enough, the very nixt 
avenin’ he dhressed himself in his best 
bib an’ tucker, an’, wid an illigant boo- 
kay in his button-hole an’ a shmall black 
bottle in his lift-hand coat-tail pocket, 
he made his way to the widdy’s, turnin’ 
over in his mind the heads av his dis- 
coorse as he wint along. | 

“Dan rapped at the dure; an’ who 
should opin it but Misthress Mahone 
herself ? 

Vou, IX, N. 
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“ ¢@ood-avenin’, Misthress Mahone, 
ma’am, an’ save ye kindly,’ says Dan, 
chuckin’ his lift foot forrard, an’, wavin’ 
his hat wid wan hand while he held 
the t’other over his heart, on’y a little 
lower for fear av crushin’ the bookay, 
he made a flourish fit to make a. dancin’- 
masther die wid invy. 

““« The same to yerself, an’ manny av 
thim,’ says the widdy. ‘ An’ won’t ye be 
afther comin’ in?’ says she. 

“ Dan wint in, an’ tuk a sate as near 
to the widdy as he thought convanient. 

“ be a wurruk of suparior- 
gation,’ says he, ‘ to be axin’ how ye find 
yerself the day, for ye luk as bloomin’ 
as the first wink o’ sunlight.’ 

Arrah, Misther O’Rourke,’ -says 
the widdy, sighin’ an’ liftin’ her hand- 
kercher to her eyes, ‘’tis small matther 
how a poor lone widdy luks, wid her heart 
in the grave and her husband’s name 
on the tombstone,’ says she. ‘ More be 
token black niver did suit me,’ says she. 

“¢ Don’t be desavin’ yerself wid no 
sich onnatural an’ deciptive devices, 
ma'am,’ says Dan. ‘Sure him that’s 
gone (saints pave his way to glory) 
would be compinsated for his loss av he 
could but see how purty ye’re lookin’ in 
the widdy’s weeds, ma’am,’ says he. 

Qchone, ochone!’ says the widdy, 
breakin’ into a wail; ‘why did he die 
an’ not take me wid him ?’ 

“¢The blissid saints forbid!’ says 
Dan. ‘The dec’ased (dacent man) 
would niver be that selfish. Wid the 
reminissintial mimory of a life of con- 
jugular bliss to the rare of him, av he 
could spake now he’d be sayin’, in the 
language cf the catechism, “Let her 
widdyhood be short, that her days may 
be long in the land,” ’ says he. 

For shame, Misther O’Rourke !’ 
says the widdy, lookin’ mighty put out. 
‘Sich talk as that, an’ the grass not 
growed over poor Corney’s grave jit, 
an’ meself at death’s door wid grief an’ 
weepin’ |’ says she. 
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‘¢ Permit me, me dear madam, to of- 

ficiate as yer midical adviser pro tan- 
trums, an’ prescribe for ye,’ says Dan, 
wid a sympathizin’ look at the widdy. 

Tantrums ?’ says she. 

“¢ philisophical terrum, ma'am,’ 
says Dan, ‘manin’ “to the linth av the 
extint av the midicine-chist.” Would it 
shtruck wid elephantiasthma!’ says 

“ An’ he whipped the bottle out av his 
pocket, an’ put it on the table betuxt ’em. 

“<'Pwill ixpadiate the cirkilation, an’ 
rayjuvenate the depopilated nervous cin- 
tres, an’ warrum the cockles av the heart 
ginerally,’ says he. 

Sure, Misther O'Rourke, ’twould 
ill besame me to be resavin’ gifts the 
like o’ that from gintlemin,’ says she. 

Timayo Dan’l an’ dona fay- 
rintes,’ says he, ‘which bein’ translated 
manes, “ Ye must niver luk a gift-horse 
in the mouth,”’ says Dan. 

“¢ Ah, thin,’ says she, ‘if an edi- 
cated scholar the like av yerself goes to 
cotin’ the furrin tongues ag’in’ a poor 
soft woman, what can she do but agree 
wid ye in self-defince ?’ says she. 

“‘¢>'Tis the glory av yer sect, ma’am,’ 
says Dan, ‘ to conquer by consintin’.’ 

“ An’ purty soon the two av thim 
were sittin’ cosy an’ comfortable over a 
glass of something warrum, an’ it worn’t 
long afore conversation began to flow 
aisy and confidential betune thim. 

“<’Tis a purty hand ye’ve got, Mis- 
thress Mahone, honey,’ says Dan, afther 
a bit, waxin’ boulder as things grew to 
lookin’ more promisin’, ‘an’ av tworn’t 
for thim two timptin’ lips o’ yourn, 
there’s nothin’ in the worruld I wouldn’t 
sooner be salutin’.’ 

“«Tave me hand alone,’ says the 
widdy, dhrawin’ herself together, ‘an’ 
don’t be edgin’ yer chair up to me that 
way. To think av me sittin’ listenin’ to 
sich language as that at my time o’ 
life !’ says she. 

“<°Tis the language our primavial 
om shpoke in the blissid groves av 

aradise,’ says Dan. ‘ We larn it in 
the cradle, an’ we don’t forgit it whin 
our grandchildher is ould enough to go 
coortin’ on their own account,’ says he. 
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“¢ Grandchildher, forsooth !’ says she, 
in a huff. 

“Dan seen he’d made a mistake. 

“ «Not that I had the laste intintion 
in life av inferrin’,’ he wint on, ‘that 
ye’re ould enough for that. "T'wor but 
a maytaphorical illusthration, which ’tis 
well known is often misladin’.’ 

“<Too ould, at anny rate,’ says she, 
‘for ye to be puttin’ the comether 
on me wid yer wheedlin’ an’ desavin’ 
spaches.’ 

““¢ Arrah, thin, and don’t be sayin’ 
that, Norah darlint !’ says Dan, lookin’ 
reproachful at the widdy. 

“¢ Norah darlint is it?’ says she, wid 
a sniff. ‘Ye’re mighty familiar all av a 
suddint.’ 

“<¢« Out av the fulness av the heart 
the mouth spaketh,” ’ says Dan. 

“¢ Thin ’tis careful ye should be what 
yer heart’s filled wid,’ says she. ‘ Other- 
wise yer conversation’s like to be offin- 
sive.’ 

‘«¢ Sure, honey, ’tis filled wid yer own 
swate image,’ says Dan, ‘wid room for 
nothin’ else, barrin’ a few valves an’ vin- 
tricles and other nicessary apparatuses 
for the regilation av the cirkilation,’ 
says he. " 

“The widdy said nothin’, but sat 
lookin’ at the fire, and strokin’ her hair, 
and smoothin’ out the ribbons av her 
cap. 
‘i ‘It must be lonesome worruk,’ says 
Dan, afther a bit, ‘sittin’ here all be yer- 
self of an avenin’.’ 

“<¢ Sure,’ says she, ‘I haven’t the time 
to be lonely, thinkin’ av me poor Corney, 
an’ the dacent man he wor, an’ the kind 
husband.’ 

“<*Tis the truth ye’re spakin’,’ says 
Dan, ‘ for a finer lad niver trod shoe- 
leather. But,’ says he, ‘how much 
betther ’twould be for two to be sittin’ 
togither discussin’ the vartues o’ the 
dec’ased !’ says he. 

“Ah, thin, faith,’ says the widdy, 
with a soft look at Dan, ‘there’s no 
widstandin’ ye nor contindin’ wid ye, 
for ye have an answer ready for ivery- 
thing,’ says she. 

“¢Tt all comes av the study av the 
higher mathewmatics an’ dialictics an’ 
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the haythen poets of antiquity,’ says 
Dan, wavin’ his hand, as if ’twor too 
small a thrifle to be worth talkin’ about. 

“¢¢ An’ isn’t it the grand thing to be a 
scholar the like o’ that ?’ says the widdy, 
with a sigh. 

“¢There’s but wan thing in the 
worruld can aven it,’ says Dan. 

“¢¢ An’ what may that be?’ says she. 

“<To be the wife av that same 
scholar,’ says Dan, strikin’ hisself on 
the chist. ‘To be misthress av all thim 
stores of information an’ larnin’, and to 
say to him, “ Dan, tie me shoe-strings,” 
or, “Dan, settle me neck-ribbon,” or, 
“Dan, give yer wife a—” though, to be 
sure, that last item’d be superfluous, for 
he’d niver be omadhaun enough to nade 
remindin’ av his wife’s cherry cheeks,’ 
-says he. 

“¢ Ah, go ’way wid yer foolish wander- 
in’s!’ says the widdy, givin’ Dan a play- 
ful tap. ‘What'd become av me boy 
Dermot, who's a man grown no less, av 
I'd consint to make sich a fool of me- 
self?” 

“¢Couldn’t I be standin’ tn loco pa- 
rinthisis till him ?’ says Dan. 

‘Me mind misdoubts me he’d niver 
forgive me an’ niver consint,’ says she. 

“Be aisy, dearie,’ says Dan, takin’ 
her hand ag’in. ‘Sure his thoughts is 
too much took up wid coortin’ that purty 
witch av a servant o’ yourn in the kitchen 
to consarn himself over similar divilop- 
ments av a like nature that’s goin’ on in 
the sittin’-room,’ says he. 

“¢Ts it Peggy O'Hara ye’re manin’?’ 
says the widdy, snatchin’ her hand away 
quick. 

“<The same,’ says Dan. 

“¢ An’ would me Dermot demane 
hisself be coortin’ the likes av her?’ 
says the widdy. 

“*¢ All the indicators p’ints wid sin- 
gular magnanimity in that direction,’ 
says Dan. 

“¢ An’ ye call her purty?’ says the 
widdy scornfully. 

“¢ Well, in a manner o’ spakin’,’ says 
Dan; ‘not to say purty, but wid the 
rudimentary ilimints of what might 
grow to be good luks in about tin year 
or so,’ says he, as if he thought there 
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was but that manny years betune Peggy 
an’ the widdy. 

“¢ What! wid that ragged mop o’ red 
hair ?’ says the widdy. 

“¢ Sure black’s the tint av me own 
priference,’ says Dan. ; 

nts ‘ An’ thim starin’ green eyes?’ says 

she. 
“¢ Soft brown, wid a dilicate taste av 
divilmint in the corners av ’em, is the 
on’y color in life for eyes,’ says he. 

“¢ A thin chit av a girl, wid no figure 
at all,’ says the widdy. 

“<< Begorra,’ says Dan, ‘me own taste 
is for a riper style av beauty,’ says he. 

“ An’ thin they wint to talkin’ av 
other things. 

“ Av coorse, whin they kem to the 
tinder parts twould be nayther amalio- 
ratin’ nor insthructive for me to raytail 
the daytails av thim. 

“ Annyhow, whin Dan wint home he 
wint home the well-plazed man, though 
he tuk nayther a ‘yis’ nor a ‘no’ wid 
him. 

“ Afther a month or two, whin Der- 
mot Mahone tuk notice how often Dan 
was afther comin’ to the house, says he 
one avenin’ to Peggy O’Hara,— 

“¢ Peggy mavourneen, says he, 
‘will ye tell what it is makes ould 
O’Rourke be foriver hangin’ round our 
house nowadays ?’ 

“¢Dermot, ma bouchal,’ says she, 
mimickin’ him, ‘ will ye tell what it is 
makes young Mahone be foriver hangin’ 
round our kitchen nowadays ?’ 

“<< For the love av yer own swate self, 
av coorse,’ says Dermot. 

“<Thin, sure,’ says Peggy, wid a shy 
glance at him, ‘’tis the same sort o’ 
feelin’s afther dhrawin’ Dan O’Rourke 
to the parlor,’ says she. 

“< That bletherin’ ould goat?’ says 
pene ‘Ye must be mistaken,’ says 

e. 

“¢Tache yer grandmother to knit 
stockin’s,’ says she. ‘ As if I'd be mis- 
taken in a maither o’ that sort,’ says she. 

“ An’ whin she up an’ tould him all 
her misgivin’s an’ what she'd seen, Der- 
mot was so mad he could scarce contain 
hisself. 

“¢ Arrah, Dermot,’ says Peggy, ‘av 
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ye go to meddlin’ ye’d put yer foot in it, 
sure.’ 

“¢*Dade an’ yer right I would,’ says 
Dermot, ‘wid a thick brogue on the 
outside of it, an’ hobnails in the sowl,’ 
says he. 

“ By an’ by she coaxed an’ wheedled 
him down, an’ the two av ’em laid their 
heads together an’ wint to talkin’ the 
matther over. 

“¢Do ye lave Dan O’Rourke to me,’ 
says Peggy, at last. 

a quare scheme o’ revinge ye’re 
devisin’,’ says Dermot, ‘to be turnin’ me 
swateheart over to meinimy.’ 

“<Sure ye know what I’m manin’, 
ye heart-scald,’ says she, blushin’, an’ 
givin’ him a lovin’ box on the ear ; ‘an’, 
remimber, ye’re not to be gittin’ jealous,’ 
says she. 

“* Be jabers,’ says Dermot, ‘thin 


there must be no kissin’ goin’ se or ll |: 


not promise.’ 

“¢ Av I’m dhriven to do aven that,’ 
says Peggy, ‘ ye can be sure ’tis all for 
love of ye.’ 

«Tm nadin’ no sich test,’ says he. 


“ An’ he put on such dour luks that 
_ Peggy said no more, but afther that be- 
gan layin’ thraps for Dan whin he kem 
coortin’ the widdy, an’ he fell intil thim 


clane an’ cliver. An’ ’twas no wondher, 
for, wid her purty face an’ deludherin’ 
ways, she could wheedle the wool off the 
back of a stame ram, let alone an ould 
philanderer like Dan O’Rourke. 

“She'd wait for him in the lane be- 
yant the house, wid her shawl throwed 
over her head an’ the two eyes av her 
turned till him as soft as the first twink- 
lin’s av twilight an’ wid a glance in thim 
as shiny an’ mellow as harvest-moon- 
beams. 


Sure, Misther Q’Rourke,’ she’d 
say, ‘ ye’re niver goin’ to pass yer favors 


ite scholar, as ye used to call her, widout 
a kindly word for the sake of ould 
_ times.’ 

“ An’ thin she’d sigh, an’ luk down, 
an’ pluck the fringe av her shawl, an’ 
turn half away from him, an’ sind his 
ould wits a-wool-gatherin’ an’ the blood 
dancin’ through his veins till he could 
feel it tinglin’ at the tips av his toes. 
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“*Arrah, Peggy alanna,’ the sly ould 
rogue d say, wid his mouth fairly wather- _ 
in’ for a kiss, ‘divil the livin’ cratur’d 
pass ye, barrin’ a step or two to see how 
purty ye’re lookin’ on the t’other side av 
yer swate face.’ 

* An’ thin he’d hang around foolin’ wid 
Peggy whin be rights lie should ha’ bin 
inside attindin’ to business, ontil afther a 
time he got intil the way of dhroppin’ 
into the kitchen reg'lar for a chat wid 
her afore he wiyt in to pay his rispicts 
till her misthre#. It wor hard worruk 
at first to pershuade Dermot to lave a 
clare coorse for thim; but Peggy vowed 
she’d throw the whole thing up av he 
didn’t, so he was forced to submit. Mrs. 
Mahone found Dan there once or twice, 
but he put her off wid the excuse av a 
message from ould Mrs. O'Hara, an’ she 
said nothin’. 

“ At last she got jealous, gave him a 
taste av her timper, an’ indid by fairly 
warnin’ him she'd give him the dure if 
iver she caught him galivantin’ wid 
Peggy ag’in. An’, to spake the truth, 
shé was in two minds about it annyway, 
for Patsey Sullivan had begun castin’ 
sheeps’-eyes at her, an’ she didn’t know 
but she’d bin too aisy wid Dan. 

“Thin she taxed Peggy wid it, an’ 
the mischavous baggage didn’t deny it, 
but the conthrary. 

‘“«¢ Faith,’ says she, ‘’tis none av my 
axin’. He’s foriver danglin’ at my heels, 
wid his Greek an’ his jigonomethry, till 
I’m clane tired av it,’ says she. 

“¢ Ye dhrew him on,’ says the widdy. 

“¢Ts it dhraw Dan O’Rourke on?’ 
says Peggy. ‘Tis him nades houldin’ 
back more’n dhrawin’ on, the desateful 
ould riprobate,’ says she. 

“¢Prove yer words, an’ I'll. forgive 
ye,’ says the widdy. 

doin’ nothin’? Thanky, 
ma’am,’ says the little minx, wid a 
curchey. 


“"Pworn’t but a week or so afther 
that Dan O’Rourke seen the widdy 
ridin’ along the road in her jauntin’ ~car. 

““«She’s afther visitin’ frinds,’ says 
he. ‘Be the powers! I'll be takin’ 
patthern be her example,’ says he. 
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“ An’ off he shtarted for the widdy’s, it 
bein’ wan av his usual callin’-nights, wid 
the excuse of not knowin’ she wor out. 

‘““¢ Where’s the ould woman?’ says 
Dan to Peggy over the half-dure, lettin’ 
on he didn’t know. 

““¢ Afther spindin’ the avenin’ wid 
Mrs. Casey,’ says Peggy,—which, be the 
same token, wor a lie, for the widdy was 
makin’ shtrate for home be another way, 
the visitin’ bein’ all a pretince. 

‘¢ An’ where’s Dermot ?’ says Dan. 

“¢ Off wid the byes on some merry- 
makin’ or other,’ says she. 

“¢ An’ the grand time we're like to 
have afore we git through,’ says Dermot 
to hisself. For he’d seen Dan a-comin’, 
an’ hid hisself outside undhernathe the 
front windy. 

“¢Mhin,’ says Dan, ‘I'll be: afther 
comin’ in,’ says he. 

“¢Ye know ye're always welcome,’ 
says Peggy, wid a smile spreadin’ al’ 
over her face like a lump av butther 
over a hot oat cake. 

“¢ !’ says Dermot, outside. 

“*tD’ye know how the anncient Hay- 
brews grated their frinds whin they met 
thim ?’ says Dan. 

‘¢ How should I ?’ says Peggy. 

“¢ Wid a kiss,’ says Dan. 

“¢More shame for thim,’ says she, 
‘barrin’ they were relations.’ 

“¢ An’ so say I,’ mutthers Dermot. 

an iximplary custom,’ says 
Dan, ‘an’ well worth the preservin,’ says 
he, makin’ to’rds her. 

“¢ Bestow yer kisses where ye bestow 
yer love,’ says Peggy, whiskin’ away 
from him. 

“<« Twas the same I was afther doin’ 
whin ye previnted me,’ says Dan. 

“* Av ye do I'll spile yer mouth for 
kissin’, ye ould villain!’ mutters Dermot. 

“* For shame, Misther O’Rourke !’ 
says Peggy. ‘An’ ye coortin’ Misthress 
Mahone, too !’ says she. 

Nicissitas non haybit laygum,” ’ 
says Dan,—‘ which is a classical cotation 
manin’ “Nades must whin the divil 
dhrives.” Me poverty, an’ not me will, 
consints,’ says he. 

“¢ One for the ould woman,’ chuckled 
Dermot from the windy. 
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“¢ The divil dhrives, is it ?? whispered 
the widdy, who'd got home be this time 
an’ was listenin’ behind the kitchen dure. 
‘T'll tache ye how it is the divil dlrives, 
ye parjured ould desaver,’ says’she. 

“¢ Ye don’t mane to tell me ye’re not 
in love wid the widdy ?' says Peggy. 

“*¢ An’ who'd be fallin’ in love wid 
sixty, an’ swate sixteen to the fore ?’ says 
he. 

“¢ Fifty-five, if she’s a day,’ sniggers 
Dermot, outside. 

“<Tis a wondher the ould rascal’s 
lies don’t be chokin’ him,’ gasps the 
widdy, behind the dure, herself a’most 
choked wid rage. 

“<¢Tis over sivinteen I am,’ say — 
Peggy, wid a blush. 

“¢ An’ twinty-sivin too, ye lyin’ 
hussy,’ says the widdy, wid hard work 
to houid in. 

“‘¢ Wid a hundred charrums for aich 
month av ivery wan o’ the sivinteen,’ says 
Dan. 
“¢Sure ye’re on’y flattherin’ a poor, 
simple girl,’ says Peggy, givin’ a side- 

lance at him. 

““¢ What'd be flatthery in respicts of 
other people is on’y the plain language 
of histhrionic truth whin applied to yer 
charmin’ self,’ says he. 

“<T'd flatther ye wid a rollin’-pin, ye 
hoary-headed ould sinner,’ says the wid- 
dy, shakin’ her fist at him behind the 
dure. 
“<Sure, Misther O’Rourke,’ says 
Peggy, ‘ but ye’ve the consolin’ gift av 
spache, an’ ’tis the trate to hear ye talk,’ 
says she. 

“¢ Ah, ye witch,’ says Dan, shakin’ 
his head, ‘I fear ye’d sooner be hearin’ 
young Dermot’s gabble,’ says he. 

“¢ Witch is her name; an’ ‘tis 
witch’s duckin’ she deserves,’ says the 
widdy. 

‘“<’Dade an’ I wouldn’t,’ says Peggy. 
‘ Dermot is well enough for a boy; but 
av coorse he’s not to be avened wid ye 
convarsin’, Misther O’ Rourke,’ says 
she. 

“<T wish me Dermot could be hear- 
in’ the jade,’ says the widdy. ‘’Twould 
soon cure him.’ 

““¢ Av that’s actin’, it sounds oncom- 
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mon natheral,’ mutthers Dermot, clutch- 
in’ his blackthorn an’ achin’ to be usin’ 
it. 

“<Qall me Dan, Peggy machree,’ 
says Dan, chuckin’ her undher the 
chin. 

“< Well, Dan, thin,’ says Peggy, 
poutin’. 

“¢Couldn’t ye give me just wan, 
dearie ?’ says Dan. 

“¢ J could,’ says Dermot, twirlin’ his 
shillelagh ; ‘an’ I will, too, afore ye’re 
an hour oulder, ye baste.’ 

“* Well, of all—’ began the widdy ; 
but she couldn’t finish: her feelin’s was 
too much for her. 

““<T couldn’t give ye wan,’ says Peggy, 
houldin’ her face sideways an’ lukin’ 
down. 

“Dan were just afther takin’ the hint, 
whin they h’ard a big clatther in the 
passage-way behind the kitchen dure. 
*Twor the widdy Mahone thryin’ to 
opin it. But, be rare good luck, it 
happed that Peggy had dhropped the 
hasp over the hook, not wishin’ to be 
caught altogither nappin’. 

“¢ Whisht!’ says she, dartin’ away 
from him. 

What’s the matther?’ says Dan, 
wid eyes an’ mouth wide open. 

“<The widdy’s home,’ says Peggy. 

“<The dear save us!’ says. Dan, all of 
a thrimble. 

Hide yerself,’ says Peggy. ‘She'll 
be round to the t’other dure in a min- 
nit.’ 

“‘< Where’ll I hide me?’ says Dan, 
jumpin’ about like a parched pay on a 
fryin’-pan. 

“<Up the chimley,’ says Peggy. 
‘Sure there’s no fire there; an’ I’m 
thinkin’ there’s no place else. Hurry!’ 
says she. An’ thin she darted out intil 
the yard an’ round the house to head 
the widdy off an’ give Dan the time to 
settle hisself. 

“The widdy was jist afther comin’ 
out o’ the front dure, wid fire in her eye 
an’ a thunder-shtorm at her tongue’s 
ind. An’ there shtood Dermot, wid his 
blackthorn, waitin’ for Dan to come 
round the corner. 
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she burst out laughin’ till she were like 
to bring on convulsions. 

“¢Purty work ye’ve bin doin’, ye 
forward slut |’ says the widdy. 

“¢< Provin’ me words an’ arnin’ me for- 
giveness,’ says Peggy, as bould as ye plaze. 
An’ thin she fell to laughin’ ag’in. 

“¢ What ails ye, ye worthless woman ?’ 
says the widdy, shakin’ her. ‘Are ye 
crazy ?’ 

” But Peggy couldn’t spake for laugh- 


Where’s that bald-headed ould 
thraitor Dan O’Rourke ?’ says the widdy, 
bilin’ over. 

“This set Peggy off ag’in. 

“¢ Up the chimley,’ says she. 

““¢ Up where?’ says the widdy. 

“< Hidin’ hisself from yez, up the 
kitchen chimley,’ says the tricherous 
minx, like to choke ag’in. 

“The widdy looked black a momint, 
an’ thin she too wint to laughin’ ; for, 
though she’d a hot timper, she’d a rare 
sinse o’ fun, an’ the thought av the ould 
dandy smotherin’ an’ moitherin’ up 
among the soot an’ dirt av the chimley 
tickled her down to the ground an’ 
made her forgit her offince ag’in Peggy 
for the time bein’. 

“¢Git back wid ye to the kitchen,’ 
says she to Peggy. ‘An’, bein’ as 
Misther O’Rourke is so comfortably 
purvided, he shall stay there as long as 
he plazes,’ says she. 

“¢ Wid a warrum welcome awaitin’ 
him whin he gets tired an’ comes out,’ 
says Dermot, shakin’ his stick. 

“Whin Peggy got back she found 
Dan up the wide chimley, astraddle of 
the crane where the pot-hook hung, 
houldin’ on to the walls to kape hisself 
from fallin’. 

“¢ Howly father! Is that you, Peggy 
darlint ?’ says he. 

‘**The same,’ says she as well as she 
could for laughin’. 

“« Has the ould woman gone yit?’ 
says he; ‘for I’m ’most kilt wid the soot 
in me throat, till I’m black in the face, 
an’ me best buff breeches ruined intirely 
wid the plaguey stuff!’ 

“‘* Hush! she’s comin’. She’ll hear ye, 
says Peggy, movin’ away. 
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“¢What, Peggy! are ye alone? I was 
thinkin’ I h’ard some wan talkin’ wid 
ye,’ says the widdy, comin’ in afther 
her, an’ pretindin’ she didn’t know. 

“¢Sure an’ I don’t know who it 
could be, thin,’ says Peggy, keepin’ up 
the joke, ‘barrin’ ’twor Dermot talkin’ 
in the yard,’ says she. 

“¢ Cliver girl that,’ says Dan up the 
chimley. ‘Ye don’ t catch her nappin’,’ 
says he. 

What's that noise up the chimley ?’ 
says the widdy ; for Dan were breathin’ 
hard. 

“¢?Tis the hens roostin’ there, I’m 
thinkin’,’ says Peggy. 

“¢ Sharp as a weasel,’ says Dan, wid 

a chuckle, an’ wipin’ the sweat away. 

“¢ They’re onaisy the night,’ says the 
widdy. 

“They are that,’ says Peggy. ‘ But 
‘tis sulthry it is,’ says she. 

“‘¢ Sulthry d’ye call it,’ says the widdy, 
‘whin ’tis all of a chill I’m feelin’? I’m 
thinkin’,’ says she, ‘a hot cup o’ tay 
would do me good.’ 

Tay,’ says Dan to hisself, breakin’ 
out all over in a cold sweat, ‘ an’ toasted 
schoolmasther, bedad! Will nothin’ con- 
tint the ould hag but buildin’ a fire 
right undernaythe me ?’ 

“Tis the grand idea,’ says Peggy, 
‘for y'are lookin’ poorly,’ says she. 

“That wasn’t well said, me lass,’ 
says Dan. ‘Ye hadn’t yer wits about 
ye that time. Ye should have per- 
shuaded the ould faggot away from tay, 
an’ suggisted bed,’ says he. _ 

“¢'Thin,’ says the widdy, ‘do ye 
shtart. up the fire to wanst, an’ hang 
the kittle on the crook,’ says she. 

“ Dan give an awful groan. 

“What is the matther wid thim 
chickens the night ?” says the widdy. 

“¢Sure they're gittin’ ready for 
roastin’,’ says Dan to hisself. 

“Thin Peggy shtruck a match an’ 
set light to the fire, which she'd laid 
ready for mornin’. Dan shtood it for a 
minnit or so, but the shmoke wor like 
to suffocate him. 

“¢ Tis time I wor movin’, says Dan. 
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‘ An there’s room at the top. I niver 
could do without fresh air, annyway,’ 
says he. 

“ And he began to clamber up the 
chimley. *Twor built of uneven stone, 
an’ aisy to climb at first. But he hung 
all his weight on wan projectin’ piece 
to dhraw hisself up higher, an’ it give 
way, an’ come out in his hands. Down 
he fell, bringin’ bricks an’ morthar, soot 
an’ plasther, crane, crook, an’ kittle, 
knockin’ the fire about, an’ himsilf 
sprawlin’ full lenth over the kitchen 
flure, all black an’ bloody. 

“¢Murther! thaves ! divil !’ 
scramed the widdy. 

‘“‘ An’ she seized the besom, an’ wint 
to belaborin’ him over the head, hollerin’ 
all the time, an’ dancin’ round like an 
Injun gone deminted. 

“Dan scrambled to his feet, an’ a 
purty-lookin’ object he wor. Black as 
a nager wid soot an’ dirt, his coat ripped 
up the back right till the collar, his 
breeches hangin’ in shtrips an’ tatthers, 
an’ blood an’ shweat rollin’ down his 
face in little red an’ white streaks,—ye 
niver saw his aquil. 

‘“‘¢ Hear me, Misthress Mahone, ma- 
dame! Peggy O’Hara!’ he gasped. 

“ But she wouldn’t know him, an’ wint 
on batin’ him an’ hollerin’ ‘ Murther!’ 
an’ ‘Thaves!’ Thin Dermot ran up to 
take a hand wid his blackthorn, but Dan 
made a plunge for the dure. 

“ Afther him they wint, all three, 
rollin’ about an’ houldin’ their sides an’ 
howlin’ wid lafture; an’ the last they 
see av him was him scuttlin’ down the 
road wid bare head an’ tatthered breech- 
es, wid his coat-tails flyin’ and Dermot’s 
dog hangin’ to wan av thim !” 


the 


“T thought you said at first that he 
married Mrs. Mahone,” objected a crit- 
ical listener as Mr. Heffernan came to a 


pause. 
“What kind av a shpirit d’ye think 


he had,” replied Mr. Heffernan con- 

temptuously, “to be afther marryin’ a 

woman as thrated him that way ?” 
FREDERICK D. Storey. 
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HE traveller who has once seen 
Haworth, climbed up the single 
stony street to the little plain at the 
summit of the hill where stands the 
church and the old vicarage, looked out 
over the moors and felt the keen wind 
which, even on a July day, blows from 
them, will have gained in that brief in- 
spection a more perfect realization of the 
Brontés’ life and work than from the most 
exhaustive descriptionsof the place. The 
unspeakable dreariness of the graveyard, 
even when sunshine lies everywhere, the 
loneliness of the little Yorkshire village, 
and the isolation of the vicar’s house 
from even this, strike the mind at once. 
Down by the railway-station a new vil- 
lage is growing up,—tall manufactories 
and dreary lines of tenements for work- 
people. But the visitor turns his back on 
all this to reach old Haworth; and per- 
haps the fact that he must make his pil- 
grimage afoot up that narrow, winding, 
evil-smelling street makes him feel more 
than all else that he is out of the track of 
the world. For the march of improve- 
ment which has rebuilt the old church has 
not touched the rest of the village. Here 
still at the head of the street, separated 
from the vicarage only by the graveyard, 
stands the Black Bull, where Branwell 
drank himself to destruction. At first 
glance it is the ideal quaint old English 
inn, with its low, raftered ceilings, its 
small, square windows, its ancient fur- 
niture in solid cherry, its picture of 
Wellington over the mantel. But a 
prevailing odor of must and mould and 
strong whiskey is no part of the trav- 
eller’'s ideal, and his first impression 
suffers in this discovery. Yet the 
strange woman in a funereal head-dress 
who showed it all to us had the grim 
Yorkshire pride, and was ready to shut 
the door in our faces at a hinted criti- 
cism of this odor. 
The people are used to pilgrims,—the 
present vicar, Mr. Bronté’s successor, 
too used to them for his own peace. It 
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is not so much matter, however, that of 
late years he refuses to open the house 
to them, since it has been remodelled 
and its old quaintness has given place to 
plain comfort. A thick hedge of young 
trees now separates the vicarage garden 
from the wide space of graves beyond. 
The church-tower alone looks over this 
barrier, and then the straggling village 
runs down the hill. But this green veil 
shuts out the near prospect of the church- 
yard, and the children—there are seven 
of them again—lead healthier lives than 
did the poor Brontés, and do not need 
to go out on the moors for a breath of 
happier air than that blown from graves. 
“T always dislike to leave Haworth,” 
Charlotte wrote in the brief summer of 
success given her, “it takes me so long 
to be happy again after I get back.” 
When you have been there, the words 
have a more pathetic note than before, 
for the one relief from the prison of the 
place is the moors. If it is August, the 
long swells of purple heather, fragrant 
and filled “with murmurs of innumer- 
able bees,” which melt into aerial dis- 
tance or frame themselves in sunset 
gold, are a revelation of beauty and free- 
dom which might console the loneliest 
heart. There are no woods, no rivers, 
and the circling hills have only gray 
houses, gray stone walls, to break their 
monotony. It is a landscape all green 
and gray in spring, all purple and gray 
in autumn, its only life sheep feeding 
everywhere and birds flying and sing- 
ing,—larks, cuckoos, linnets, thrushes, 
plovers, and sea-mews blown far inland 
by the northern gales. When all this 
life is gone, when snows lie everywhere, 
the desolation must be terrible. 

Every one knows something of the 
desolate childhood lived a half-century 
ago in this gray house, “remote from 
the world on its wind-beaten hill-top.” 
There were six little ones; and seven- 
year-old Maria, when they were left 
motherless, took on her baby heart the 
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mother’s charge. As they were delicate 
and consumptive, needing, their father 
thought, to be “hardened,” they were 
fed on potatoes. The vicarage was 
windy, cold, and badly drained, the 
graves so thick that hardly a strip of 
grass could grow between, the stone- 
cutter’s shed was at the gate, and 
the chip of his chisel and the sound of 
the passing bell were always in their 
ears. The father was shut in his study, 
the servants could care only for their 
physical needs, and playmates in the vil- 
lage they had none. Alone they tod- 
dled out on the moors to spend the 
long afternoons, to drink in freedom 
from its keen air, to learn silence in its 
solitude. Play, as other children knew 
it, was strange to them; but they had a 
fashion of amusing themselves all their 
own. They read, and they ‘ made out.” 
That is the phrase of later years which 
describes their keen impulse toward 
imaginative creation. Their father had 
given them a nervous organization easily 
disturbed, and an indomitable will; and 
from his Celtic ancestry came that pre- 
disposition to superstition and horror 
which is in all their work. 

Then came the painful experience of 
Cowan’s Bridge,—that school to which, 
with her two sisters, Charlotte was sent. 
She was then eight years old; and 
twenty-five years later, from her recol- 
lection of its deprivations, its needless 
cruelties, she described it in “Jane 
Eyre” so that every one identified the 
place. She was not revengeful, but the 
iron memory had sunk too deep to be 
recalled save in the bitter truth. Maria, 
Helen Burns, and little Elizabeth died 
victims to its hardships, and Charlotte, 
left mother of the three others, could 
not be dispassionate. It was not, like Do- 
theboys Hall, described from the outside. 
The scanty food and fire, the long, cold 
walk to church, the nausea of ill-cooked 
meals, were reproduced from painful ex- 
perience. It is small credit to the father 
that the next time he sent his daugh- 
ters away he was more particular in his 
selection. Branwell he taught himself, 
and he grew up, the pet of the house and 
the village, intoa spoiled and selfish youth. 
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It is a curious family group which 
one sees presently about the vicar’s 
hearth,—three girls and a beautiful and 
almost idolized boy, who are united in 
the keenest intellectual sympathy, who 
live a life all their own, apart from the 
world, but who long for a broader and 
more active one. It is plain living, 
for the last possibility of economy is 
needed in that home, but it is high 
thinking. They have few books, a 
limited and uncertain supply of peri- 
odicals. Bad weather and impassable 
roads cut them off from their very few 
friends ; their relation to the villagers is 
no cordial or vital one. To the York- 
shire mind the best parson was one who, 
in their own words, “minded his own 
business an’ didna trouble hisself wi’ 
theirn.” That strange and powerful 
Yorkshire character, rude, independent, 
cruel, coarse, is described in “Shirley” 
from the bitter reality of Haworth and 
its neighborhood. One may respect it, 
but it cannot be a pleasant one to 
have intercourse with. So the Brontés, 
though doing always their duty when 
sickness came among the _parishion- 
ers, lived to themselves, dreamed their 
dreams, read, talked, and “made out” 
in the long evenings when the winter 
storms beat the wild rhythm to which 
they wrote. Poetry first, of course ; 
and, equally of course, their poorest 
work. It was with them a bird of too 
wild a wing to bear caging in the weak 
metres dedicated to female verse by 
Hemans and Landon. To such piano- 
tinkle their souls were not attuned, and, 
except in Emily’s hands, thought and 
rhythm are at dissonance. 

They were happy in being all together, 
but they were restless. They felt that — 
it was time they were at work. The 
scheme of a home-school had failed, 
though it had had for Charlotte and 
Emily the result of a brief’ residence 
in Brussels and a broader cu.iure. Char- 
lotte, indeed, had brought from those 
painful months in the Rue d’Isabelle a 
bitter heart-experience and a memory 
stored with minute notes of character, 
places, moods, from all which, some 
years later, her masterpiece, ‘“ Villette,” 
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was to be evolved. But at that moment 
the world seemed to have nothing for 
them, and Branwell’s letter to Words- 
worth shows their feeling : 

“From the day of my birth to this I 
have lived in seclusion here among the 
hills, where I could neither know what 
I was nor what I could do. I have read 
as I have eaten bread, and have written 
on the same principle. I have arrived 
at an age when I must do something. 
The powers I possess must be used ; and, 
as I do not know them myself, I must 
ask others what they are worth.. There 
is no one here to tell me if they are 
worth anything ; if they are worthless, 
no one to tell me that.” 

His three sisters dared a larger criti- 
cism, and published their little book of 
poems. It fell dead. Not discouraged, 
but taking a new path, each one begins 
a novel. Ellis and Acton find publish- 
ers; Currer’s work goes from. one firm 
to another, reaches finally an apprecia- 
tive critic, and brings its author, not ac- 
ceptance, but a friendly letter, in which 
she is encouraged to try again. She 
would have tried again in any case,—the 
impulse was too strong to be resisted,— 
but the kind word made her heart lighter 
as she set to work. Every one knows 
the story of “Jane Eyre,”—how it was 
written when Branwell’s conduct was 
most trying, and when her father, grown 
blind at seventy from a cataract, was in 
the doctor’s hands; how for weeks she 
would be unable to write, and then, 
waking some day, would find herself 
“possessed” by her story ; how slowly 
she worked, waiting till exactly the right 
word came, and satisfied with no make- 
shift that but half expressed her thought; 
how in getting her heroine through the 
last terrible scenes at Thornfield Hall 
she worked herself into a fever; how 
the publishers sat up nights to read it, 
and how in six weeks after its appear- 
ance the rage for it began, and went on 
till its author found herself famous; how 
she and Anne went up to London to 
prove to the publishers that Acton and 
Currer were not the same person ; how 
her father praised the book as “ much 
better than likely,” and into Haworth 
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quiet came, the stir of the great world 
outside. 

It was brief sunshine, soon to be 
darkened by bitter household grief. 
Branwell, their idol, had come home 
from his short struggle with fortune to 
give himself to such dissipation as made 
his sisters’ lives a daily death to them. 
He drank, he took opium, he had at- 
tacks of delirium tremens; he was prob- 
ably half mad. Since only his father 
could in any degree control him, they 
slept in the same room ; and night after 
night the trembling women listened for 
the pistol-shot which should tell them 
one of the two had died by the other’s 
hand. Charlotte’s sight was giving way 
with watching and ceaseless tears, and 
Emily and Anne were yielding to con- 
sumption. Then in eight short months. 
the three were taken; Branwell first,— 
wept over the more because they could 
not regret his loss; then Emily, “ torn 
conscious, struggling, reluctant” out of 
life ; then Anne, gently and peacefully, 
as suited her sweet nature. And in this 
house of anguish Charlotte was writing 
“Shirley.” The public wanted another 
book ; but had it known all the circum- 
stances it might not have been so severe 
on what it received. Small wonder was 
it that when her work was two-thirds 
done it dropped from her hand, and was 
only resumed “in the restless endeavor 
to combat mental sufferings which were 
scarcely tolerable.” 

Dreary indeed was her task now, 
with no one to listen and sympathize in 
its progress, no one to walk the long 
parlor with her at night and discuss 
plot and character. “The two human 
beings who understood me are gone,” 
she writes. Anne’s last words to her had 
been, “Take courage, Charlotte ;” and 
she needed it to face these “days of mis- 
ery and nights of darkness, anguish-tost.” 
But she had her duties to her father, 
her household care. She wrote in the 
intervals of the commonest domestic 
duties; and it was well for her that she 
had these distractions. The evenings 
were hardest, when she sat solitary by 
the winter fire, her hands busy with 
knitting, her mind with dreary mem- 
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ories. In despair of sleep, she sat up 
later and later; and, with all the wild 
superstitions of the North with which 
her childhood had been familiar to 
haunt her, with the wind “ gasping, 
sobbing, tormented, like a banshee, at 
every window,” with “Solitude, Re- 
membrance, and Longing as (her) sole 
companions,” the wonder is that reason 
and will did not give-way. Then, per- 
haps, came that “nameless experience” 
of “Villette:” “ Between twelve and 
one of the night a cup was forced to my 
lips,—black, strong, strange, drawn from 
no well, but filled up seething from a 
bottomless and boundless sea. Suffer- 
ing brewed in temporal and calculable 
measure for mortal lips tastes not as 
this suffering tasted. . . . Trembling 
fearfully, . . . I rose on my knees in 
bed. Some fearful hours went over me: 
indescribably was I torn, racked, and 
oppressed in mind. Amidst the horrors 
of that dream I think the worst lay here. 
Methought the well-loved dead, who had 
loved me well in life, met me elsewhere 
alienated. . . . When I tried to pray, I 
could only utter these words: ‘ From m 
youth up thy terrors have I suffered 
with a heavy mind.’ Most true was it.” 

One more novel came later, the most 
intensely personal of them all. Shirley 
had been her sister Emily ; Lucy Snowe 
was herself. “From the beginning,” 
she says, “I did not mean to appoint 
her lines in pleasant places;” and the 
intense and painful realism of the book 
makes it, though her strongest, the least 
popular. One does not like the dis- 
secting-knife which cuts to the quick, 
laying bare the hard tasks, the utter 
loneliness, the morbid sufferings, of a 
poor teacher in a girls’ school,—this 
chary justice which gives her neither 
beauty nor charm, and which, as if the 
picture were not dark enough, contrasts 
it with the sweet, love-sheltered existence 
of little Paulina. It is too practical an 
illustration of the text, “To him that 
hath shall be given ; from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that he 
hath.” For when even to Lucy Snowe 
love comes, unsparing Destiny tears the 
cup from her thirsty lips. 
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To the real Lucy came at last the 
blessing of a love as deep and devoted 
as even she could wish. But happiness 
was not for her more than for her pro- 
totype. When, after long waiting in 
deference to her father’s selfish oppo- 
sition, she married, it was only to follow 
as the bride in the Dance of Death so 
familiar to the house. There is some- 
thing exquisitely pathetic in those last 
words, when, rousing from long delir- 
ium, she saw her husband’s woe-worn 
face above her and read her fate in his 
eyes. “Qh!” she moaned, “I am not 
going to die! He will not separate us, 
—we have been so happy.” 

Forlorn and cruel destiny !—given 
only the long winter, the chilling 
spring, and a brief summer of success ; 
snatched away just as a quiet autumn 
of fruition and peace was before her! 
Prophet of her own fate, she had written 
in “ Villette” of “ travellers who encoun- 
ter weather wild and variable, breast ad- 
verse winds, are belated and overtaken 
by the early-closing winter night,” and 
of “those who sow in tears, and whose 
harvest, so far from being reaped in 
joy, perished by untimely blight or was 
borne off by sudden whirlwind.” 


Emily Bronté’s life was in some re- 

s sadder than her sister’s, for it was 

one of unfulfilled promise and unripened 
power. Even more highly gifted than 
Charlotte, the problem of her work rests 
on something beyond intellectual force, 
—on her character. Her own family 
hardly understood her, for love does not 
always give comprehension, and hers 
was a strange nature. She had the 
soul of a Titan in the body of a frail girl. 
Liberty was the breath of her nostrils, 
and away from the moors she could not 
live. If she left them,—and three times 
the experiment was tried,—she was ill 
from homesickness; and this despite a 
will which held her to her task so long 
as that task was possible to her strength. 
The tales told of her love for animals 
and her power over them, of her un- 
shrinking courage, her passionat2 de- 
light in nature, her stern rectitude, re- 
veal a character unique in strength and 
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purity. She was, indeed, like her own 
“ Old Stoic,’— 

In life and death a chainless soul, 

With courage to endure. ; 

At twenty-nine the grim shadow of 
the house fell on her; but she wrestled 
hard with Death. She would have no 
medicine, no care; she would not let 
her sisters even look their anguish at 
her sufferings. “Day by day,” wrote 
Charlotte, “as I saw with what a front she 
met suffering, I looked on her in an an- 
guish of wonder and love. Stronger than 
a man, simpler than a child, her nature 
stood alone. Full of ruth for others, on 
herself she had no pity: the spirit was 
inexorable to the flesh. From the trem- 
bling hand, the unnerved limbs, the 
fading eyes, the same service was exacted 
as they had rendered in health.” Until 
the last weeks of her life she would not 
even suffer the young servant to rise 
before her; and the heaviest burden of 
the household care she took unshrink- 
ingly. She had always done so, indeed, 
for this strange dreamer was the most 
practical housewife of them all. No 
homeliest duty of baking or scrubbing 
had ever suffered because her brain 
teemed with wild fancies and her hand 
was aching to write them down. The 
German book on the table before her as 
she moulded bread, the scrap of paper 
and pencil ready when she had a min- 
ute’s leisure in the kitchen,—so the two 
lives had gone on; and now, when it 
seemed that her writing had been all a 
failure, she would not at least fail in 
these homelier tasks. To the day of her 
death she dressed herself ; she died try- 
ing to rise from her chair. 

Nursed on her father’s wild Irish 
tales, Emily at five had astonished the 
other children by eerie fairy -stories. 
From infancy the burden of a tragic 
fancy was laid upgn her. Those “ kind, 
kindling, liquid, hazel eyes” saw all 
that was terrible in this earthly struggle 
between “conquered good and con- 
quering ill.” All the village histories, 
strange and terrible record often of 
family pride and will, she heard as she 
grew up,—stories worse than the brute 
violence which revolts timid readers in 
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certain scenes of “ Wuthering Heights.” 
Wild lore of Celtic superstition and a 
strange ghost of Calvinistic theology 
mingled with these and left their mark 
on her work. 

“To the influence of other intellects,” 
writes Charlotte, “her mind was not 
amenable.” That glimpse of the world 
which did so much for her sister does 
not seem to have touched Emily. She 
brought back German, indeed, and 
French, and music, all of which she 
was never to use; but neither thought 
nor style suffered change for M. Héger’s 
severe discipline. Only the moors spoke 
to her heart, who was herself “ wild and 
knotty as a root of heath.” 

Yet in point of promise “ Wuthering 
Heights” far surpasses Charlotte’s first 
book. Clumsy at first in its narrative, 
once fairly in her story there is no break 
in its tragic interest. It is terrible, 
ghastly, unnatural, but its power is in- 
comparable. The ability in an inex- 
perienced girl to conceive such charac- 
ters as Cathy Earnshaw and Heathcliff, 
and to describe their action with such 
force and clearness, makes one lament 
the more the feverish atmosphere of 
the whole book. But one must remem- 
ber that it was conceived when Bran- 
well’s excesses were daily before her 
eyes, his insane ravings of guilty love 
always in her ears. Branwell is certain- 
ly not Heathcliff; yet there are touches 
in the story of his love for Cathy which 
she must have taken from his confes- 
sions, She cared for him when Char- 
lotte and Anne revolted from his sensual 
indulgence, and in the night-watches, 
when she waited for his return from 
the Black Bull, her imagination was — 
at work on her book. If it reads, as 
some one says, “like an opium-eater’s 
dream,” it is no wonder, since great 
part was written at his bedside. But 
the power that rules Heathcliff and 
Cathy is no weak passion such as Bran- 
well’s. It is a love titanic, desperate, 
almost superhuman. The sustained and 
terrible force of the final scene between 
these two is like nothing in modern 
fiction. And Heathcliff, “beguiled by 
the spectre of a hope” through eighteen 
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years, is a conception of retributive jus- 
tice such as only genius could create. 
Strange that this woman who never knew 
love should have made so wild a passion 
the heart of her story and painted all 
its phases with so firm a hand! 

Had she lived longer, had her sombre 
fancy been touched by sunnier experi- 
ence, she might have found her best ex- 
pression in verse. Certain unsurpassed 
lines she has, even in the trammels of 
conventional metres which always bur- 
dened her, lines whose wild and melan- 
choly music lingers long in the memory. 
But her characteristic love of nature 
and delight in its freedom is best shown 
perhaps in an extract from her romance. 
It has the rhythmic force of poetry, a 
pulse of song set to no common melody: 

“Qne time, however, we were near 
quarrelling. He said the pleasantest 
manner of spending a hot July day was 
lying from morning till evening on a 
bank of heath in the middle of the 
moors, with the bees humming dreamily 
about among the bloom, and the latks 
singing high up overhead, and the blue 
sky, and the bright sun shining steadily 
and cloudlessly. That was his most per- 
fect idea of heaven’s happiness. Mine 
was rocking in a rustling green tree, 
with a west wind blowing, and bright, 
white clouds flitting rapidly above, and 
not only larks, but throstles, and black- 
birds, and linnets, and cuckoos pouring 
out music on every side, and the moors 
seen at a distance broken into cool, 
dusky dells, but close by great swells of 
long grass undulating in waves to the 
breeze, and woods, and sounding water, 
and the whole world awake and wild 
with joy. He wanted all to lie in 
ecstasy of peace; I wanted all to sparkle 
and dance in a glorious jubilee.” 

Well might Charlotte say of “ Wuth- 
ering Heights,” “It was hewn in a 
wild workshop, with simple tools, out of 
homely materials. The statuary found 
a granite block on a solitary moor: 
gazing thereon, he saw how from the 
crag might be cut a head, savage, swart, 
sinister, a form moulded with at least 
one element of grandeur,—power. .He 
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the vision of his meditations. With 
time and labor the crag took human 
shape; and there it stands, colossal, dark, 
and frowning, half statue, half rock,—in 
the former sense terrible and goblin- 
like, in the latter almost beautiful, for 
its-coloring is of mellow gray, and moor- 
land moss clothes it, and heath, with 
its blooming bells and balmy fragrance, 
grows close to the giant’s foot.” 

No meed of praise, no worldly suc- 
cess, was given Emily in life. But she 
had not written for these; and the 
pathos of her fate is not that fame but 
that happiness was denied her. But had 
she lived longer she would only have 
drained deeper the bitter cup. Six 
months later her dearly-loved Anne was 
with her again, and Charlotte in her 
lonely fame must often have envied 
them their quiet rest. 


In these days women take to litera- 
ture as easily as to china-painting or phi- 
lanthropy; but forty years ago it was no 
easy honor, lightly earned and lightly 
worn. The Brontés wrote because ne- 
cessity was laid upon them. It was the 
one outlet for an overburdened mind 
and heart, the one compensating happi- 
ness in a lonely life. For this reason it 
is not possible to regard their work with 
the cool criticism by which one measures 
that of most women. There is heart’s 
blood on these pages; they are written 
from bitter experience no less than high 
imagination. And they had no vulgar 
thirst for fame. Charlotte wrote of her- 
self, ‘‘ My own conscience I satisfy first, 
and if, having done that, I further con- 
tent” a few appreciative readers, “my 
ambition has had its ration: it lies down 
satisfied. My faculties have wrought a 
day’s task and earned a day’s wages.” 

Life had taught them a stern realism, 
and from the daily pressure on their 
young hearts came the sadness of their 
tales. Imagination might carry them 
into another world, but the feeling of 
the old followed them, and that strong 
sense of duty and responsibility which 
ruled their lives as women inspired them 
as writers. “I am thankful to God 
who gave me this faculty,” cried Char- 
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lotte; “and it is my duty to defend it.” 
But, intense as is the flame, the circle it 
illumines: is narrow ; and it is a happy 
exaggeration which makes a modern 
poet reckon these two with Mrs. Brown- 
ing “the perfect trinity of English 
female fame.” Rather these are the pre- 
Raphaelites of women, “ not ashamed or 
afraid to utter what God had shown 
them, too single-hearted to swerve one 
hair-breadth in duplicating nature’s out- 
lines,” but all unlearned in the wider 
realm of thought another woman was to 
make her own. 

Yet surely it is not merely the differ- 
ence of the women which makes the gulf 
between Mrs. Browning and all her pre- 
decessors. The new world, the broader 
life, breathes from her verse. It is no 
longer merely Songs of the Affections. 
So a new world in fiction opened with 
the Brontés, and from the moors of Ha- 
worth a pulse of strength and freedom 
came. Love was no longer an affair of 
superior and dependant, all clinging con- 
fidence and sweet submission. Equals 
met, and the tug of war was propor- 
tionately vigorous. It is a close fight 
between Shirley and Louis Moore, and 
a longer, if quieter, struggle between 
Lucy Snowe and the Professor. For 
love with them is no pale flower of 
sentiment as with earlier writers, no 
qualitative analysis as is now the fashion, 
-but a deep, devouring passion which ab- 
sorbs the whole nature, changes it for 
better or worse, makes life intolerable 
without the object beloved. Yet, even 
here, with Charlotte the Puritan soul 
rules. There is something higher than 
love,—duty; something dearer than en- 
joyment,—self-respect. No advocate of 
license could claim her, since, however 
great the passion she describes, to mo- 
rality it must submit. When Jane Eyre 
feels the solid earth shaking beneath her 
feet in the stress of temptation, the soul 
within her still says, “I will keep the 
law given by God, sanctioned by man. 
I will hold to the principles received 
when I was sane, and not mad as I am 
now. Laws and principles are not for 
the times when there is no temptation: 
they are for such moments as this, when 
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body and soul rise in mutiny against 
their rigor. Stringent they are, inviola- 
ble they shall be. If at my individual 
convenience I might break them, where ~ 
would be their worth? They have a 
worth, as I have always believed,—if I 
cannot believe it now, with my veins 
running fire and my heart beating faster 
than I can count its throbs.” 

That doctrine of Law and Duty which ~ 
is the central interest of George Eliot’s 
work, which found in “ Romola” and 
“ Middlemarch” epic expression that 
moves the heart like the rise and fall of 
noble music, was first made a ruling idea 
in Charlotte Bronté. As Jane in the be- 
wilderment of judgment holds fast to 
the past, so Romola knows that “the 
light abandonment of ties because they 
have ceased to be pleasant would be the 
uprooting of social and personal virtue.” 
With her wider knowledge, George 
Eliot sought to work out the problem 
to finer issues; but the little Yorkshire 
woman in her parsonage prison gave the 
key-note to that symphony of humanity, 
—the pursuit of Ideal Life amid Hin- 
derances. In her it narrows to the ques- 
tion of love and marriage; in George 
Eliot it broadens to the whole drama of 
life. Stern submission to Providence, 
brave acceptance of the limitations of 
circumstance and powers,—this is Char- 
lotte Bronté’s oft-repeated theme. “ Look 
Life in the iron face,” she says. ‘“ Ex- 
pect no pity, no softness, no balm. But 
do your duty; cling to the right, not 
for self-approval, but because it is right 
and to do otherwise is to defy your own 
higher nature and the immutable moral 
laws of the universe.”’ It is a stoic virtue, 
a bitter air, but it breathes heroism and 
desire of battle worthy the human soul. — 

It is thirty years since that vault 
in Haworth Church was opened to lay 
‘Charlotte beside her sisters. Even in 
death no sunshine could be upon them ; 
no breath of heather-bloom perfumes 
the darkness. Narrow as their life, that 
plain little tablet which is their memorial 
moves strange thoughts as one reads it. 
It is the record of a peculiar family 
and a peculiar experience. nd if, as 
an English critic affirms, the final im- 
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pression of George Eliot is a waning | pression of the Bronté sisters is a wild, 
autumn afternoon, breathing faint melan- | tempestuous winter day, an early-closing 
choly and but vague hope of springs to | night on the rugged heaths of Haworth. 
come, one may say that the final im- Eminy F. WHEELER. 
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HAE heads not turned once, have hearts not burned and broken, 
And the strong made utter wreck, 

Essaying to speak the thing not here to be spoken, 

- And to exorcise the speck, 


The fatal mote that ripples betwixt their seeing 
And the things but partly seen ? 

Lives long, they pick at the tangled skein of Being, 
And at last—their graves are green ! 


And whether to lie underfoot, like the worm, unturning, 
Kiss the dust and make no sign, 

Or whether to loose the thoughts in the soul in burning, 
Touch the train and explode the mine ; 


Or whether to say, “ All things go on well without me, 
I may dance and sing and feast, 

Since I cannot escape the web that is woven about me, 
And the sun must still rise in the east ;” 


Yea, though the might of all men that ever existed, 
And of all that shall ever exist, 

Were into one drop of power compressed and encysted, 
To rise, revolt, and resist ! 


Or whether I shall, in my foolishness, build up my Babel 
Till it lose itself in the blue, 
And hug to my bosom my poor little, cheap little fable, 
That my play-house will serve me true! 


Ah, yes, there was flame here once, where now there are ashes 
And a smoke that befouls the Unseen— 

What is it but falling at last under too many lashes, 
And a grave that in time is green ? 


Yes, this is the end of it all to rebellious seeing, 
When we weary and will not wait, 

For those who needs must fashion their own chart of being 
And storm at the Future’s gate. 


But there’s better than this, if thou wilt accept the Present, 
With no glass to bring Distance near : 
Work, proud as a king, then patient wait as a peasant, 
And thou shalt stand up over Fear! 
Howarp GLYNDON. 
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A he was my last week of travelling in 
Florida. Both horse and rider were 
pretty well jaded out, when, one day in 
January, I can truly say, with the open- 
ing lines in Dante’s “ Inferno,’— 

I found me in a gloomy wood astray, 

Gone from the path direct ; and e’en to tell, 


It were no easy task, how savage wild 
That forest, how robust and rough its growth. 


Out of compliment to the place and the 
people, I suppose I ought not to carry 
the comparison any further; yet I will 
venture to say it could not have been 
hotter where the great poet was jour- 
neying than in the woods I was lost in, 
winter though it was; otherwise he 
never would have survived to delight 
the world with his marvellous adven- 
tures. In addition to the heat, the day 


was made oppressive by the close, mug- 
gy, and stifling atmosphere peculiar to 
the low, wet grounds I was then cross- 
ing between the Atlantic seaboard and 


the St. John’s River. 

For several weeks I had been on this 
equestrian tour of observation through 
the region most famous for orange-cul- 
ture, with the view of trying to find 
out for myself the truth of the wonder- 
ful stories I had heard about it; and I 
flattered myself that, naving had such 
great opportunities of study, I had 
gained a commensurate knowledge of 
the subject. For had I not been at 
“Orange Mills’? had I not fished in 
“ Orange Lake’? had I not quaffed the 
clear waters of “ Orange Spring”? and 
was I not then riding from “ Orange 
Port,” near the sea, intending to cross 
the St. John’s at “ Orange Bluff,” so as 
to visit “Orange City,” a few miles 
west of the river? And all the way 
along, the inhabitants, wherever I had 
the good fortune to meet any in that 
sparsely - populated wilderness, regaled 
me, not with the pleasant flavor of the 
golden fruit (of this I saw precious 
little), but with continual talk about it, 
each man deluding himself and trying 


to delude me with the belief that his 
location was the finest for an orange- 
grove of any in the whole State. The 
very air was redolent, not of the de- 
lightful perfume of orange - blossoms 
(that I seldom sniffed), but of pzeans 
sung in its praise. 

“Oranges” the hills, and “ oranges” 
the dales, and “ oranges” the hollow 
rocks resound. If any reliance could 
be placed on one of my senses, I must 
have been travelling a magic round of 
orange possibilities ever since I had 
struck that famous “ orange-belt,” which, 
according to the testimony of the inhab- 
itants, one can scarcely get out of,—a 
district of such unaccountable extent and 
dimensions that its centre seems to be 
everywhere and its circumference no- 
where. 

And here I must pause to take notice 
of a feature of life in Florida which at- 
tracted my attention from the start, and 
which is probably seen to some extent 
in other health-resorts,—viz., that the 
State has become not only an asylum for 
invalids, but a retreat for all sorts of 
odd and erratic characters, drawn from 
all parts of the country,—people whose 
minds have been wrenched from their 
natural courses and switched off, so to 
speak, on side-tracks of uncertain di- 
mensions and tendencies. That we 
should meet with these idiosyncrasies 
and mental diseases in a great open-air 
hespital like Florida is not strange, when 
we consider that they always accom- . 
pany, more or less, physical infirmities. 
But the peculiarity is that the mental 
infirmities are by no means confined to 
the valetudinarians. They are just as 
apt to crop out among those blessed with 
good health and robust constitutions as 
anywhere else. And, though I found 
a certain proportion of men of one 
idea, men with crotchets, men of cranky 
characteristics, in all walks and profes- 
sions of life, I thought I saw a greater 
number among the orange-growers or 
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those who were about to become such. 
Whether there is any natural and neces- 
sary connection between this pursuit and 
the unhappy mental condition I have 
mentioned, whether the cultivation of the 
genus Citrus leads to the propagation of 
cerebral maladies, I leave to the students 
of mental physiology to determine. 
Possibly the infatuation which often 
seizes upon those about to embark in 
the business of orange-growing, of be- 
lieving they are going to make immense 
and rapid fortunes with but trifling labor, 
turns their heads, and thus brings on 
the most fatal symptoms. But, what- 
ever the cause, the type of disease I 
refer to seems to be the most malignant 
and to flourish with the greatest vigor 
and intensity among the orange-blos- 
soms, so that if a careful diagnosis 
were made among orange-growers I am 
afraid it would be found, in a great 
many cases, that the mental machinery 
is in some way out of order, some of the 
screws being either loose, lost, or worn out. 
It was a great relief, when I had 
wandered all the forenoon through the 
heated atmosphere of the dense “ flat- 
woods” of Volusia County, unconscious 
of my bearings, to emerge upon a break 
in the forest, though no wider than that 
of the St. John’s, as it gave me a 
chance to breathe more freely and to 
discover my whereabouts. Luckily, I 
found a “cracker,” true type of his 
class, fast. asleep in a sort of huge 
“dug-out,” in which, after I’ awaked 
him, he undertook, for a small fee, to 
row horse and rider across the sluggish 
stream. Landing on the opposite shore, 
Tasked him whether he could direct me 
to any house near by where I might pro- 
cure refreshment for myself and horse. 
“Waal,” he replied, “you must be a 
stranger in these parts, sure, else you'd 
’a’ known there’s nuffin but nigger-huts 
twixt here and Orange City, ‘cept ole 
man Jackson’s; and I reckon you won't 
get no square meal there, nuther. The 
ole man’s got orange on the brain, orful, 
and they do say he eats nuffin hardly 
but them yeller-jackets all day long, 
and gets drunk on the nasty stuff he 
makes out on em. Oh, pshaw! give me 
Vou. IX. N.8.—34 
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hog and hominy, and plenty on’t, and 
they may have all the durned yeller- 
jackets they can raise in Flurdy from 
now till kingdom come.” 

With which sage reflection, after get- 
ting his fee, he betook himself to his 
boat, and stretched himself out, alligator- 
like, for another nap, and, remounting 
my horse, I followed the path leading 
toward “ole man Jackson’s.” The face 
of the country on the west side of the 
river had suddenly changed from the 
marsh- and low hammock-land I had just 
passed through, to the open pine woods, 
with their waste of white sand. A ride 
of about half an hour, during which I 
saw nothing to relieve the monotony of 
the journey except the dingy log cabins 
described by the ferryman as “ nigger- 
huts,” brought me in sight of the place 
which I knew at first glance must be the 
one I was to stop at for my nooning. 
It was a house painted white, with a 
wide veranda running all around the 
front, and set back some distance from the 
road. Mounted on brick pedestals, like all 
the most pretentious dwellings, so as to 
give free ventilation underneath, it pre- 
sented quite a picturesque appearance, 
with its wide avenue of magnolias and 
water-oaks leading up to it, and its back- 
ground of bright green foliage of the 
different varieties of the Citrus family. 

Before reaching the gate, an elderly 
gentleman of dignified mien and bear- 
ing, as if expecting me or anticipating 
my design to stop, had descended the 
avenue to meet me. He was bare- 
headed, and his sable silvered locks 
flowed in long ringlets down his shoul- 
ders. These, added to his sunken cheeks, 
glittering eyes, sharp, thin features, and 
emaciated frame, gave him a striking 
appearance, as if, among other peculiar- 
ities, he was the victim of long vigils 
and fastings. I was reining my horse 
toward the gate, when he saluted me 
with a courteous air, and, in a hollow, 
sepulchral voice, asked me to alight and 
enter the house, at the same time calling 
to a colored servant to unsaddle and 
feed my horse. Arriving at the porch, 
where there were chairs, he said he pre- 
sumed I would prefer to remain there, 
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on account of the excessive heat, until 
lunch should be served. 

On my complimenting him upon his 
choice of location for a home, he told me 
that having come to Florida from one of 
the Northern States, eight or nine years 
previous, he had been governed in his 
choice mainly by a desire to escape the 
contaminating influences of older so- 
cieties, and to seek in solitude and se- 
clusion from the world an important 
secret which the learned had long been 
in search of, but which he believed it 
was reserved by Providence for him to 
discover. This remark was delivered in 
a slow, solemn tone, and with such a 
sanctimonious air that it occurred to me 
I must be conversing with a member 
of the clerical profession, and I ven- 
tured to ask him if I was right in this 
conjecture. 

“You are,” said he, “and I came 
rightfully enough by my sacred calling, 
as my father and grandfather before me 
were members of the same profession.” 
Then, bowing his head low, and as if 
talking to himself, he added, “ Un- 
worthy as I was to be chosen as a ser- 
vant of the Most High, and a vessel of 
wrath from the beginning, I neverthe- 
less flatter myself I have been the in- 
strument, under God, of snatching many 
perishing souls from perdition, and thus 
doing honor to his most holy service.” 

“You will pardon me my further 
curiosity,” I replied, “if I wish to know 
more of your reasons for abandoning a 
profession in which your labors have 
been crowned with so much success, and 
also the nature of that secret you just 
hinted at, so far as you are willing to 
divulge it. Most assuredly, it seems to 
me, a man of your acquirements would 
find it more congenial to his tastes and 
feelings, as well as more to his advan- 
tage, to remain in the cultivated society 
of the North than to banish himself to 
such a wilderness as this.” 

“ Your curiosity,” he replied, “is but 
reasonable, and I have not the slightest 
objection to gratify it. The secret which 
I have already almost snatched from the 
grasp of nature in this solitary out-of-the- 
way region of the earth is the secret which 
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has haunted the imaginations of men al- 
most from the beginning of time, but has 
hitherto eluded their search. It is the 
secret of the golden age, as well as that 
of the alchemists, to whose wisdom the 
world has never done justice, for it was 
greater than that of the ancient philos- 
ophers, even greater than the wisdom of 
Solomon in all his glory. This secret, 
when made known and fairly under- 
stood, will banish poverty and misery 
from the earth, and, by limiting the de- 
sires of man and crowning his life with 
perpetual youth, will enable him to 
spend his days in the contemplation of 
the goodness and mercy of the Creator. 
And here,” holding up an orange which 
he had just taken out of his pocket, 
“is the simple source and fountain of 
that great boon and blessing to man. In 
this golden circle is to be found the 
subtile essence which will restore to him 
his lost heritage of undying youth and 
vigor. You see, in the first. place, it is 
a sphere, or, more properly speaking, a 
spheroid, the properties of which, if 
viewed in the light of planetary sci- 
ence, would surprise you if you had 
studied them, as I have done. I -need 
not tell you the earth is a spheroid, and 
in its elementary essence and composi- 
tion it more nearly resembles this little 
object which I hold in my hand than 
any other object in the universe. In- 
deed, the orange is a true microcosm, or 
the earth in miniature ; and the peel of 
the one is only a counterpart to the crust 
of the other. But it is in their central 
fires, so to speak, that science has been 
enabled to trace the highest and most 
instructive analogies. Imprisoned in the 
womb of the earth, where they cannot 
be reached, those fires constitute the 
germ of life, the primum mobile of all 
created things. In the orange they are 


.of a more sublimated nature still; and 


when you come to taste the essence I 
have already extracted from it,—as yet 
in its crudest state,—you will agree with 
me that the celestial heat it engenders is 
far higher than any afforded by the 
earth, and can only be compared to that 
which, according to the pagan myth, 
was stolen from heaven. But I will 
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ass on to another consideration, which 

is that this fruit is the only truly golden 
fruit, hence called citrus aurantium, 
corresponding, as nearly as I can trace 
it out, to the oil of that ancient plant 
called the ‘Gold of Pleasure,’ now un- 
fortunately extinct, though its bastard 
descendants are still said to survive in 
some countries, but surpassing all other 
products of the vegetable world, not 
only in its flavor and appetizing qual- 
ities, but in its healthy operation on the 
human system. Being both potable and 
edible, we need no other food or bev- 
erage ; and the time is not far distant 
when man, fully comprehending this 
truth, will abstain from the labor of 
raising any other product, and thus 
qualify himself for that prolonged ex- 
istence upon the earth and those sublime 
meditations which the exclusive use of 
this fruit will produce.” 

How much longer this homily might 
have run on there was no means of know- 
ing; but it was suddenly cut short by 
the announcement of lunch. Where- 
upon, inviting me into the house and 
leading the way, my strange host con- 
ducted me through a tastefully-furnished 
parlor into the dining-room, where I was 
not prepared to see so magnificent a 
spread. In the middle of the floor stood 
an old-fashioned mahogany dining-table, 
polished into excessive brightness where 
it was visible through the chinks of ele- 
gant china and silver that almost cov- 
ered it. Around the table were chairs 
to match ; and in one corner of the room 
stood a marble-top sideboard, on which 
were arranged cut-glass goblets and 
wineglasses, with a couple of well-filled 
decanters in the centre. On another 
side of the room was a large book-case, 
filled to repletion; while the walls were 
hung with pictures, among which were 
to be seen several oil-paintings, all repre- 
senting sacred scenes and subjects except 
four, of which one occupied the centre 
of each of the four sides of the room, 
obviously to render them conspicuous. 
One was an immense basket, such as is 
used in Florida for gathering oranges, 
filled with luscious-looking ripe fruit, 
the basket carried by two negroes in 


their shirt-sleeves; another was an 
orange-tree loaded with fruit ; another, 
the same kind of tree in blossom ; and 
the fourth, painted upon a wide spread 
of canvas and most elaborate of all, re 
resenting various groups of individuals, 
men, women, and children, in the act of 
gathering and boxing the fruit. These 
citric pictures were a sight to behold, 
and, judging from their literalness and 
the stiffness of the figures, might be 
classed as pre-Rapaelite, or, for that 
matter, pre-Adamite. But the gaudi- 
ness of the colors and the fresh-laid 
paint and varnish would betray their 
recent origin, let ‘alone the subject. 
While I stood admiring these curiosi- 
ties, my host announced the presence of 
his wife, who had just entered the room, 
and to whom he introduced me with 
considerable formality. This wasa lady, 
no longer in her first youth, as the 
French would say, by no means bad- 
looking, but shy in her manners, and 
with a look of sadness, as if she had 
been banished from the world (as in- 
deed she was) and all her independence 
of thought or of action, if she ever had 
any, overruled by a will much stronge 
than her own. 

Seated at table, I had a good oppor- 
tunity to scan the menu during the long 
blessing of my host: a plate of bread, 
some hominy, some native syrup, or- 
anges, and the one or two dishes com- 
pounded of them,—such as marmalade 
and orange-short-cake,—only these, and 
nothing more; truly a “lenten enter- 
tainment” for a hungry man who had 
already been nearly surfeited, or rather 
starved to death, on oranges. I excused 
myself as well as I could for confining 
my attention to the bread and treacle, 
and, neglecting the fruit, sipped :a little 
only of the orange-wine, out of compli- 
ment to my host, who gulped down glass 
after glass of the unpalatable mixture. 
He took notice of my abstaining from 
his favorite dishes, and imputed it, as he 
said, to my never having been indoctri- 
nated into a knowledge of the secrets and 
virtues of the orange. ; 

“‘ Without such a knowledge,” he ob- 
served, “man is incapable of realizing 
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either his own destiny on earth or the 
bounty of Providence in providing him 
with such an inestimable gift. Looking 
at it from the material stand-point alone, 
the uses to which we have been able as 
yet to apply the orange, considerable as 
they are, are nothing in comparison with 
its future possibilities. Yet even what 
the vulgar know of it is sufficient to 
make it answer all the ends of our phys- 
ical being; in short, to satisfy us not 
only that it is God’s best gift to man, 
but that man really needs no other.” 
Holding up the two decanters with 
both hands, he continued, “‘ Here you 
behold two different kinds of orange- 
juice—one expressed from the sour 
orange, the other from the sweet. Nei- 
ther of them is intoxicating, but both 
are imbued with all the properties which 
make the heart glad and reconcile it to 
the most adverse conditions of life.” 
And here he launched forth into a 
panegyric upon his favorite beverage 
worthy of Bacchus himself; at the 
end otf which, taking advantage of the 
pause in his rhapsody, I reminded him 
that he had mentioned the influence of 
the orange upon the future destiny of 
man, and I expressed a wish to hear 
him explain himself on that point. 
“With the greatest pleasure,’ he 
answered; “and I am very glad you 
have called my attention to it. Almost 
the whole of human labor at the present 
day is applied to the gaining of a liveli- 
hood. Whatever has the effect to limit 
the amount of this labor, or to direct it 
into other channels, is so much clear gain. 
For centuries philanthropists have been 
in search of some simple diet, cheap, 
healthy, easily procured, and sufficiently 
nutritious to answer all the ends of food. 


I myself, believing such an object to be 
of supreme importance, have studied the 
question for a long time and with un- 


wearied zeal. Some writers have recom- 
mended one kind of food, some another. 
In the Old World, the rice of Asia, the 
dates of Africa, and the potatoes of Eu- 
rope have all had their advocates; and 
because each is the sole support of large 
populations, comparison has been made 
as to their respective merits and value. 
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But it was in the New World that this 
great desideratum was supposed to be 
found, upon the discovery of the banana ; 
and it has no doubt come the nearest of 
any single product to meeting all the re- 
quirements of a cheap, wholesome, and 
exuberant food, until I had investigated 
and fully satisfied myself of the superior 
claims of the orange. Look at the two 
for a moment,—and first with respect to 
exuberance of growth, for which Hum- 
boldt so much praises the banana. He 
tells us that, in those countries where the 
climate is most favorable for its produc- 
tion, the banana yields, on a given piece 
of ground, more than a hundred times 
as much as wheat, and more than forty 
times as much as the potato. Now, see 


what an acre of orange-trees will pro- 


duce. Take an acre of ordinary pine- 
timber land, such as you see here. After 
it is properly prepared, you can plant 
an orchard of a hundred trees upon it. 
These trees, after arriving at maturity, 
will produce annually for a hundred and 
fifty years from five thousand to ten 
thousand oranges apiece : so thut an acre 
of one hundred trees will average, one 
year with another, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand oranges. Now, you must 
remember that the Volusia County 
oranges, which are the best in the State, 
and consequently the best in the world, 
are worth five dollars per hundred, or 
fifty dollars per thousand. Hence an 
acre product here is worth thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. Suppose 
you were to apply this sum of money to 
the support of Christian men and women 
in our own land, how many more of them, 
think you, would it sustain in decency 
and competency than would an acre of 
bananas of the wretched heathen of 
South America, where this fruit flour- 
ishes the most luxuriantly? More than 
Nor would I 
convert the value of the orange into 
base coin. On the contrary, I would 
have people live directly on the fruit 
and its compounds: then you see what 
you gain by it. A little bread and fruit 
was a good meal for one of the old 
Greeks, and the usual luncheon of one 
of the ancient Romans was a bit of 
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bread, a raisin or two, and an olive. I 
would allow ten oranges a day to an 
adult, with perhaps a little corn-meal at 
first ; and after a while I would dispense 
with the corn-meal. Consequently, less 
than four thousand oranges will supply 
sufficient food to last a single person a 
whole year. Now, divide by this num- 
ber the product of a single acre, or seven 
hundred and fifty: thousand, and ycu 
see it will support reasonably well over 
two hundred and thirty souls, not of the 
character of the barbarians described by 
Humboldt, but respectable, intelligent, 
and God-fearing men and women. In 
this comparison there is another factor 
that must by no means be omitted. 
Your plantation of bananas has to be 
renewed every ten or twenty years; 
while, as I have before remarked, a 
good orange-orchard in Volusia will last 
over a hundred and fifty years, and al- 
most any one—a woman or a child—can 
take care of it. 

“ But I have yet to make you ac- 
quainted with the highest features of 
orange-culture,—what may be called its 
spiritual aspects. Among the bounteous 
products of the earth search has been 
made for ages for such as would not 
alone pamper our grosser appetites, but 
at the same time minister to and grat- 
ify our spiritual cravings. Some have 
sought it in the lotus-leaf, others in the 
poppy, others again in that brown weed 
in whose praise a celebrated writer in 
my own profession has declared that, 
‘when all things were made, none was 
made better than this, to be a lone man’s 
companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry 
man’s food, a sad man’s cordial, a wake- 
ful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire ;’ 
praise ill bestowed, let me add, upon that 
noxious plant of Virginia, though well 
befitting the golden fruit of Florida, 
from which, to my certain knowledge, 
may be extracted a divine nectar 
capable of exalting the soul to ecstatic 
heights of bliss, and making it approach, 
as far as is possible with the unregener- 
ate, to the condition of seraphs and 
prophets and angels. This is the wis- 
dom which, I thank God, has been re- 
vealed to me; and I purpose to devote 
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the remainder of my days to its study and 
diffusion among mankind, fully believing 
this to be the mission upon which the Lord 
has sent me into this seeming desert.” 

At this point, a servant entering and 
addressing his master in a whisper, they 
both left the house, after the latter had 
excused himself and promised to return 
in a few minutes. 

During all this time the timid little 
woman at the table had not uttered a 
word, and I began to suspect she shared 
to a certain extent her husband’s hallu- 
cinations. But in this opinion I found 
myself mistaken. For no sooner had he 
closed the door behind him than she ex- 
claimed, ‘“ How I do wish we could leave 
this place!” 

“ Madam, are you not happy here ?” 
I inquired. 

“T possibly might be,” she said, “if I 
could see my husband happy and well. 
But he goes on worse and worse every 
day, with this dreadful delusion upon 
him that he ‘is going to discover some- 
thing wonderful and important in an 
orange, while there’s nothing wonderful 
about it. In Pennsylvania we had a happ 
home, and he was contented enough wit 
his parish and preaching, until he took 
to reading about Florida and its fruit, 
and ¢hat turned his head. After that, 
nothing would satisfy him until he sold 
our pleasant residence, and with the 
money bought this dreary place in the 
pine woods, where, as I have said, he 
has been going on from bad to worse, 
dreaming and theorizing, until he has be- 
come completely infatuated with the idea 
that he will discover something where 
nothing can be discovered. I would not 
care so much if he would only use 
healthy food and drink; for then his 
mind and constitution would not suffer. 
But he scarcely tastes of anything now 
but oranges, and he drinks the nasty stuff 
made of them until his faculties have 
become stupefied by it. You noticed 
how thin and pale he is. Could not 
you, sir, try and prevail on him to re- 
turn to the North, or at least to give up 
habits that are ruining him? I[ have 
tried in vain, and so have his relatives 
and friends in Pennsylvania,—even offer- 
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ing him his old parish again if he would 
return. But he remains deaf to all our 
entreaties.” 

I was pained and my sympathies fully 
aroused on hearing these sad words, 
though they were not needed to put me 
or the reader in possession of the facts in 
the case. Five minutes’ conversation with 
the man would be enough to satisfy any 
one it was a clear case of what the old 
ferry-man called “ orange on the brain,” 
—a disease that in many parts of Florida 
has become an epidemic. Before her 
husband’s return to the house I took 
occasion to ask her a few more ques- 
tions, from which I was glad to learn 
that the whole of their fortune was not 
invested in the large tract he owned in 
the pine woods, which was almost worth- 
less, but that she derived a considerable 
income from her own property in the 
North, which would enable them to live 
comfortably almost anywhere. I had 
scarcely time to utter words of promise 
that I would make the attempt, which, 
however, I knew would be in vain, to 
try and prevail on him to comply with 
her wishes as to changing their domicile, 
when he came rushing back into the 
house in a state of great excitement, 
holding in his hands a pitcher, and ex- 
claiming at the top of his voice, “ Ku- 
reka! eureka! Blessed be God, I have 
found it at last! This is the proudest 
day of my life ; and if I were to end it this 
very moment I would not complain, be- 
cause [ shall leave behind me an imperish- 
able name and one of the greatest blessings 
ever bcstowed on the human family.” 

Then he poured out from the pitcher 
a couple of glasses of yellowish-colored 
liquor, which he wished me to taste; 
and while he was sipping it and smack- 
ing his lips over it as if it were veritable 
aurum potabile, he went on to explain 
the reason of his sudden departure a few 
moments before by saying, “I must tell 
you I have been engaged for many 
months in trying to extract from the 
orange-juice the subtile and all-powerful 
essence which I knew resided there in 
an occult state. But I had not experi- 
mented on this juice until lately in a 
fermented state ; and now I am rewarded 


with the most gratifying results. Very 
much of my knowledge on this subject, 
as I have before hinted, has been de- 
rived from the ancient alchemists. It 
has been erroneously supposed that the 
prime object of the researches of these 
learned men was the transmutation of 
the metals. This was in reality only a 
secondary and inferior pursuit, the first 
and more important being the discovery 
of the true elixir of human life, the 
substance or essence that should indefi- 
nitely prolong it. To this end the father 
and founder of the science, Hermes Tris- 
megistus, as well as Albertus Magnus, 
Paracelsus, Roger Bacon, and last, not 
least, Raymond Lully, devoted their 
lives and fortunes. To this end they 
invented and plied their crucibles and 
furnaces, their alembics and aludels. 
The prime element of all things, the 
soul of matter and of nature, the quint- 
essence of creation,—this was the noble 
prize they undertook to grasp from the 
dominion of the elements for the benefit 
of their race. No doubt Roger Bacon 
had seen the effects of this great secret 
in the person of another. For he tells 
us of an old man in his day who had 
quaffed the golden liquor,—golden be- 
cause it was of the same yellow color as 
this,’—holding up his glass,—‘“ and he 
was immediately transformed into a 
comely and vigorous youth. The Rosi- 
crucians at a later day had some faint con- 
ception of this ‘fifth essence,’ as they 
called it ; but, being comparatively super- 
ficial students of nature, more wrappe 

up in verbal jargon than in any profound 
thought, they never went beyond the 
mere technicalities of the science. To 
Lully more than to any single mind are 
we indebted for a thorough appreciation 
if not full knowledge of the great secret. 
He describes it as a liquor or liquid in 
all its essential elements, and says, ‘ This 
admirable essence is an emanation of 
the Deity,—an element only lately re- 
vealed to man, and hid from antiquity 
because the world was then too. young 
to need such a beverage, but now become 
essential to revive the energies of modern 
infirmity and decrepitude.’ And here 
let me call your attention to a wonderful 
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circumstance. Ponce de Leon, who, as 
you know, was the first of all white men 
to visit the shores of Florida, had a pro- 
found veneration for the great intellects 
I have mentioned, and knew much of 
their lore. And he came here with the 
express purpose and expectation of find- 
ing the agua vite, or life-elixir, which 
he supposed was bubbling up out of the 
earth from one of those numerous foun- 
tains yet to be seen in this strange land. 
Sad mistake! And yet not entirely de- 
void of truth, after all. For though this 
elixir is not found even here at first 
hand and without the application of 
man’s labor, yet of all the places in the 
world it yields itself here the most abun- 
dantly by a little of that assistance which 
nature requires us to lend if we would 
reap any of her highest rewards. Hence 
the great traveller who first set foot in 
these virgin forests was right as to the 
locus in quo of the grand alkahest, that 
golden draught possessing the power to 
confer immortal youth upon him who 
should quaff it; and I doubt not the 
finger of Providence is plainly visible in 
connecting the two events together, in 
making him the discoverer of the theatre 
and myself the author of the drama to 
be presented upon it for the gaze and 
admiration of the world. And to what 
higher honor is it possible for man. to be 
appointed by the Divine Being than to 
be selected as the instrument, the Co- 
lumbus, so to speak, for discovering a 
new world, whereby men’s minds will be 
brought to a knowledge of the means of 
restraining youth from growing old and 
of bringing back old age to youth again ? 
Now, I want both of you to taste and 
satisfy yourselves,” handing each of us 
a glass. And then, turning to his wife, 
he said, “I now hope, Mary, you will no 
longer doubt my success.” 

As she put the glass to her lips, with- 
out really tasting any of the contents, I 
could see from the expression of her face 
that the smell was enough to disgust her, 


and from simply tasting the dose I was- 


even more shocked than she, as I discov- 
ered it to be the worst kind of distillation 
from the orange-wine, and, being new, so 
much the more fiery and unfit to drink. 
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The poor weak woman, being thus ap- 
pealed to, and catching at his words, re- 
plied, ‘I hope, too, now that you have 
gained success, you will accede to my 
wishes, and no longer refuse to return 
to our old home in Pennsylvania, where 
are all our friends, and where we were 
once so happy.” 

At this juncture I added my en- 
treaties to hers, urging among other 
things that; having made his great dis- 
covery, he ought now to proclaim it to 
the world, and that the best place to do 
this. was in the North, where he would 
not only get a greater number of con- 
verts to his new theory, but much larger 
rewards for the discovery. 

‘“¢ Heaven forbid,” he exclaimed, “ that 


| I should ever barter away my precious 


secret for filthy lucre, or that I should 
ever go about, like the Pharisees of old, 
compassing sea and land, trying to make 
proselytes! The time is not yet ripe for 
the promulgation of this secret, or the 
world yet worthy of it. Many have de- 
rided and scoffed at my work. Let them 
scoff on. I defy them. Here will I 
remain, to enjoy the fruits of my labors 
and sacrifices. And not until I have 
made this elixir perfect, so as to show 
in my own person its power to resist 
decay and to clothe old age with per- 
petual youth, will I give it up to the 
world.” 

And to clinch this resolution he dashed 
off in rapid succession, one after an- 
other, several glasses of the vile decoc- 
tion, upon which, seeing his wife leave 
the room, I prepared to take flight also, 
though much against his remonstrances 
and earnest entreaties to remain. But 
I had had enough of his strange vaga- 
ries: so, bidding him adieu, I walked 
down the long shaded avenue to where 
my horse was hitched near the gate, 
asking myself more than once the ques- 
tion, Is this man an egoist or an altruist ? 
a sybarite or anchorite? And, though - 
I could not satisfy myself on this point, 
I made up my mind fully on another,— 
that it would take more hellebore than 
Anticyra could grow in any one season 
to cure him of his lunacy. 

WILLIAM BRAcKETT. 
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BID thee sing the song I would have sung,— 
The high, pure strain that since my soul was born, 
Clearer and sweeter than the bells of morn, 
Through all its chambers hath divinely rung! 
In thee let my whole being find a tongue ; 
Pluck thou the rose where I have plucked the thorn, 
Nor leave the perfect flower to fade forlorn. 
Youth holds the world in fee,—and thou art young! 
O my glad singer of the tuneful voice, 
Where my wing falters be thou strong to soar, 
Striking the deep, clear notes beyond my reach, 
Beyond the plummet of a woman’s speech. 
Sing my songs for me, and from some far shore 
My happy soul shall hear thee and rejoice ! 


Jutia C. R. Dorr. 


WIGS. 


IGS are an ancient institution, but 

just how ancient no one knows. 
The word itself gives little light: “‘ wig” 
is a contraction of periwig, which is a 
corruption of the French perruque, and 
this last word etymologists have derived 
with singular lack of unanimity from 
Hebrew, Chaldean, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, German, and Italian, so that one 
must fain believe they are simply guess- 
ing. The Frenchman Deguerle, who 
wrote a poem in praise of wigs, declares 
it easier to find a nation without breech- 
es than without wigs. One authority 
contends that women were the first to 
thatch their heads with false hair; an- 
other enters the lists for men; but it is 
more reasonable to infer that wigs were 
simultaneously adopted by both sexes 
when the evil of baldness called for its 
remedy. Baldness was ever regarded 
as a deformity; for does not Isaiah 
prophesy that the Lord will smite with 
a scab the crown of the head of the 
daughters of Zion, and that instead of 


well-set hair there shall be baldness? 
and does not Ovid brand as repulsive a 
mutilated animal, a grassless field, and a 
head without hair? 

Athenzeus says the Iapygians, de- 
scended from the Cretans, were the first 
people to paint their faces and to wear 
head-bands and false hair; but Athenzeus 
wants confirmation. Like many another 
curiosity of civilization, wigs may have 
come to us from the Orient. Some Bib- 
lical commentators see a wig in the pil- 
low of goat’s hair that David’s wife put 
in bed with his image when Saul’s mes- 
sengers were after him. According to 
Xenophon, King Cyrus of Persia was 
taken when a boy to see his grandfather 
Astyages, the King of Media, who was 
gotten up regardless of expense, with 
face and eyes painted and with false 
hair, extorting from the youth the ad- 
miring cry, “Oh, mother, how hand- 
some my grandfather is!” The British 
and Berlin Museums contain samples of 
the wigs affected by the Egyptians, with 
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curled hair on top and plaited hair on 
the sides and lower part. Strange to 
say, they were a guard against sun- 
stroke, the reticulated groundwork al- 
lowing the heat of the shaven head to 
escape, and the hair protecting it from 
the sun. The king sometimes wore his 
wig adorned with the royal asp into 
battle, priests officiated in wigs, and 
poor people were nothing loath to stick 
their heads into a bunch of wool or 
other imitation of hair. Aristotle tells us 
of a certain royal deputy who informed 
the Lycians that he had been ordered to 
shave off their hair to make false fronts 
for their sovereign: they were rather 
proud of their long locks, and bribed the 
would-be shearer to import hair from 
Greece by paying a veritable poll-tax. 
Among the Carthaginians wigs were not 
unknown, for we read in Polybius that 
Hannibal, fearing Gallic treachery, pro- 
cured some artificial suits of hair, so 
perfectly disguising himself as not to be 
recognized by even intimate friends. 
The Greeks were blessed with many 
names for wigs, the most common of 
which was derived from the word sig- 
nifying deceitful. In showing up the 
false prophet Alexander of Paphlagonia, 
Lucian says he wore his own hair, the 
little he had, but so artfully increased 
with false curls that his baldness re- 
mained a secret until the doctors had to 
anoint his head for some distemper, when 
the wig was necessarily removed. Aili- 
anus mentions a not too delicate female, 
Aglais by name and a trumpeter by 
profession, who thought nothing of a 
meal of a dozen pounds of meat and 
half as much bread, washed down by 
two or three quarts of wine, and who 
yet had enough of feminine vanity to 
beautify her head with a tuft of feathers 
and with false hair. 

Among the Greeks and Romans no 
woman was considered beautiful with- 
out a low forehead ; and, since not every 
woman had hair enough of her own to 
come down quite close to the eyes and 
yet tower up above in a lofty head- 
dress, as was often the fashion, wigs 
sometimes became a necessity. Toward 
the end of the republic they were all 
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the rage in Rome, often attaining a 
great size, and not a few Roman dames 
had different wigs for different times of 
the day, donning the first of the series 
during the elaborate rites of the toilet. 
At first the Romans must have regarded 
false hair as rather effeminate, for Ceesar 
did not have recourse to it, though 
vexed at his baldness and heartily de- 
lighted when the senate decreed him a 
remedy in the shape of a laurel crown 
commemorating his victories. - Some of 
the Roman emperors and empresses as- 
sumed wigs from necessity or inclination, 
and thus increased their vogue. The 
rulers of Rome are sometimes repre- 
sented on the medals with their wigs, 
sometimes without. Suetonius remarks 
that Otho was effeminately careful of 
his person, and, being somewhat bald, 
wore a kind of peruke so exactly fitted 
to his head that nobody could have 
known it for such. Before attaining 
the imperial dignity, Caligula prowled 
through Rome by night disguised in a 
periwig and a long coat ; and, according 
to Juvenal, Messalina stole from her hus- 
band’s house to her orgies with a yellow 
tire concealing her black hair. Yellow 
or golden wigs were most prized by the 
fashionable heads of Rome, and the Ger- 
mans and Gauls were shorn of their 
flaxen locks to deck their conquerors’ 
brows. Martial has this epigram: “To 
Lesbia, with a lock of hair from Ger- 
many. I send you this tress, Lesbia, 
from the northern regions, that you may 
know how much lighter your own is.” 
And Ovid says to the mistress who has 
become almost bald from dyeing and 
abusing her hair, “ Now Germany will 
be sending for you her captured locks; 
by the favor of a conquered race you 
will be adorned. Ah, how many a 
time will you have to blush as any one 
admires your hair! and then you will 
say, ‘Now I am receiving praise for a 
bought commodity.’ ” 

~ In the Satyricon of Petronius the 
hero and his youthful companion take 
ship and shave their heads for a dis- 
guise: they are recognized and pro- 
vided by a compassionate woman with 
two elegant heads of false hair. Apuleius 
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describes a procession in honor of Isis, 
wherein a man personated a woman and 
wore false hair on his head. One of 
Horace’s satires ends with the laughable 
flight of two sorceresses, the artificial 
teeth of one and the towering ¢éte of 
false hair of the other falling to the 
ground. Even a divine head was not 
above wearing a wig, for Ovid relates 
that the goddess Pallas, changing her- 
self into an old woman, put false gray 
hair on her temples. 

The earliest wigs may have been 
merely the skin of some animal with 
the hair left on, and possibly the an- 
cients of a later day mounted their false 
hair on kid, as the following epigram 
of Martial’s gives reason to suppose: 
“To Phebus. It was not without wit, 
Phoebus, that a person said of you, 
when you covered your bald pate and 
temples with a kid’s skin, that your 
head was well shod.” a 

Not seldom were wigs subjected to 
the ridicule of the classic authors. Thus, 
Juvenal satirizes the fashion of forming 
curls into tiers and building up the head 
many stages in front, while from behind 
the woman looks like a dwarf; and Ovid 
remarks, ‘“‘ The female walks along, thick- 
ly covered with purchased hair; and for 
money she makes that of others her own. 
Nor is she ashamed to buy it openly.” 

The wit of Martial was especially ex- 
ercised upon the perukes of antiquity, 
as a few more of his epigrams will suf- 
ficiently show: 

“To Lelia. You wear bought teeth 
and bought hair, Lelia, without a 
blush. What will you do for an eye? 
You cannot buy that.” 

“To Phoebus. You manufacture, 
with the aid of unguents, a false head 
of hair, and your bald and dirty skull 
is covered with dyed locks. There is 
no need to have a hair-dresser for your 
head. A sponge, Phoebus, would do the 
business better.” 

Another epigram has been happily 
paraphrased : 


The golden hair that Galla wears 

' Is hers. Who would have thought it? 

She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For I know where she bought it. 


In a poetical fable Avianus has re- 
counted the mishap of a bald Roman 
who was wont to bind another's locks 
upon his denuded crown. One day he 
appeared in the crowded Campus on 
horseback, when a gust of wind sud- 
denly whisked off his wig and exposed 
his glistening pate to the laughter of 
thousands. But his head-piece was 
better furnished within than without, 
and he averted ridicule by exclaiming, 
‘“‘ What wonder that false hair flies from 
him whose own hair has first deserted 
him !” 

The ancients credulously imagined 
that some heads were predestined to 
wigs ; for Manilius, the astrological poet, 
says the Pleiades rise with the sixth de- 
gree of Taurus, and men born then are 
very effeminate, and sometimes “ bor- 
rowed curls must raise their heads.” 

It is a very curious circumstance that 
some Roman statues were fitted with 
movable marble wigs, but for what rea- 
son is not clear, unless the fastidious 
matrons of antiquity desired to have 
the hair on their sculptured portraits al- 
ways arranged in the latest fashion. The 
statue of Lucilla, wife of the emperor 
Lucius Verus, in the Museum of the 
Capitol at Rome, has a wig of black 
marble that can be taken off; and in the 
Vatican a Venus is believed to repre- 
sent Julia Sozmias, the mother of the 
emperor Elagabalus, with hair that 
may be removed. There was also a bald 
bust of a woman, with marble wig at- 
tached, in the palace of Sans-Souci at 
Potsdam. 

It is doubtful whether the barbarian 
invaders of the Roman empire knew 
the use of wigs, but there is some rea- 
son to believe that the Lombards wore 
wigs of colored wool. In Byzantium 
perukes were not wholly unhonored, as 
Gibbon remarks that the emperor Con- 
stantine is represented with false hair 
of various colors. The Fathers of the 
Church emptied some of the vials of 
their wrath upon wigs; Tertullian in 
discoursing on female dress speaks of 
the enormities of subtle and textile 
' perukes, and dreads the pollution from 


“fitting on a holy and Christian head 
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the slough of some one else’s head, un- 
clean perchance, guilty perchance, and 
destined to hell ;” and Clement of Alex- 
andria asks whom the priest blesses when 
he lays his hand on a skull decked out 
with dead locks. 

All through the dark ages of history 
wigs seem to have suffered the eclipse 
of most other symptoms of civilization : 
they only appear sporadically, and never 
become epidemic. In the twelfth cen- 
tury a writer complained that the East- 
ern Christians shaved their heads to 
make way for perukes; but not until 
the fifteenth century do the signs of the 
times point to a renaissance of wigs. 
Then the French poet Guillaume Coquil- 
lart. wrote a piece incidentally express- 
ing so much aversion to wigs that it be- 
came popularly known as the Peruke 
Monologue. He is supposed to have 
been the first to use the word peruke in 
the sense of false hair, and he thus al- 
ludes in his antique French to making a 
wig of a horse’s tail : 

Les aultres par folz appetiz, 
De la queué d’ung cheval painte 
(Quant leurs cheveulx sont trop petiz) 
Ilz ont une perrucque fainte. 

A religious writer of the same century 
chronicles a little incident of a public pro- 
cession in Paris. A richly-dressed lady 
was intently gazing at the show, -when 
an ape suddenly leaped upon her head 
and tore off her veil, and with it her 
peruke of false hair, so that the very 
means she designed to make herself’ at- 
tractive brought her only derision and 
contempt. The fashion of long hair 
necessitated the adoption of false hair 
by those not amply provided by nature, 
and there is hardly need of the various 
stories that have been invented to ac- 
count for the almost universal wearing 
of a wig as the indispensable crown of 
fashionable attire. Thus, we are told 
that Philip, Duke of Burgundy, lost 
his hair by disease, put on false hair, 
and was immediately imitated by five 
hundred of his flatterers; that wigs 
were adopted in compliment to the 
Duke of Anjou, who wore one to con- 
ceal his deformity; that Louis XIV. 
had beautiful hair as a boy, and the 
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courtiers caused perukes to be made in © 
imitation of it, which were assumed by 
the monarch himself later in life. Gos- 
sipy history also relates that Henry III. 
of France sinned the hair off his head, 
and consequently wore a cap with false 
hair attached, and that Queen Margot, of 
gallant renown, cut off her pages’ hair to 
hide her own raven locks. 

About 1620 premature baldness com- 
pelled Louis XIII. to don a wig, and 
the fashion of false hair for men as well 
as women then really began to make its 
way in France, the future scene of its 
greatest splendor, and the arbiter then, 
as now, of the whole world of fashion. 
Wig-making had almost become a lost 
art, and the French barbers at first 
could only fix the hair on a leather cap ; 
then they formed a sort of net-work, 
and in time acquired uncommon skill 
in attaching single hairs to bits of silk 
and in tressing them into any desired 
shape. Louis XIV. was king thirty years 
before he regularly wore a peruke, and 
in his first the false hair was artfully 
mingled with the natural locks. But, 
everything being great in his reign, wigs 
had to partake of the majesty of the 
age, and they grew to an immensity 
never seen before or since. A single 
peruke sometimes weighed two pounds, 
cost two or three thousand francs, and 
required the cropping of ten other 
heads. Indeed, Binette, the wig-maker 
of Louis XIV., is reported as saying 
that to cover the head of the sovereign 
he would despoil the heads of all his 
subjects. This worthy had his reward, 
for the great folio wig, the grandest of 
the species, is still known in French 
by his name. There was, of course, a 
cabinet des perruques at Versailles, and 
among the hirsute miracles enshrined in 
its large glass press was the golden wig - 
worn by Louis XIV. when he appeared 
as Phoebus in a ballet. No sooner was 
this mighty monarch pleased to open 
his royal eyes each morning, than a 
barber humbly bowed before him and 
presented two or more perukes to be 
chosen from. When the king had risen 
and had his own hair combed, a short 
wig was brought him for his morning 
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reception, after which ceremony he put 
on the wig of the day. He sometimes 
changed his wig during the day, as 
when returning from the chase, or going 
to walk or to mass. At one time forty- 
wig-makers were appointed to the court, 
and later a corporation of two hundred 
was formed for Paris and vicinity, their 
statutes enacting the use of white tin 
basins as signs, in distinction from the 
yellow ones of the surgeons. The fop- 
pish abbés of the time were eager 
enough to be up with the fashion in 
wigs, and succeeded after much opposi- 
tion from the more sober-minded of the 
cloth. The Abbé Thiers wrote an eru- 
dite tome to prove the eternal damnation 
of any ecclesiastic wearing a wig, but 
all in vain. The question was much 
discussed whether wigs should adorn 
the heads of the priests saying mass, the 
ritual prescribing the uncovering of the 
head at certain places ; but the difficulty 
was overcome by removing the part of 
the wig covering the tonsure. A young 
canon of Tours, we read, wore a peruke 
before the custom had priestly sanction. 
Another clerical dignity attempted to 
pull it off in church, but the canon de- 
fended it successfully with a pole. His 
case was considered by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and he was condemned to give 
up his wig or his benefice. He kept the 
wig and went elsewhere. 

Wigs were once near being doomed. 
Colbert, the famous minister of Louis 
XIV., thought seriously of abolishing 
them, because he noticed that the coun- 
try was drained of no small amount of 
money to buy hair. But the peruke- 
makers presented a memoir, showing 
that they were the first to exercise this 
new art, and that the wigs they sold in 
neighboring lands would bring in more 
money than was sent abroad to pay for 


the hair they used: so their cause was |. 


gained. Truly, wig-making was a great 
art in France during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It could boast 
of a Peruke Encyclopedia and of a 
Coiffure Academy, inscriptions on the 
walls of the latter raving poetically 
about the zephyr curling the wig of the 
fields, or the sun’s empurpled peruke 


gilding the plains. A very’ busy place 
was the barber’s shop of the last cen- 
tury, and it turned out a wonderful 
variety of work. Blonde wigs were the 
rage at first; then darker ones were 
worn, with two t masses of hair on 
top of the head and locks descending 
to the elbows and middle of the back. 
Next white perukes became fashionable, 
and, as gray hair was none too plentiful, 
the use of white starch-powder gradu- 
ally made its way. The superfluous 


hair hanging down the back was divided. 


in two; these parts were tied up in sum- 
mer, untied in winter, and finally tied in 
all seasons, and hence arose the fashion 
of two queues. In the time of Louis 
XIV. wigs were almost universally 
worn ; those who preferred their own 
hair had to make it resemble a wig, and, 
while the blueness of a man’s blood or 
the depth of his purse was measured by 
the size of his peruke, the poorer classes 
were forced to be content with smaller 
wigs or wigs of imitation hair. Horse- 
hair wigs were much favored, as they 
did not uncurl in the air. During the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
wigs still kept their heads, but they 
were ever diminishing in size, and the 
natural hair began to emerge from 
under them about the — of the last 
century. Wigs seemed fated to be quite 
beheaded only with royalty itself, and 
the French Revolution saw all patriotic 
heads wearing natural short and un- 
powdered hair, after the fashion of the 
English Roundheads. 

A Parisian perruquier is said to have 
had the tragic end of long-haired Absa- 
lom depicted over his door, with this 
legend : 

Oh, Absalom! Oh, Absalom ! 
Oh, Absalom, my son! 


If thou hadst worn a periwig 
Thou hadst not been undone. 


Another wig-maker of Paris was am- 
bitious of literary honors, and begged 
leave to dedicate a friend’s tragedy, as his 
own production, to Voltaire, who mock- 
ingly responded, “ Monsieur André, make 
wigs,—wigs, always wigs, and never any- 
thing but wigs,” quite in the vein of 
the Latin Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
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To his dying day Voltaire clung to his 
old-fashioned wigs. Soon after arriving 
in Paris for the last time he walked 
through the streets with his head thrust 
into a woollen wig and fur cap,—so 
singular a rig as to make the children 
hoot after him; and in full dress he 
wore an enormous black wig @ Ja Louis 
XIV., in which his lean face was so 
buried that only his two eyes could be 
discovered shining like carbuncles. M. 
de Sartine, chief of the police under 
Louis XVI., was very particular with 
his head-gear, and when questioning 
criminals wore a terrible wig that came 
to be called the Sartine, or Inexorable. 
In the time of Louis XVI. also, a 
coiffure @ la Bostonienne was adopted, 
men cutting their hair close at the sides 


in imitation of Washington’s soldiers. | 


A roguish actress of a Parisian theatre 
played a pretty trick upon the musicians 
of the orchestra. She stuck hooks on 
invisible hairs into their wigs, connected 
the hairs with a cord leading to her 
box, and when the curtain rose and the 
music was in full blast she twitched off 
all their wigs. 

The other countries of the European 
continent patterned after France in the 
matter of wigs. When Peter the Great 
was passing through Dantzic he went to 
church: the service was long, the: day 
cold, the monarch bald, so he calmly 
took a large wig off the head of his 
neighbor the worthy burgomaster, to put 
it on his own, and returned it at the 
end with thanks. Frederick the Great 
wore false hair late in life; and, when 
riding horseback through Berlin one 
day, he lifted his hat to return a salu- 
tation, at the same time dropping his 
false hair on the ground. When the 
same grim warrior set foot in a certain 
count’s room, he exclaimed, “ How many 
wigs for a man who hasn’t any head !” 
Wigs have left their mark on German 
proverbs, which comprise such pithy 
sayings as, “ Big wigs, little heads,” 
“Under the biggest wig is often the 
emptiest head,” ‘“‘ What is the good of 
wigs when the head is wanting ?” 
“Wigs have seen their day.” 

In England wigs made somewhat of 
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an appearance in fashion and: literature 
from the reign of Elizabeth, though an 
earlier wardrobe account mentions them. 
Good Queen Bess herself was seen by a 
traveller publicly wearing false hair,— 
horrible to relate, of a reddish color ; 
and rumor has it that she was the pos- 
sessor of eighty wigs of various hues. 
Mary Queen of Scots was too royal a 
beauty to omit any embellishment to 
her loveliness, and false hair accompanied 
her to the block. When the headsman 
had twice struck and then severed the 
last shred of skin without withdrawing 
his axe, he raised the head, as was his 
wont, to show it to the people: sud- 
denly it fell from his hands, because his 
grasp had only clutched the false hair. 
Viewed at last, a hideous transformation 
was found to have taken place: the 
handsome queen appeared as nature left 
ler,—a bald and wrinkled old woman. 

Joseph Hall, a contemporary and sur- 
vivor of Shakespeare, has left a satire 
versifying the misfortune of a lusty 
courtier whose “ periwink”’ is blown off 
by the unruly wind as he answers a salu- 
tation,—perhaps an imitation of the fable 
of Avianus before mentioned. One of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets extols the beauty 
of other days,— 


Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life on second head ; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay. 


Hamlet is offended “ to hear a robus- 
tious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion 
to tatters.” Dromio says a bald man 
has “to pay a fine for a periwig and 
recover the lost hair of another man.” 
In “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Julia remarks,— 

“ Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow ; 


If that be all the difference in his love, 
T’ll get me such a colored periwig.” 


And Bassanio, in “The Merchant of 
Venice,” muses on beauty purchased 
by the weight, on crisped, snaky golden 
locks known 


To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 


The long hair worn by men during 


*WIes. 


the reign of Charles I. led many to 
assume wigs; but after the Common- 
wealth had made the close crops of the 
Roundheads distasteful to the patrons 
of fashion, wigs came in more majestic 
than ever with Charles II. Samuel 
_ Pepys chats about his false hair often 
enough ; first he tries on two or three 
borders and periwigs, meaning to wear 
one, and yet has no stomach for it, but 
that the pains of keeping his hair clean 
is so great; he shows his wife his peri- 
wig, and she likes it very well; one 
periwig costs three pounds, another forty 
shillings; he begins wearing one next 
week, God willing; then “to church, 
where I found that my coming in a peri- 
wig did not prove so strange as I was 
afraid it would, for I thought that all 
the church would presently have cast 
their eyes all upon me; but I found no 
such thing.” Some months later he 
lets his hair grow long, intending to 
wear it so, but finds the convenience of 
periwigs is so great that he cuts off all 
short again and keeps to periwigs. An- 
other time he dares not wear his new 
periwig because he bought it during the 
plague, and wonders what the fashion 
will be when people fear to buy hair lest 
it be cut off the heads of the dead of the 
plague. Ladies adopted the mode of 
wigs with men, for Pepys saw ladies of 
honor in riding-garb with periwigs, “so 
that, only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobody could 
take them for women in any point what- 
ever.” And Queen Anne, before she 
was queen, rode out wearing a short 
peruke. 
When gentlemen wore the largest 
wigs, they showed their good breeding 
by pulling out an ivory or tortoise-shell 
comb, as necessary an accompaniment as 
the snuff-box, and combing their artifi- 
_ cial locks, wherever they might be,—at 
court, on the promenade, or in the boxes 
of the theatre. Dryden notices this 
custom in a prologue : 
But, as when vizard-mask appears in pit, 
Straight every man who thinks himself a wit 


Perks up, and, managing his comb with grace, 
With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face. 


Wigs were in such demand that the 


hair to compound them became oy 
valuable. A certain Countess of Su: 

folk married a poor man, and, having 
some friends to dinner, could only con- 
jure up means to entertain them prop- 
erly by selling her hair. A rustic swain 
would not marry his lass without a 
dowry; she cut off her hair, and with 
the proceeds of its sale gained her hus- 
band. As much as fifty pounds are said 
to have been paid for the gray tresses of 
a dead old lady. To spite her husband, 
the Duchess of Marlborough once cut off 


her beautiful hair and flung it in his | 


face; but, more sensible of his gain than 
her loss, he said, “‘ I thank you, madame, 
for presenting me with materials for an 
excellent new periwig.” It was no easy 
matter to keep one’s hair or wig safely 
on one’s head. Children were decoyed 
away to be shorn of their locks; thieves 
even cut through the backs of hackney- 
coaches to tear the wigs from the heads 
of the gentlemen riding within ; and an- 
other of their methods is thus described 
by Gay, in his “ Trivia; or, The Art of 
Walking the Streets of London :” 


Nor is thy flaxen wig with safety worn; / 
High on the shoulder in a basket borne 
Lurks the sly boy whose hand to rapine bred 
Plucks off the curling honors of thy head. 


Wigs retained their popularity in 
England until after the middle of the 
last century, and there were many vary- 
ing fashions,—such as full bottoms, 


‘naturals, half-naturals, full bobs, min- 


isters’ bobs, riding-wigs, nightcap wigs, 
travelling-wigs, campaign-wigs, tyes, pig- 
tail wigs, and bag wigs. A fine wig was 
found in the captured baggage of the 
French marshal defeated by Marlborough 
in the battle of Ramillies, and forthwith 
Ramillies wigs became the rage in Eng- 
land. School-boys wore periwigs, if their 
fathers were gentlemen ; and the young 


rogues often threw them at one another 


or poked them into each other’s faces 
for fun. The judges on the bench and 
physicians in consultation were majes- 
tically grave in their perukes, as Ho- 
garth depicts them. Farquhar makes 
an Irishman say, “ Our ignorant nation 
imagines a full wig as infallible a token 
of a wit as the laurel.” The full wigs 
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were often enormous; and a beau was 
wittily described as wearing a periwig 
large enough to have loaded a camel, 
with at least a bushel of powder bestowed 
upon it. At one time the Macaronies, 
as dandies were called, wore a large 
bunch of false hair behind; next year 
they displayed themselves under a tou- 
pee, its height from forehead to top far 
exceeding the length of the whole face 
from forehead to chin. Great was the 
enthusiasm of some for wigs: one coun- 
try gentleman went so far as to hire a 
painter to put a number of Vandyke’s 
portraits into perukes ; and in his “‘ Code 
of Health” Sir John Sinclair says, 
“ Wearing a wig is an excellent prac- 
tice for the old, the delicate, and the 
studious. It tends to prevent head- 
aches and nervous weakness in the eyes, 
more especially if the head be shaved 
daily.” 

When wigs were on the wane, the 
peruke-makers of London, in February, 
1765, presented a petition to George 
III. declaring their distress from the 
fashion of men wearing their own hair, 
from the competition of French hair- 
dressers, and from having to work Sun- 
days. They hinted at the good example 
that might be set by the king him- 
self, and he gave a royally complacent 
answer meaning nothing. Seeing that 
many of the wig-makers did not wear 
what they wanted others to be compelled 
to wear, a mob set upon them and cut 
off the hair of some. To ridicule the 
barbers, a petition was put forth praying 
his majesty to content the company of 
body-carpenters by wearing a wooden 
leg and enjoining his subjects appear- 
ing before him to do likewise; but an 
apologist for wigs appeared in print at 
once, contending that England never 
flourished more than when perukes were 
worn, that the distractions in the reign 
of Charles I. were occasioned by the 
Roundheads, that Charles II. wisely 
wore a large peruke to prevent faction 
and rebellion, and that the Marquis of 
Granby and Ceesar would have been still 
greater heroes had they covered their 
bald pates, 

Since the time of George III. wigs 


have fallen from their high estate of 
fashion in England, though the legal 

profession still retains them, thinking 

perhaps with Cumberland in one of his 

comedies, ‘‘ There is much good sense in 

old distinctions. When the law lays 

down its full-bottomed periwig you will | 
find less wisdom in bald pates than you 

are aware of.” The Speaker of the 

House of Commons presides in a ma- 

jestic peruke; judges of English courts 

in full dress are resplendent with a full- 

bottomed wig, wearing ordinarily a short 

wig like that of the middle of the last 

century ; and barristers wear the wig as 

it appeared just before its extinction as 

a fashion. 

New England and the rest of America 
did not loiter far behind Old England in 
the mode of hirsute adornment. The 
wife of the regicide Goffe, who was 
hiding in Western Massachusetts, wrote 
to him from London that if he wanted a 
periwig to keep himself warm she would 
send him one. John Eliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians, opposed wigs as a source 
of misfortune ; and perhaps the same su- 
perstition inspired some of the Massa- 
chusetts legislators who in 1675 fulmi- 
nated a solemn decree against the ill 
custom of men wearing long hair like 
women’s hair in periwigs, exhorted mod- 
eration in this respect, and threatened 
delinquents with admonition, fine, or 
correction. Judge Samuel Sewall was 
the Pepys of New England, but his 
diary is replete with aversion to wigs, 
while that of his English prototype dis- 
plays a little of the vanity of a big 
wig. Sewall noted two men wearing peri- 
wigs when they were received into the 
Church ; a worthy minister gave him a 
manuscript treatise against periwigs ; he 
argued earnestly with a young man who 
had cut off his hair to put on a wig, say- 
ing that “God seems to have ordain’d 
our Hair as a Test, to see whether we 
can bring our minds to be content at 
his finding, or whether we would be our 
own Carvers, Lords, and come no more 
at Him ;” and his highest eulogy of a 
departed worthy was that “The Well- 
fare of the Province was much upon his 
Spirit. He abominated Perriwigs.” . 
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The Rev. Hugh Adams, of New 
Hampshire, was a dress-reformer of the 
early part of the last century, and thus 
warned his readers that their scalps would 
not be safe unless.denuded of wigs : 


Therefore I must adventure to divine, 

If reformation can’t among you shine 

Quickly in wigs and hoops, the mistake’s mine 
If on frontier’s food savages shan’t dine 
Before one year’s expired. ; 


A church of Newbury dealt with a 
brother who refused communion because 
the pastor wore a wig, and who asserted 
“that all who wear wiggs, unless they 
repent of that particular sin before they 
die, will certainly be damned.” A meet- 
ing of Quakers in Massachusetts decided 
that the wearing of extravagant, super- 
fluous wigs “‘is altogether contrary to 
truth.” Poor Richard declares, “ Three 
things are men most likely to be cheated 
in,—a horse, a wig, and a wife.” When 
Franklin was to be presented to the King 
of France, a perruquier brought the wig 
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ordered for the occasion, and vainly tried 
again and again to get it on the philo- 
sophic head. The sage suggested it 
might be too small; but the man of hair 
threw down his work, and cried out, 
“ No, monsieur, it is not the wig which 
is too small: it is your head which is 
too large.” 

Off and on, wigs have thus a grave 
and gay history of some two thousand 
years, during almost two centuries of 
which they were the glory of all well- 
ordered heads. The same necessity that 
was the mother of their invention keeps 
bald heads ever faithful to them, and 
they yet disguise the actor and masker ; 
but their palmiest days are of the past. 
One can hardly imagine the busy man 
of the present with a lion’s mane of 
false hair hanging over his shoulders; 
and in the future survival of the fittest 
wigs are likely to endure only as the 
cover of deformity or identity, never 
again to reign as a fashion. 

O. A. BIERSTADT. 
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A Backwoods Festivity. 

DANCING-PARTY among lum- 

bermen, oil-speculators, farmers’ 
boys, and rustic shopmen was a decided 
novelty, so I accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. Great preparations went on in 
our house. Dilla, our demoiselle de mé- 
nage, whose visiting-cards are bordered 
with heavily-pigmented sunflowers and 
poppies and inscribed “ Miss Dilla Dean,” 
was anxious and busy about many things. 


She went about her work for two days |. 


with bangs tightly screwed upon hair-pins. 
She gobbled her food, as she sat at table 
with us, in a manner frightful to see, 
that she might hasten back to the sewing- 
machine and work upon the new checked 
alpaca dress intended for the festive occa- 
sion- On the day of the ball both Dilla 
and her mistress were observed to be 


concocting some mysterious preparation 
in the kitchen, plainly not in the culinary 
line. There was much whispering, much 
shaking of a bottle, much experiment- 
ing with a bit of sponge upon the backs 
of hands. Inquiry elicited the fact that 
the ingredients of this mystery were boil- 
ing spring-water, glycerin, and the com- 
mon whiting used for cleaning silver; 
= purpose of it, complexions for the 

The ball was given in the “ Opera- 
House” of our “ city” of eight hundred 
inhabitants. We walked thither, our 
demoiselle de ménage with us, her mis- 
tress, not she, carrying the lantern 
which lighted our steps along the nar- 
row bridges of boards above abysses of 
black mud. Our demoiselle declared 


upon starting that “ she would not 
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bother with a lantern,—not she ; she had 
her ‘close’ to hold up; and if ‘Miss’ 
Brown wanted a lantern, why, let her 
carry one, that’s all!” We were three 
lone women, our masculine escort having 
gone on in advance, promising to join us 
during the evening and to “see us home” 
after the ball. 

As we climbed the narrow, steep 
stairs to the hall, I found them some- 
what damp. 

“Hold your ‘close’ up high,” ad- 
vised “Miss” Brown. “The fellers 
isn’t allowed to spit on the dancin’-floor, 
so they all come to the door an’ let fly 
on the stairs.” 

With shuddering dread lest some 
rustic beau should “let fly” upon our 
devoted heads, I rushed wildly up the 
stairs. We removed our outer garments 
in a small bare room furnished with 
four wooden chairs, a pine table, and 
one looking-glass ten inches square, 
then proceeded to the ball-room door. 
There a door-keeper with unblacked 
boots and his hat on received from each 
of us the ten cents that gave us the 
right to enter. I was surprised to find 
the hall large and lofty, well lighted 
with the natural gas which rises from 
the earth into wells all through the 
“city.” The floor was as smooth 
as glass, being used during the day 
for the roller-skating which is just 
now the ruling passion of American 
backwoods youth, and was sprinkled 
every now and then with fresh saw- 
dust. Those now-and-thens, I observed, 
were judiciously timed to follow the 
abrupt extension of some too agile dan- 
seuse upon her back, or the rolling to- 
gether of some too frolic couple upon 
the floor. The music was stringed instru- 
ments and flutes; the leader of the orches- 
tra called out in coarse, rasping voice each 
figure of the set as its time came. “ All 
sashay !” “ Dosy-do!” Ally-mand 
right!” “ Ally-mand left!” had some- 
how a familiar meaning, although so un- 
familiarly expressed, and I doubtless 
comprehended this queer backwoods 
pronunciation better than the back- 
woodsers would have understood me had 
I foolishly insisted upon “ Tous chassez ! 

Vor, 1X. N. 8.—35 


Dos-d-dos! Ala main droite! Ala 
main gauche |” 

The coup-d’ ceil was not brilliant. The 
“gents” (our orchestra-leader continually 
insisted, “‘ Gents to the right!” “Gents 
to the centre!” “ Gents balance to pard- 
ners!’”) were all in business-suits and high 
boots, the ladies in woollens and muslins. 
Two or three silk gowns were prominent, 
but.their showy presences carried with 
them a melancholy impression that what 
expense the wearers had lavished in tex- 
ture they had economized in quantity of 
material, and their fashion was of ante- 
diluvian date. Most of the white-muslin 
skirts were tucked to the waists and 
worn with short “basques,” oftener of 
brilliant scarlet than any other color, 
scarlet being facile and successful among 
the popular “ Diamond Dyes,” and all 
the fashion-notes in the weekly papers 
unanimously asserting that red is the 
winter hue in Paris. Crinoline—real, 
old-fashioned steel hoops—swayed and 
surged beneath most of the toilets, and 
in many instances—those of tucked 
skirts and “ basques” particularly — the 
effect carried one’s mind irresistibly back 
to contemporary magazine illustrations 
of “ Eugenie and her ladies at Com- 
piégne.” Most of the ladies wore 
straight bangs, @ la chien, to the very 
eyes, our own demoiselle de ménage 
being conspicuous among them in wear- 
ing hers somewhat @ la chien enragé. 

As we entered the ball-room the 


“§Seilian Circle” had the floor. It was 


going briskly and blithely on, when 
suddenly the chief floor-manager called 
out, “Whoa!” In an instant pipe and 
tabor ceased their Arcadian tootings and 
every dancer whoaed as docilely as a 
thoroughly-trained circus. The pause 
thus introduced was intended for the 
convenience of the floor-manager, he 
bringing every dance thus to an inter- 
mission while he passed from gent to 
gent collecting the ten cents due from 
each masculine dancer for the pleasure 
said dancer was enjoying. 

“Jest you look at Billy Jones,” re- 
marked Miss Dean in passing me, as I 
played the wall-flower the whole even- 
ing long. “Jest you look at him: he’s 
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jest too stingy for ennything! He don’t 
dance only every fourth set,—jest to save 
his old ten centses. Ef I heda husband 
like that, I'd jest take the hide off’n 
him.” 

Beside me against the wall sat a lady 
in a toilet twenty years too young for 
her and wearing an elaborately-oiled wig. 
I fancied I had seen this lady before the 
moment I caught sight of her lowering 
and frowning portentously as a younger 
lady was led from her side by a partner. 
I thought I would address her: she 
might be interesting, and she certainly 
met my eye with an expression as if 
certain of my sympathy in some—to 
me as yet unknown—asperity of her lot. 

“‘ Excuse me, madame,” I murmured 
sweetly, “but is not the lady who just 
left you the same whom [I saw in the 
court-house this afternoon testify in a 
suit for divorce against her husband ?” 

“She are,” responded the peruked 
lady promptly; ‘an’ that snub-nosed, 
pock-marked, drunken ole bummer she’s 
a-dancin’ with is her husband. I keep 
a boardin’-house down to the Honey 
Oil-Wells, and I took that girl home 
jest so’s she could show that fool the 
heel. We's here ‘tendin’ court jest on 
her account,-—-er pa ‘n’ me,—and this 
is the kind er vay we gits for it.” 

‘Divorces are quite common in this 
State, are they not?” I continued, not 
quite certain what I onght to say to 
soothe this irate maternal heart, yet anx- 
ious to say something. 

‘Law, yes. I’se been separated twice 
myself; ’n' I tell Lizy she’s jest a-fol- 
lerin’ in my footsteps. Me ’n’ her pa 
hain’t lived together these twenty year; 
but we’s good ‘nuff frien’s for all that.” 

Which reminded me that I had that 
very day overheard my hostess, “ Miss” 
Brown, remark to her lord, “ Ef I hadn’t 
ben fool enough to separate Joe Sharpe, 
I'd jest separate you, mighty quick,— 
darned if I wouldn't!” 

This somehow seemed to me to par- 
take of the nature of a “ bull,”"—Joe 
Sharpe being still alive and prospering 
with his second wife across the road. 
For if madame had not “ separated” 
Sharpe, how could she “separate” 
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Brown? Also I was reminded of an 
American lady whom I met in London, 
and who told me at our first interview 
that she was not a “dead widow,” but a 
“live one,” having recently separated 
her husband. 

“Why did you do it?” I asked. 

“Oh, because he jest didn’t amount 
to anything,” was the rather remarkable 
reply. 
At eleven o'clock our floor-manager 
whoaed the docile circus again, and an- 
nounced, “ Supper’s now ready; next 
room. Gents, one dollar; ladies, fifty 
cents. Ef enny ladies and gents pre- 
fers to keep on dancin’, they can do so 
by payin’ extra to the orchestry.” 

They piped, but I did not dance. I - 
did not even sup. I folded my tent, 
like the Arab, and in the general de- 
campment supperward silently stole 
away. M. B. W. 


A Glance ‘at the Watts Exhibition. 


Mr. Warts’s pictures have gained a dis- 
tinct success in New York, and it would 
be a little strange if the coming spring 
exhibitions do.not show their effect upon 
the work of our younger artists at least, 
while our art-collectors are likely to be 
stimulated by a new impulse in their 
choice before making their purchases. 
We have been a little carried away by 
a rage for admirable technique, for the 
purely decorative, for a clever stage ar- 
rangement of brilliant effects. Modern 
French art has almost completely satis- 
fied our art-patrons, and any one who 
has enjoyed the opportunity of review- 
ing the costly importations in the gal-— 
leries of our millionaires must have 
been struck by the triumph of realism, 
by the absence of the ideal element 
both in the subjects of the pictures and 
their treatment. Pictures have seeming- 
ly been chosen as a continuation of the 
decorations and upholstery in rich men’s 
rooms: they harmonize with old-gold and 
bronze leather hangings, soft Persian 
rugs, and rich cabinets laden with Ori- 
ental china. And for this purpose, and 
to answer the demand of the market, each 
artist after securing a perfect “method 
has repeated his triumphs endlessly, 
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until the brilliant felicities of Meisson- 


nier, even the heart-stirring nt- 
scenes of Breton, for all their beauty 
and their marvellous powers of expres- 
sion, have grown a little monotonous. 
One exclaims, “Ah, that irresistible 
Meissonnier !” conscious of having seen 
just such a cavalier, in just such a splen- 
did doublet and rich collar, with just 
such moustaches and such boots, halting 
on just such a stairway, innumerable 
times before. Even Millet, alas, has so 
duplicated and reduplicated himself that 
one generalizes even upon his ex- 
uisite works. ‘ How perfect, how ten- 
er, how true! I do love his twilight 
scenes!” Not that one would have one 
less of Millet’s shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, perhaps not even of Meisson- 
nier’s halberdiers. Each composition is 
sure to be perfect in its way: there is 
no cheapening of effects, no falling off 
in quality of work, and if there be no 
novelty there is at least some variation 
in the combination of materials. The 
idea we wish to enforce is that we are 
prepared for certain harmonious aad 
brilliant effects in these carefully-hung 
galleries, and to carry sway a general 
impression of what is miraculous in the 
accurate and painstaking fi\\ish, pleasing 
in sentiment, mellow in ‘one, and re- 
fined in decorativeness, ra’.er than any 
distinct and personal idea inspired by 
any special work. The fashion of the 
hour is for a pictorial feciing for life in 
general ; and certain critics ave preached 
to artists upon the necessity sf = devo- 
tion to pure decorativene:s and the 
leaving of the literary sense io find its 
expression in words rather than in 
color. 

Thus, Mr. Watts’s pictuzes stir a 
half-dormant faculty in the minds and 
hearts of the observers, a quickening of 
imagination which many resent, which 
others only half yield to at first, and 
which perhaps only leads instantly cap- 
tive those who have found prettiness 
and charm pushed to insipidity and 
clever facility to monotony. Here 


there is something more than dazzling 
orgies of color, a prodigality of brilliant 
effects, something more than technique, 
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—a something which opens up wide 
vistas and far perspectives of fancy. 
“ Art enshrines the great sadness of 
the world,” says Goethe. Such a 
phrase becomes meaningless before the 
work of some of the flexible French 
geniuses, who do everything piquantly 
and wittily, but its meaning is in our 
hearts nevertheless. Our craving for 
art is for a widening and ennobling im- 
pulse which sets us free from the triv- 
iality and pettiness of every-day life. 
Mr. Watts’s work is invariably on the 
level of lofty ideas: the language of 
his art appeals to emotions which appre- 
hend the conflict of the spiritual real- 
ities of existence and their triumph 
over the earthly and temporal. The 
“ Happy Warrior,” whose supreme mo- 
ment comes when he can no longer fight, 
no longer struggle, only die; “ Time, 
Death, and Judgment,” of whose steady, 
invincible march we almost hear the ap- 
proaching tread, and against whose in- 
exorable advance we are powerless to 
contend ; frail Life trving to climb the 
heights which © aposes as a path 
for her tender feet, reminding one of 
what George Eliot says, — ‘To know 
thet high initiation she must tread 
where it ia hard to tread, and feel the 
chill air, and watch through dark:ess ;” 
Love, dumayed and terrified, trying to 
bar out Death from its flowery Fara- 
dise ;—then those two pictures which in- 
vade that illimitable void of darkness and 
of silence in which no mortal has yet 
touched shore,—Orpheus drawing Eu- 
rydice from the threatening shades, and . 
Francesca and Paolo whirled together 
along the track of fire and smoke in that 
close embrace which death and hell are 
werless to make anything save sweet, 
—all these works showed the severe but 
animated embodiment of a single firmly- 
grasped idea. There is never a note too 
much, never the least yiclding to a con- 
scious and painstaking elaboration into 
eestheticism. Those we have mentioned, 
and others, like “Diana and Endy- 
mion,” the figures from the Revelation, 
are really great works,—works which 
it is mistaken criticism to term “ liter- 
ary,” but which Ruskin, who has given 
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us so much of our art-vocabulary, calls 
“mythic ;” that is, he says, they “ bring 
the resources of accomplished art to un- 
veil the hidden splendor of old imagi- 
nation.” As for Mr. Watts’s technical 
qualifications, the same critic ranks him 
among the painters of the great Athe- 
nian days, of whom Plato wrote, “ You 
know how the accurate toil of a painter 
seems never to reach a term which 
satisfies him ; but he must either farther 
touch, or soften the touches laid already, 
and never seems to reach a point where 
he has not yet some power to do more, 
so as to make the things he has drawn 
more beautiful and more apparent.” 

Mr. Watts’s portraits have the same 
intensity and force as his ideal pictures, 
and enjoy the advantage of showing the 
most uninitiated observer their high 
rank among productions of art. He 
has been called a “ painter of secrets ;” 
and one realizes the truth of this phrase 
when one carries away from a study of 
this remarkable group of heads a feeling 
of not only having been face to face 
with the actual man, but of having 
gained an intimate insight into his in- 
dividuality. From this absolute satis- 
faction in the portraits we must exclude 
that of Carlyle,—which, though no doubt 
truthful, is infelicitous and does not 
realize the effect of the man upon those 
with whom he came in contact. We 
could wish for Mrs. Carlyle’s criticism 
upon this pugnacious, unsympathetic 
presentation. 

Quite as interesting as any of the 
portraits is that of Lord Lawrence,— 
a remarkably strong face, in which one 
can read the history of his Indian career. 
John Stuart Mill’s, Calderon’s, Herr 
Joachim’s, are each marvellous in their 
power of expressing character, personal 
force, and convey so distinct an impres- 
sion as to rouse emotion. Perhaps 
nothing is better than the picture of 
Leslie Stephen, which is said to have been 
— at a single sitting, and shows, 

ides rare insight, the perfection of 
skill and knowledge which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. Insipid and unsuggest- 
ive as most, portraits by American art- 
ists are, there is a supreme satisfaction 
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in the study of work like this, full of 
refinement and precision, eloquent with 
the force and truth of nature itself. 

It would be strange indeed if Mr. 
Watts should not find many followers 
among our younger artists who are as 
yet undecided as to which way their 
preferences turn. It has been safe and 
pleasant to choose subjects which exalt 
the trivial by the neatness and high 
finish of the work, for in general for 
young painters to paint largely is to 
paint loosely.- To attempt grand sub- 
jects without actual vigor and genuine- 
ness of impulse leads to absurd results, 
and adherents of the French school are 
likely to avoid the worst mistakes. We 
look, however, with confidence to seein: 
work of a more strong, peculiar, an 
marked character in our spring exhi- 
bitions than we have of late enjoyed, 
and perhaps among the many who are 
influenced by Mr. Watts’s pictures some 
few may be chosen. L. W. 


The Ink~Fever. 

Ir is said the most unlikely persons 
write anonymous letters. It is certain 
that the most unlikely people are bitten 
with the desire for literary fame. From 
the gifted musician who once roused my 
undying indignation by saying she had 
picked up story-writing, dropped it, and 
might pick it up again some day, down ~ 
to the sickly washerwoman who brought 
her illiterate “‘ piece” timidly to have it 
corrected and put in the magazines, 
these amateurs are an astonishment to 
one who looks reverently on the art of 
portraying human life. I once received 
a letter from a girl of fifteen, without a 
punctuation-mark or capital letter from 
beginning to end, in which she proposed 
to write stories during her intervals of 
leisure from house-work, have them re- 
vised by me, and share the profits. Al- 
most every author who has worked hard, 
and has from childhood felt the literary 
impulse the strongest thing within him, 
has had such innocent bids made upon 
what long effort alone purchased. 

The army of girls under twenty who 
are writing novels or want to get manu- 
scripts printed would almost outnumber 
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the communicants of churches. Add 
to these the old men who make verses 
and spring them upon you when you 
are least prepared, and the middle-aged 
toiling women who used to have a kind 
of a knack that way and wish they could 
get some money for a little writing, 
and where can you put your foot with- 
out treading on a tender author? Be- 
hold, they are all bitten by the nib 
of a pen and inoculated with the ink- 
fever. With many it is a mere fever, 
which passes away, leaving scarcely a 
recollection of itself. But with others 
it becomes chronic or intermittent,—an 
impotent season, during which they re- 
arrange old words and sentiments, at- 
tack periodicals, and have deliriums of 
disappointment. 

Some of them think you can catch 
the literary bent like the measles. Wit- 
ness the sincere woman who came con- 
fidentially in to inquire if you wouldn't 
please teach her to write for the papers. 
The sick-nurses themselves bring that 
fever to your bedside. I remember 
lying in dolor and a cold sweat while 
Mrs. Dandy confided the fact to me 
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that she wrote poetry. She said she 
thought I should be a good judge, and 
I knew it had to come. o wants 
to be branded as cold-hearted or en- 
vious of obscure talent? Who can tear 
down a simple neighbor’s play-house, his 
dream-fabric, no matter how ridiculous 
it may be? 

The thing is going on and penetrating 
all classes of society. One can almost 
count on the fingers those distinguished 
people who do not “write.” It is a 
little side- accomplishment which the 
multitude loves to boast of accident- 
ally. 
The postal-card correspondents of 
country papers—those omniscient beings 
whom their neighbors either back against 
the world for smartness or hate with set- 
tled suspicion—are an army by them- 
selves. But they indite current history. 
Their work is of some value. On the 
other hand, what a mighty sum of 
anguish and disappointment and useless 
labor is added to the world’s trouble by 
ink-fever patients in the various phases 
and stages of that disease ! 


M. H. C. 
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Stoney Lanier’s own personality, full 
as it was both of nobility and charm, 
must be the pivot upon which our ad- 
miration for his poems in large measure 
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turns. They are the product of a “ « 
and ardent enthusiasm for nature, for 
life, for beauty and truth. No reader 
can fail to understand that his words are 
linked to real feelings and come glowing 
from a heart which beat passionately in 
unison with every stroke of the pen. 
He had not the strength, he scarcely 
had the time, to do more than unfold 
his own beautiful dreams, full of noble 
forms and instinct with great ideas. 
There is a Keats-like intensity in the 
poems which touch upon external na- 
ture: it is enough to portray the wide, 
virginal horizons of the dawn, the fresh- 
ness of the breeze, with its tender stir- 
ring of the foliage and flowers, the noon- 
day radiance, and all that is delicious in 
the flickering gleams of copsewood cool- 
ness. The penetrative vision of the 
greatest poets he had not attained to. 
To the last he was still haunted and 
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waylaid by ecstatic fancies, which de- 
manded passionate expression in words. 


The little green leaves would not let me alone 
in my sleep, 


he says in “ Sunrise,” and this exquisite 

thrill of feeling stirred by them runs 

through the entire poem. He returns 

to it again and again, like a composer 

to a musical theme which has bewitched 

him: 

Teach me the terms of s‘lence, preach me 

The passion of patience, sift me, impeach me, 

And then, oh, then, 

As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned 
in air, 

Pray me a myriad prayer, 

he entreats the ‘cunning green leaves.” 

And again in “Corn,” which disputes 

with ‘‘ Sunrise” the foremost place among 

his poems, he says,— 

To-day the woods are trembling through and 
through 

With shimmering forms that flash before my 
view, 

Then melt in green as dawn-stars melt in blue. 

The leaves that wave against my cheek caress 

Like women’s hands. .. . 


He is never tired of telling the beauty 
and the perfection of leaves and foliage. 
In the “Symphony” the flute sings,— 


I speak for all-shaped flowers and leaves, 
Lichens on stones, and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes, 
And briery mazes bounding lanes, 

And marsh-plants thirsty cupped for rains. 


There is a sweet and true note about 
Miss Thomas's poetry which lends it 
value and a sort of charm, although it 
is not poetry that touches the heart or 
rouses the intellect of the reader. It is 
the poetry of graceful reflection, deli- 
cate fancy, unimpassioned, half-regretful 
reminiscence; there is a faintly-colored 
background, against which shadowy 
thoughts and ideas move, none clearly 
enough defined to be dramatically elo- 
quent or true. Now and then one finds 


a sentence which seems to come from: 


feeling that has once lived and wrought, 
but it is turned to cold phrase before it is 
written down. But, though not kindling 
to the imagination, all the verses in this 
most charmingly-bound little volume are 
pure, thoughtful, and free from rhap- 
sodical straining after intense effects. 
Eminently romantic and idealistic as 
Mr. Edwin Arnold is, he has found a 
good background for much of his poetical 


work in the dim and confused splendors 
of the East, while Hindoo thought, sym- 
bols, and myths, besides reinforcing and 
enriching his imagination, have set off 
his style with striking and picturesque 
ready-made ornaments. In the present 
volume, however, the “‘ Secret of Death,” 
which unfolds Sanscrit mysteries, will be 
found of less interest than “ Nencia,’’ 
which is the translation of a pastoral 
poem by Lorenzo de’ Medici, written 
about 1480. Vernon Lee in her recent 
studies of medieval Italian literature 
has very successfully analyzed and in- 
stanced this poem as a masterpiece of 
the romantic style of that epoch. It is 
indescribably fresh, naive, and tender, 
with little touches of Italian barbarity 
and fierceness glancing through it. Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, although called the 
Magnificent, had the artistic faculty of 
completely throwing himself into the 
feelings and instincts of a peasant; and 
Mr. Arnold’s taste for the pretty and 
exotic in literature has made him a sym- 
pathetic and effective translator. 

‘‘ The Confession of Hermes’’ is one of 
those efforts at individual utterance and 
interpretation of the facts of life which are 
just as original as the fresh blade of the 
spring corn and husk of the maple-bud. 
It has all been told over and over before, 
with all degrees of force, charm, and 
feebleness. Mr. Hermes, as the author 
terms himself, ponders old problems 
anew, puts afresh old riddles, with more 
or less skill. When least mystical and 
most naive he is at his best,—as, for in- 
stance, in Premonitions” and Fate.”’ 

“The Gray Masque,” although by no 
means so good as many of the rest of the 
table of contents, gives the name to this 
collection of poems by Mrs. Dodge, 
which very gracefully and pleasingly 
embody impressions of life, with its en- 
thusiasms, friendships, and sorrows. 
There is perhaps nothing especially in- 
dividual in the flavor of the verses, but 
they are sincere and fresh, and an oc- 
casional exhibition of hero-worship, as 
evidenced in the poem to General Gor- 
don and the allusion to one of the com- 
panions of De Long, widens their sug- 
gestiveness. 

Mr. Dennison’s songs and lyrics are 
not merely sentimental and contempla- 
tive, but carry the reader along with 
the swift out-welling of his thought and 
emotion. His “ Night-Ride” is full of 
life and fire, and many of his lesser 

ems are felicitous in idea and pleasing 
in execution. 
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Pitot Fortune” cannot be said to be 
strikingly original either in plot or situ- 
ation, but the Nova Scotia fishing-vil- 
lage which makes the background of the 
novel is so well touched off, the local 
color so fresh and unmistakable, and 
the narrative so easily and lightly given, 
that the book becomes vivid and effective. 
There is little mere description, but a 
few strokes of the pen draw the picture 
for us so clearly that we seem to breathe 
the crisp air of those high latitudes all 
through the story of Milicent and her 
lovers. Naturally, although the heroine 
has lived all her ike on the little rocky 
island at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, 
destiny has its eye on her as on other 
heroines, and has given her two suitors, 
—one an old playmate and companion, 
and the other the choice product of the 
rich far-off world whose echoes have hard- 
ly reached the young girl’s ears. There 
is skill in the delineation of Milicent, a 
pretty, warm-hearted creature, eager for 
flight as a bird, yet fixed and stable in 
her affections and beliefs, longing for 
everything pretty, happy, and bright 
that the world can give, for ail that 
tempts her beyond the far-off horizon 
where the sky shuts down on the sea. 
And when all she has asked for, and 
more, seems within her p, just as her 
hand is closing upon it it vanishes like a 
dream, and her life goes on instead to its 
appointed end in the little rocky island. 
The story is prettily and pathetically 
told, and leaves a pang behind it. 

Philadelphia is not known to its in- 
habitants as a city of startling events, 
and when it is taken for the scene of a 
novel it would be unfair to expect the 
lurid lights of melodrama, instead of the 
sober tints which must invest such inci- 
dents as drives to Fairmount Park; as- 
sembly balls, and walks into the far- 


reaching distances of Arch Street. Such 
rich, happy, prosperous people as those 
who go through their polite réles in “A 
Carpet Knight’ need no written history. 
Certain trifling misunderstandings, mis- 
takes, and disasters creep into these 
placid existences, but they are in general 
oyfully retrieved before the end of the 
‘book. “One touch of tragedy, however, is 
thrown in, as if to relieve the monotony. 
Mr. Charles Hazzard, a young man who 
affords a distinct variation from the pre- 
vailing type of carpet-knight, after de- 
voting all the energies of his youthful 
existence to the joys of cricket and to 
skimming the surface of the Schuylkill 
in a wherry, is crossed in love, and 
drowns himself in the very scene of his 
boating exploits. This incongruous epi- 
sode, which harmonizes with the rest of 
the novel like the clash of kettle-drums 
breaking in upon soft flute melodies, 
does little, however, to disturb the placid - 
course of the story, which goes on its ap- 
pointed course to a pleasant ending. 

It is perhaps for the reason that the 
scene of ‘‘ Trajan” is laid at Paris toward 
the close of that gaudy and foolish pag- 
eant called the ‘‘ Second Empire” that the 
book is an almost singularly unreal pro- 
duction, hackneyed and fatiguing in plot, 
and with no natural play of character. 
Many of what used to be considered es- 
sential ingredients of a good novel are to 
be found in it, and of dramatic oppor- 
tunities there are enough and to spare for 
a dozen novels. The author was beyond 
doubt a resident in Paris at the time of the. 
opening of the Franco-Prussian war, and 
he has worked up actual events and real 
episodes in his story. Yet the very rich- 
ness of this gathered material Per 
its object. ‘‘ Trajan’ might have been a 
sensational novel if any one of the char- 
acters took hold of the reader’s interest. 
But the truth is that, whether on the 
verge of suicide or starvation or on the 
topmost wave of the tide toward impe- 
rial in love or blighted in 
heart, —these haughty, beautiful, high- 
mettled, and ambitious heroes and hero- 
ines leave us in a state of stolid com- 
posure. Everything is pitched at least 
an octave above our comprehension. 
The conversation is fatiguing: we prefer 
a little honest, hopeless dulness to these 
coruscations of brilliance. Theo, if sen- 
sibly and naturally treated, might have 
stimulated a keen interest in her efforts 
to make a living for her impoverished 


family, but the conjuring tricks by 
which she leaps into wealth at a bound 
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are too clever by half. She, too, is fac- 
titious, unreal, and, no matter with what 
éclat she moves across the scene, the 
stage-trick is too obvious: no illusion is 
possible. ; 

“ Almost a Duchess” is a very well told 
story, and, from its belonging to an an- 
onymous American series, raises a ques- 
tion at once as to the probable authorship 
of a book not only distinctly foreign, but 
showing on many pages the knowledge of 
an expert concerning many details of 
French life with which few English peo- 
ple are likely to be acquainted. The plot 
turns upon the legality of a marriage 
contracted by a Frenchman in England 
against the will of his parents before he 
is twenty-five years of age, and presents 
a curious complication between a legal 
marriage according to English law and 
an illegal one according to the French 
Code. ots a case has been, if we do not 
mistake, before the courts within the last 
two years, and may have suggested the 
plot of ‘‘ Almost a Duchess,”’ besides an 
episode in Mr. Keenan’s novel “ Trajan.” 
Independently of this plot, “‘ Almost a 
Duchess” possesses much interest and 
gives with much ease and naturalness 
et of an English country neighbor- 

ood and glimpses of household life in 
France. 

There is undeniable wit in ‘‘ Flatland,” 
but it is a mathematical fantasy, and the 
prosperity of its jests must lie in the ear 
of the professor of trigonometry or some 
other branch of the exact sciences. Co- 
nundrums are delightful when a clever 
answer rewards some stout cudgelling of 
the brains ; but a book of continuous and 
unanswerable conundrums mocks and hu- 
miliates even the bravest. ‘ Flatland,” 
however, is not shrouded in complete and 
— mystery: there is an occasional 

ifting of the cloud, when we see triangles 
and parallelograms as men walking, and 
we are ready to declare it an amusing 
social satire, when all at once the fog 
which reigns in that strange region shuts 
down, and all meaning and human like- 
ness vanishes in unrecognizable whim. 
People who understand “ Flatland” will 
henceforth form a cultus by themselves, 
like the pioneer readers of Mr. Brown- 
ing, and will look down on their fellow- 
men. Whether those who are barred out 
from this paradise will pine to get in re- 
mains to be seen. In this dim Flatland, 
where no sun shines and universal fog 
reigns, there are two ways of recognizing 
the various mathematical figures who 
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make up the population. “‘ Feeling,” be- 
ing rudimentary, belongs to the unedu- 
cated, while “seeing,” being a purely 
intellectual process, is the accomplish- 
ment of the aristocratic and academical. 
Women being straight lines, like needles, 
pom are more safely approached by 
academical pure reason and inference 
than by actual contact or feeling. The 
woman question is, in fact, as interesting 
in “ Flatland” aselsewhere. It was long 
ago decided that, since women were de- 
ficient in reason but abundant in emo- 
tion, they must not be treated as rational 
beings: hence they receive no education, 
except enough rudimentary mathematics 
to enable them to define the angles of 
their husbands and children. The su- 
preme male sex have thus been forced to 
adopt a language which females can un- 
derstand. ‘‘ With women,” the author 


and other irrational and emotional con- 
ceptions which have no existence and the 
fiction of which has no object except to 
control feminine exuberances.” Among 
men love implies ‘the anticipation of 
benefits.” Women are always spoken 
to in terms of adoration, but are alluded 
to in masculine circles as “ mindless or- 
ganisms.” There is, as may be seen, 
ge of point and humor in this, and 
the development of the story leads to 
a narrative which bristles with good 
things. 

' Mr. Deming’s stories are invariably 
readable, enjoyable, and, above all, sin- 
gularly suggestive. Simple though his 
style seems, it is broad enough to make 
us readily comprehend the problems of 
the characters he presents, and they are 
apt to move us far more than ideal and im- 
passioned creations. His point of view 
is perhaps his strong point. He takes 


reader’s imagination is apparently left to 
develop what he only grimly olbuiies to 
or leaves out altogether. His heroes are 
not of the sort who achieve great things: 
he takes up people and threads of stories 
not generally recognized as belonging to 
the world of romance. Men who have 
lost, who have failed, who have made 
mistakes and only grown wise when all 
the possibilities in their favor have lapsed 
with youth and strength,—they are the 
beings whose narrow destinies interest 
him and whose efforts to keep on with 
the hurrying stream of existence he de- 


scribes with some pathos and some char- 
acteristic humor. 


[Mar. 


remarks, ‘“‘ we speak of love, duty, right, . 


hold of certain essential facts, and the 
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